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The Infantry Mission is — 


‘to defeat the enemy through close combat’. 
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FOREWORD 


1. Any person wishing to propose amendments to this pamphlet is invited to write 
to Headquarters School of Infantry, Vimy Barracks,Catterick Garrison, N Yorks, DL9 
3PS Any such proposals will be given consideration and, if there is a requirement for 
them, the appropriate amendments will be prepared and published. 


2. This Pamphlet is also available on the British Army Electronic Battle Box. Access 
is available via the latest edition of the Army Official Publications CD or via the web 
version on the Intranet. Access the web version through the Army Portal.This pam- 
phlet supersedes Infantry Training, Volume |, Skill at Arms (Individual Training) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is a book written by soldiers for soldiers. 


It is over ten years since the British Army last revised its Fieldcraft doctrine. There 
has been a great deal learned in the past decade, much of it hard won in combat. 
The equipment worn and carried by the British soldier has also changed consider- 
ably. Both these factors have driven the production of this pamphlet. 


This pamphlet has two aims: 
ae To be a reference book with practical advice on Fieldcraft. 


2. To provide basic lesson plans and notes for Fieldcraft instructors from all Arms 
and Services to use when teaching. 


The content is based directly on lessons learned from soldiers on operations so you 
can have genuine confidence in it. 


It is quite different from previous Fieldcraft pamphlets. It recognises that British sol- 
diers undertake many different roles and recommends different solutions. It is not 
intended to be dogmatic. Units from all Arms and Services will develop their own 
standard operating procedures which may vary from this publication. What this pam- 
phlet does provide is a sound, tried and tested starting point based on operational 
experience putting Fieldcraft into practice. 
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Organization of Instruction 


8. Instructors are allowed latitude in the method they adopt to teach the various 
lessons provided they do not deviate from the facts and drills laid down. Fieldcraft, 
properly presented is an interesting subject and presents a challenge to the soldier. 


9. Fieldcraft is best taught by means of demonstrations, including video footage, 
explaining to the soldiers what they are seeing and then confirming by practice as 
soon as possible. 


10. Demonstrations must be carefully prepared and rehearsed whether they are on 
a big scale, or just the instructor showing his squad how to crawl. Poor demonstra- 
tions are of little value. 


11. Practice periods can be repeated according to progress made. 

12. Fieldcraft does not lend itself to 40 minute periods. Some lessons and practices 
need far longer and others are best combined into a day and night exercise. 

Safety Precautions 


13. Before every lesson, all weapons, magazines, drill cartridges, spare parts wal- 
lets (SPW), containers, and soldiers pouches must be inspected to ensure that no un 
authorized ammunition is present. 


xvi 
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CHAPTER 1. — DRESS, EQUIPMENT AND 
BATTLEFIELD DISCIPLINE 


SECTION 1. - DRESS 


0101. Introduction. Dress is an important matter for a soldier and never more so 
than on operations. A soldier’s clothing not only provides him with protection against 
the elements and against enemy fire but also presents an important corporate image. 
We are judged on our appearance not only by other British service personnel but by 
our Allies, the local population in countries where we are deployed and our enemy. 
Remember the old saying, ‘You only have one chance to make a first impression’. 


0102. Multi Terrain Pattern (MTP) Camouflage. MTP camouflage, introduced 
for operations in Apr 2010, is a development of the US Multi-cam pattern. This was 
a private venture developed camouflage which has been in use for several years by 
various SF groups, across a wide range of different environments. The US designer, 
Crye Precision, has adapted Multi-cam to incorporate elements of DPM shapes in 
order to create a uniquely British camouflage. MTP replaces both Woodland and 
Desert DPM for use in training and on operations. While the Woodland and Desert 
camouflage patterns are very good in their very specific environments, MTP is the 
best performing across the widest range of environments. 


0103. Personal Clothing System (PCS). Personal Clothing System (PCS) rep- 
resents an evolution of CS95 rather than a radical new design and the ‘layering sys- 
tem’ remains at the heart of the design. It recognises the increased requirements for 
protection, both in the integration with body armour and incorporation of extremity pro- 
tection and fittings for potential Combat ID systems. The clothing issued to soldiers is 
specifically designed to provide protection. The issued items have improved beyond 
recognition in the past ten years and there is genuinely no need for individuals to pur- 
chase clothing. The issued kit has been subjected to all kinds of tests which commer- 
cially available products do not have to meet; privately purchased items which melt 
when subjected to heat or flame are a prime example. It is a command responsibility 
to ensure that the clothing described below is not only worn but worn correctly. 


a. Identity Disks and Medical Warning Tags. Although not clothing, Identity 
disks (‘dog tags’) and Medical Warning Tags are included here in order to 
ensure these important items are always worn on operations. Patrol comman- 
ders must confirm that soldiers are wearing their ID disks and Medical Warning 
Tags around their necks, on the issued chain, during pre-patrol checks. 


b. Underwear. Soldiers must wear the issued anti-microbial unisex under- 
shorts when deployed. The underwear is also designed to limit the damage to 
the groin area caused by blast — specifically the tightly woven silk stops dirt 
from being forced into the body and causing infection. 


c. T-Shirt. Base layer, providing both thermal insulation and sweat-wicking. 
Based upon the current operational hot-weather t-shirt. 
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d. Thermal Shirt. A micro-fleece base layer shirt with zippered collar 
(replacing the CS95 Norwegian Shirt). 


e. Thermal Smock. A micro-fleece lined mid-layer, with windproof and 
shower proof outer, to provide increased insulation under the Windproof Smock 
(replaces the CS95 Fleece). 


f. Under Body Armour Combat Shirt (UBACS). The UBACS is worn to wick 
away sweat and keep the body as cool as possible. If it is worn as the outer 
layer, as in hot climates, you must always wear your sleeves rolled down when 
on patrol. This reduces the chance of you becoming a casualty through such 
unnecessary medical problems such as insect bites and infected minor cuts 
and grazes. In the event of being subjected to flame, the likelihood of burns will 
be considerably reduced. 


g. PCS Lightweight Jacket. A shirt that can be worn over a thermal or 
sweat-wicking layer. It can be worn either tucked into trousers or loose depend- 
ing on environmental conditions. In order to allow body armour to be worn over 
the top (in temperate conditions) buttons have been removed and replaced with 
“Touch and Close Fastenings” (eg Velcro) and a zip. External chest bellows 
pockets have been replaced with internal map pockets with pen and note- 
book/compass stowage. Bicep bellows pockets have been added to arms to 
allow stowage of ready access items when body armour is worn. In addition, 
pockets have been added to the outside forearms and elbows to allow for addi- 
tional fragmentation/bump protection to be fitted if required. The collar can be 
secured up when wearing body armour to reduce chafing. The Bicep pockets 
have Touch and Close panels to allow Combat ID Badges to be fitted if 
required. A blanking plate protects the Touch and Close Fastening while also 
allowing non-tactical badges (eg Tactical Recognition Flashes) to be fitted while 
being removable in the field. 


h. PCS Combat Trousers. Thigh map pockets have been angled to allow 
easier access. A secure pocket has been added to waist pockets to allow 
stowage of small items. The draw cord has been removed. A seat panel has 
been added to reduce wear in the crotch. Map-Pocket Buttons have been 
shrouded to reduce snag hazards. Trousers should be tied at the ankle using 
the integral cords. This stops your trousers snagging on vegetation and helps 
to prevent insects, leeches etc crawling up your legs. 


i. PCS Windproof Smock. Ensure your windproof smock, in particular, is 
kept in a good state of repair. Loss of important small items of kit through holes 
in pockets could have potentially serious implications. The design of the exist- 
ing Windproof Smock has been retained as an outer garment principally for 
when body armour is not being worn. A mesh drop liner and armpit vents have 
been added to help with thermal regulation. Buttons have been shrouded to 
reduce snag hazards. Behind the waist pockets, fleece-lined handwarmer 
pockets have been added. The Windproof Smock incorporates the same bicep 
pockets as the Lightweight Shirts. 
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j- Goretex Jacket and Trousers. The issued Goretex jacket and trousers 
provide excellent protection against wind and rain. Generally, you will only wear 
the trousers when static or in extreme conditions. The entire suit can also be 
worn for river crossings, keeping the rest of your clothing dry. Wearing ‘clip-on’ 
braces can help to keep the trousers up. 


k. Headdress. The issued brimmed cloth hat provides shade for the eyes 
and protects the ears from sunburn. Do not be tempted to trim the brim so that 
it cannot provide shade and protection. 


l. Rank Slides. In order not to compromise the MTP camouflage properties, 
only low contrast, all-arms rank slides are to be worn on MTP. 


0104. Footwear. Itis said that an Army ‘marches on its stomach’ but if your boots 
are in poor condition you won’t be marching anywhere. 


a. Boots. It is important that the boots you wear fit properly and provide 
proper ankle support. If your boots are ill-fitting or unserviceable you will be 
unable to do your job. They will last longer if you clean and polish or wax them 
regularly and remove stones from the soles. Before deploying, check for split 
soles, worn out treads, dry or cracked leather, rotten stitching, broken eyelets 
and frayed laces. Carry a spare pair of laces or enough paracord to do the job. 


b. Spare Footwear. Carry spare footwear in your Bergen to change into 
when sleeping or otherwise off duty. This gives your feet a chance to air and 
your boots a chance to dry. At the same time, you can get up and fight if you 
have to. Issued trainers are fine but other options could be canvas baseball 
boots or sandals. You are after something light that takes up little space. 


c. Socks. Socks are important. The issued socks are designed to wick 
sweat and keep your feet as comfortable as possible. Do not wear thin sports 
type socks on patrol, you will get blisters. Similarly, if you have holes in your 
socks you are likely to get blisters. 
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Fig 1-1 — Infantryman in MTP Camouflage 
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Fig 1-2 — Combat dress: note UBACS sleeves rolled fully dow 


0105. Personal Protective Equipment (PPE). \t is a command responsibility to 
ensure PPE is worn and worn correctly. 


a. Helmet. The issued combat helmets (presently Mk VI, Mk Vla, Mk 7 and 
Gentex) have been proven, not only in trials but in combat, to provide excellent 
protection. You can have confidence in your helmet but you need to wear it cor- 
rectly and treat it with respect. Ensure you always do up your chin strap (do not 
change it for another type) and do not drop it on the ground through careless- 
ness. The Helmet, Parachutist (‘Para Helmet’) provides only limited ballistic 
protection and is only used on operations following an airborne insertion - it is 
not to be used for any training other than parachuting. 


b. Body Armour. The current variants of Body Armour are: Combat Body 
Armour (CBA), Enhanced Body Armour (ECBA) and OSPREY. The operational 
standard is OSPREY. Do not carry loose items such as bayonets, cyalumes 
and pens tucked into the front loops. Serious injuries have been sustained by 
such items being blasted upwards into soldier’s faces. 
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c. Ballistic Eye Protection. Issued Ballistic Eye Protection comes in two 
main types: goggles and glasses. They are designed to provide protection 
against blast and shrapnel injuries. Note civilian sunglasses afford no protec- 
tion and are not a substitute. Glasses must always be worn on patrol. Goggles, 
which have improved ballistic and dust protection, should be worn when appro- 
priate (eg armoured vehicle crews, top cover or when boarding aviation). 
Issued Ballistic Eye Protection is designed to be worn day and night and if you 
wear prescription lenses, glasses can be fitted with inserts. It is appreciated 
that both types can and do ‘fog up’ and become grimy. If they do, clean them 
and put them back on: you only get one pair of eyes. Even the dust generated 
in an explosion will blind you — never take chances with your eyes and always 
wear your Ballistic Eye Protection. 


(1) Whichever set you are wearing, carry the other in your daysack as a 
back-up. 


(2) Think carefully about which lenses to wear for your patrol. Wearing 
the dark lenses may seem the obvious choice in bright sunshine but if you 
are required to enter dark rooms as part of your mission they will be 
impractical. The yellow lenses are a good compromise. 


d. Hearing Protection. Noise induced hearing loss is a serious problem for 
soldiers. The noise levels generated in combat are damaging and a soldier who 
becomes deaf cannot be deployed. All forms of issued Hearing Protection are 
effective. The latest, Personal Interfaced Hearing Protection (PIHP), allows you 
to hear the noises you need to hear and blocks out the damaging noises so sit- 
uational awareness is maintained. Always wear your hearing protection on 
patrol. 


e. Combat Gloves. Combat gloves ensure that you can maintain your grip 
on your personal weapon when your hands are sweating and provide protec- 
tion for the hands from cuts, abrasions and contamination from blood, dirt, fae- 
ces and chemical or biological contaminants. Do not remove the fingers from 
the gloves as this degrades the protection. 


f. Knee Pads. Knee pads provide protection for your knees which are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to injury in urban areas. You may choose to wear two or sim- 
ply one on the knee you routinely kneel down on. When moving long distances 
they can be slipped down onto the ankle to make walking more comfortable. 
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Fig 1-3 — Mark VII Helmet worn with Ballistic Eye Protection and 
Hearing Protection 


0106. Personal First Aid Equipment. Carry your personal medical equipment in 
a standard location on your body, so that fellow soldiers can find it immediately if you 
are wounded. Unit Standard Operating Procedures (USOPs) must specify which 
pocket or pouch these items are to be carried in. Make a habit of checking your 
Personal First Aid Equipment before every patrol. Do not be tempted to tape the 
items together for any reason: Every second is precious when life is at stake. 


a. Combat Application Tourniquet (CAT). Regularly check your CAT for ser- 
viceability — never tape it up. 


b. First Field Dressing (FFD). Carry your FFD on your person (in the loca- 
tion specified by your USOPs - eg left trouser pocket) but it is also worth car- 
rying an additional FFD and CAT if available in your Fighting Order. 


c. Morphine Autojector. Do not remove this from its protective case or it is 
likely to be accidentally activated. This would render a soldier unfit for action 
and impact on mission success. 


0107. OnThe Person. Asummary of recommended dress and equipment to be 
carried on the person is below. The smaller items may be carried in pockets (par- 
ticularly if a smock is worn) or in pouches attached to your Body Armour. Things like 
a small torch can be secured to your person with a length of paracord so that you 
won't lose them. 
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SECTION 2. - EQUIPMENT 


0108. Introduction. The aim of this Section is to give you guidance on the car- 
riage and composition of your equipment for training and operations — and these 
should be as similar as possible. The advice is not dogmatic, there is scope for tai- 
loring your equipment to your role and missions. 


0109. The ‘Fight Light’ Mindset. During periods when the British Army has not 
been engaged in combat operations there has been a tendency to carry non-essen- 
tial equipment. Once back in combat, whether in 1917, 1944 or 2010, soldiers natu- 
rally discarded all except what they really needed to fight and survive — the weight of 
ammunition, body armour and communications or ECM equipment being more than 
enough to carry. The average load carried on operations is currently around 60kg. To 
put this in perspective, the average soldier weighs 71 kg. Two clear lessons emerge 
from this: 


a. Essentials Only. Don’t add any unnecessary kit to the fixed weights of 
body armour, ECM, weapons and ammunition. Cut your fighting order down to 
the essentials — FIGHT LIGHT! 


b. Physical Fitness. While work is continually underway to reduce the com- 
bat load on soldiers, the need for a high standard of physical fitness has never 
been more important and exercises must be conducted where realistic battle 
loads are carried. Unless men train with heavy loads in patrol and marching 
order, they will be unable to fight and carry them in war. 


0110. Load Carrying Equipment. Load carrying equipment, commonly known 
as ‘webbing’ and its contents will vary with a unit’s role and mission. For instance, the 
amount of ammunition carried on the person by soldiers of an Armoured Infantry bat- 
talion may be less than that carried by Light Role Infantry as they will not only have 
their vehicle’s integral firepower to assist them but can also leave some ammunition 
in the vehicle. Similarly troops operating in the jungle or desert will expect to carry 
more than the one water bottle. In the past, British soldiers were issued only a single 
type of webbing, there are now several options and further change can be expected. 
This section gives guidance on the wearing, construction and, most importantly, the 
packing of webbing. 
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Fig 1-4 — Patrol Order — FIGHT LIGHT! 
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0111. Orders Of Equipment. There are 3 basic orders of equipment: 
a. Fighting Order. 
b. Patrol Order. 
c. Marching Order. 


0112. Fighting Order. Fighting Order consists of what you need to fight. In an 
emergency, you should be able to survive in Fighting Order for 24 hours. 


a. Types of Fighting Order. There are different options available for carrying 
your fighting equipment. Your role, Unit Standard Operating Procedures 
(SOPs) and specific missions and tasks will dictate what you wear. The various 
common types are listed below with typical applications. A combination of 
options (eg OSPREY with Pouches plus Battle Bag) should also be considered: 


(1) Belt Kit. Belt kit is the most versatile and currently widely issued 
option. It has a large carrying capacity keeping the weight off the shoul- 
ders and, as it leaves the front of the body clear, is good for adopting the 
prone position and crawling. Typical use: Light Role Infantry. 


(2) Chest Rig. As the name suggests, with a Chest Rig the pouches 
are mounted across the chest, giving rapid access and leaving the back 
clear. This allows the wearer to be seated comfortably. It is a good option 
for open architecture vehicle crews (eg WMIK). Typical use: Vehicle 
mounted Fire Support Group. 


(3) Combat Vest/Waistcoat. The Combat Vest or Waistcoat is con- 
figured as per the Chest Rig but is front fastening. Typical use: As per 
Chest Rig. 


(4) OSPREY with Pouches. Wearing pouches attached to your 
OPSREY creates a similar effect to the Chest Rig and Combat 
Vest/Waistcoat but with reduced bulk and the benefit of a single item of 
equipment. Additional pouches can be added for specific missions. 
Closed architecture vehicle crews should beware of using this option as 
it may hinder their escape through narrow hatches in an emergency. 
Typical use: Light Role Infantry. 


(5) Battle Bag. The Battle Bag is best for closed architecture vehicle 
crews who need to be able to exit their vehicle rapidly without being hin- 
dered by bulky equipment. It could also be a supplementary item for com- 
manders, a means of carrying additional ammunition or a Section’s 
‘Sentry Bag’. Typical use: Armoured Infantry crew. 
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b. Construction of Fighting Order. Some Chest Rigs, Combat Vests and 
Battle bags are currently issued complete, others allow modular pouches to be 
added in your personal configuration. Belt kit is issued in a modular form. There 
are 2 methods of construction: 


(1) 90 Pattern webbing (Personal Load Carrying Equipment). The 
pouches of the 90 pattern webbing are attached to the waist belt by 
means of a ‘T’ bar, velcro strip and press studs. To attach them carry out 
the following: Thread the waist belt through the loops on the rear of the 
pouch. Ensure that the lower end of the velcro strip is on the outside of 
the belt and that the open end of the pockets on the belt are facing the 
top of the pouch. Insert the ‘T’ bar into the selected small pocket. Pass 
the upper end of the velcro strip around the belt and secure it. Do up the 
press stud. 


(2) Modular Pouches. All modular pouches are attached by weaving 
the strips on the pouch through the loops on the OSPREY, vest or belt. 
Ensure that the strips are woven alternately and not simply threaded 
through. Finally do up the press stud. 


It is important that your Fighting Order fits well, is robustly constructed and does 
not rub or bounce. Pouches which are firmly attached to each other bounce 
less and you can use paracord and tie-wraps to achieve this if necessary. 


c. Contents of Fighting Order. No matter what option you wear, it is the con- 
tents that matter most. Weight will be a consideration, as will be mission type 
and duration. The following is a guide and some items will only be required by 
those in command appointments: 


(1) Must Contain. Ammunition (possibly including HE, RP and smoke 
grenades), rifle cleaning kit, bayonet/knife, Rifle Sling (when not fitted) 
and water bottle (respirator if ordered — but will be worn on its own strap, 
not attached to your Fighting Order). Note that the weapon is fitted with a 
sling for good reason, do not be tempted to discard this piece of equip- 
ment. The sling will prevent your weapon being snatched in a crowd, 
blown from your grasp by blast or dropped when crossing difficult ground. 
It will also let you work hands-free, to care for or carry a casualty for 
example. Substitute slings such as paracord are never as good as the 
real thing. 


(2) Should Contain. Emergency rations, spoon and survival tin (if not 
on person), paracord, arc markers, karabiner. 


(3) May Contain. Mess tin or metal mug, hexamine stove, pace 
counter or ranger beads, strobe, Tactical Aide Memoire (TAM), binocu- 
lars, cylumes, headtorch, miniflares, GPS, first aid kit, sandbag. 
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Fig 1-6 — MTP Battlebag 
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0113. Patrol Order. Patrol Order is your Fighting Order plus a Daysack. It con- 
sists of the additional equipment needed to enable you to operate effectively on a 
patrol for a period of 2-3 hours up to 2-3 days. 


a. Types of Patrol Order. There are 2 basic types of Patrol Order: 


(1) Bergen Side Pouches. All soldiers are issued side pouches with 
their Bergen and these can be zipped together to form a Daysack. If car- 
rying Chemical Biological Radiological and Nuclear (CBRN) Individual 
Protective Equipment, the suit will fit into a single side pouch. 


(2) Daysack. Many soldiers are now issued the Patrol Sack other, 
newer variants, have also been issued. A Daysack of 35 litre capacity is 
ideal for Patrol Order. 


b. Contents of Patrol Order. The following list is a guide to the type of items 
that may form the contents of Patrol Order and is based on operating in North 
West Europe. Local conditions, the tactical situation and Unit SOPs will all 
affect what you carry. 
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Waterproof layer Goretex jacket 
Fleece, thermal jacket or similar 


Section equipment Eg Ammunition, radio, ECM equipment 


0114. Marching Order. Marching Order is Patrol Order plus a Bergen. It consists 
of the equipment you need to operate in the field for extended periods. The Bergen 
is not waterproof and equipment should be placed in an internal waterproof bag 
(Bergen liner). The Daysack may be carried fully packed under the lid of the Bergen, 
empty and folded-up, or not at all. 
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Fig 1-7 — Patrol Order on Operations in Afghanistan 


Fig 1-8 — MTP 35 Litre Patrol Sack 
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SECTION 3. — BATTLEFIELD DISCIPLINE 


0115. Introduction. Battlefield Discipline is essentially about maintaining stan- 
dards. It covers a broad spectrum of issues, many of which are also covered else- 
where in this pamphlet. The importance of maintaining good Battlefield Discipline 
cannot be overstated: it will save lives, prevent injury and protect the British Army’s 
reputation. 


0116. Enforcing Battlefield Discipline. There are those who view Battlefield 
Discipline as an unnecessary hindrance and at odds with the operational environ- 
ment. They miss the point. It is about the application of standards that will maintain 
operational effectiveness and projecting a justified image of professionalism, rather 
than parade ground smartness. Inevitably, the enforcement of good Battlefield 
Discipline will be difficult at times: requiring leadership by example, diligence, ener- 
gy and moral courage from the commander. 


0117. The Role of the Commander. Irrespective of rank, the commander sets 
and maintains the standard. If Battlefield Discipline is poor it is the commander’s 
fault. Following these simple, well proven guidelines will help: 


a. ‘Never assume — check’. Be inquisitive and sceptical. If it doesn’t look right 
to you, it probably isn’t. Investigate and put things right. 


b. Keep your equipment as close to immediate readiness as security and sus- 
tainability allow. The motto ‘Ready for anything’ is sound advice. 


c. Think about how you carry out checks as a commander and what you do 
and don’t delegate. 


d. Hold subordinate commanders accountable for any poor discipline in their 
command as well as the individual at fault. 


e. Take all field checks (eg pre-patrol) seriously, never simply ‘go through the 
motions’. 


f. Have the courage to do the right thing — it will earn you respect in the long 
run. 
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Fig 1-10 — Are Sentries Posted, Alert and Concealed? 


0118. The list that follows is not exhaustive but suggests good practice which may 
prompt further checks and questions. 


0119. Appearance and Equipment Carriage. 
a. Are troops dressed in presentable uniform in a good state of repair? 
b. Does the image presented support your higher commander’s intent? 
c. Does dress and location of equipment match Notice-to-Move? 


d. Are FFD, CAT and Morphine Autoject carried in accordance with unit 
orders? 


e. Are weapons carried or stored in accordance with Notice-to-Move? 


f. Ifin a high threat environment, are personal weapons and ammunition 
within arm’s reach? 


0120. Hygiene and Personal Maintenance. 
a. Washed and shaved in the past 24 hour period? 


b. Washed, dried and powdered feet? Toenails cut? Fresh socks on? 


d. 
e. 

f. 
com 
g. 
h. 
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Hands washed or rubbed with alcohol gel before eating? 
Exposed skin covered? 


Malaria tablets taken (if applicable)? 


Rest routine? Are troops resting as soon as essential administration is 


pleted? 

Are troops drinking enough? 

Are troops replenishing water whenever there is an opportunity? 
Are latrine arrangements effective, understood and followed? 

Is litter collected and disposed of correctly? 

ID disks and medical warning tags worn correctly around the neck? 


Dressed appropriately for the weather and task? 


0121. Protection. 


g. 
h. 
whe 
i. 


j. 


Is PPE (body armour, helmet, gloves, eye and ear protection) worn? 
Are sentries posted, alert and concealed? 

Are sentries able to cover all potential approaches? 

Are sentries properly briefed (see duties of a sentry)? 

Can sentries raise the alarm effectively and, if necessary, silently? 
Are drills for ECM on and off being followed? 


Is all ECM serviceable and positioned correctly? 


Are troops taking a concealed fire position and able to engage effectively 


n static? 

Are clearance patrols being conducted? 

Are MGs laid on Final Protective Fire (FPF) targets? 
Are fire hazards minimized? 

Are C-IED drills being carried out correctly? 


Are troops dispersed when static? 
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0122. Equipment Serviceability. 


Are weapons clean, serviceable and ready for immediate use? 


sp 


Are as regulators correctly set? 

c. Ammunition counted, clean and serviceable? 

d. Are boots dried and polish/wax applied or suede finish brushed? 
e. Are radios and ancillaries clean and properly stowed? 

f. Radios on correct frequency? 

g. Is Night Vision equipment clean and cared for? 


h. Is Image Intensifying Night Vision equipment fitted at last light and 
removed at first light? 


i. Are spare batteries fully charged and available? 
j. Are spare batteries re-charged immediately? 


k. Is the Helicopter Landing Site clear of FOD (Foreign Object Damage — 
loose articles)? 


0123. Situational Awareness. 
a. Is the Notice-to-Move state clear and understood by all? 
b. Does everyone know the likely directions and nature of the threat? 
c. Have all been briefed and rehearsed in ‘Actions-On’? 


d. Does everyone know the location of the Emergency RV (ERV) and hard 
cover? 


e. Does everyone know the likely future tasks and the No Move Before (NMB) 
time? 


f. Are the locations of other friendly forces known? 


g. Does everyone know the location of friendly obstacles, ground sensors and 
tripflares? 


h. Are range cards made out for all static positions? 


i. Have range cards been improved in accordance with likely duration of 
stay? 
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0124. Concealment and OPSEC. 
a. Is the camouflage effective? 
b. Is light discipline observed? (assume enemy has Night Vision capability) 
c. No unnecessary movement or noise? 
d. Is the track plan being observed? and ground sign left unnecessarily? 
e. Is radio discipline being observed? 


f. Have you comfirmed that personal letters and photographs etc are not 
being carried on patrol? 


g. Is the mobile phone policy being obeyed? 


h. has everyone been reminded of OPSEC when there is access to the inter- 
net? 


0125. Vehicles. 
a. Are first parade checks being conducted? 


b. Are vehicles refuelled and prepared for immediate redeployment on return 
from a patrol? 


c. Are vehicle keys immediately available? 
d. Are vehicles parked to allow immediate deployment? 


e. Is all cargo correctly stowed, presenting no secondary hazard or blocking 
escape routes? 


f. Are troops wearing seatbelts and harnesses? 


g. Have escape and drop-down drills been rehearsed? 
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SECTION 4. - LESSON PLANS 


LESSON 1. — DRESS 
A. CONNECT 


0126. Aim. to introduce soldiers to the items of personal issued clothing. 
0127. Learning Outcomes. 

a. Introduction to basic clothing 

b. Personal Protective Equipment (PPE). 

c. Personal First Aid equipment. 

d. Equipment carried on the person 
0128. Timings. One 40 minute period. 


0129. Method. A basic instructional outdoor or indoor period. Ideally to be taught 
indoors. 


0130. Equipment. 


Complete set of basic clothing issue 1 per soldier 
Complete set of PPE 1 Set per assistant 
Eqpt carried on the person 1 Set per assistant 


0131. Preparation. 


a. Soldiers will require the complete basic clothing issue laid out (specific to 
Arm and service issue). 


b. It is unlikely that the soldiers will have the full compliment of PPE and 
equipment to be worn on the body at this stage. Instructors should teach the 
level of PPE available and adjust the equipment carried on person in line with 
unit SOPs. 


Preliminaries 
0132. Safety Precautions. Nil. 
0133. Revision. Nil 
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Introduction 


0134. Explain: A good knowledge of personal equipment will allow the soldier to 
dress appropriately in layers, to provide effective protection from the elements and 
camouflaged to remain undetected by the enemy, it also provides the basis for the 
carriage of items on the person. Wearing effective camouflage and protective equip- 
ment will ensure the soldiers remains undetected and protected from blast and small 
arms fire allowing him to play his part in the success of the mission on operations. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


O ee f meo f o oo 


1. Basic Clothing | Explain, Demonstrate, | Soldiers should be checked for correct 
Imitate and Practice | wear and fitting of clothing. 
Teach the relevant clothing pack issued 
by the unit. 


Explain, Demonstrate, | Soldiers should be checked for correct 


Imitate and Practice |wear and fitting of PPE if available. 
Teach the relevant PPE pack issued by 
the unit. 


3. Personal First | Explain, Demonstrate, | Refer to Chapter 1 Section 1 
Aid Eqpt Question 

4. Eqpt Carried |Explain, Demonstrate, | Refer to the list contained within 
on the Person Question Chapter 1 Section 1 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


0135. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Final practice if time permits. 
c. Set tasks/homework for next lesson and pack kit. 


d. Summary. Allow soldiers a period of reflection and summarize learning 
To include the following: 


(1) The importance of correctly fitted clothing. 


(2) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 
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LESSON 2. - LOAD CARRYING EQUIPMENT 


A. CONNECT 


0136. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to demonstrate the assembly and wearing of 
the load carrying equipment. 


0137. Learning Outcomes. 


a. Types of load carrage equipment. 
b. Construction of load carrying equipment. 
c. Packing. 


0138. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 


0139. Method. Basic indoor or outdoor instructional periods prior to the use of 
the equipment in the field. 


0140. Stores: 


Assembled equipment complete to scale 1 for instructor 

Unassembled equipment complete to scale 1 for instructor 

Stores and personal equipment required for packing 

Fighting Order, Patrol Order, Marching Order 1 of each for 
instructor 

Combat helmet 1 per soldier and 
instructor 

Unassembled equipment complete to scale 

appropriate to Arm, Service and Role 1 per soldier 

Stores and personal equipment required for packing 1 of each per soldier 

Tables 2 (optional) 


0141. Preparation. 
a. Setup tables with the unassembled equipment. 
b. Place the bayonet next to the bayonet frog. 


c. Place the magazines next to the appropriate pouches. 
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0142. Miscellaneous. 


a. When handling parts of the equipment, the instructor is to name them and 
their purpose. 


b. The instructor is to use the information, drills and techniques applicable to 
his Arm, Service or Role. 


d. The theatre of operations will dictate the best method of packing and car- 
rying of equipment. For recruit training the method described in the lesson is to 
be used. 


Preliminaries 
0143. Ensure the squad have their complete issue of equipment. 


0144. Form the squad in a semi-circle around the tables. 


0145. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


0146. Explain: A soldier’s effectiveness in combat can be hindered greatly by 
excessive weight being carried. The soldier needs to understand what options are 
available regarding load carrying equipment, how it should be assembled and what 
kit and equipment should be packed in it. Knowing this will enable the soldier to best 
select the method of packing equipment to suit the operation thereby making them 
more effective on the battlefield. 


B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


a a 


1. Types of Load Explain, Demonstrate, | Fighting, Patrol and Marching order. 
Carrying Eqpt and Question Fight light mindset. 


2. Construction of Explain, Demonstrate, | Soldiers should be checked for cor- 
Eqpt Imitate and Practice | rect wear and fitting of PLCE 


Teach the relevant PLCE pack 
issued by the unit. 


3. Packing Explain, Demonstrate, | Refer to Chapter 1 Section 2 
Question equipment to be packed will vary 
dependant on unit SOPs. 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 
0147. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Inspection of the squads assembled equipment by the instructor. 
c. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) When packing the pouches consideration must be given to ease of 
access of essential items. 


(2) The securing of pouches to prevent items falling out. 
(3) The correct adjustment. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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LESSON 3. — BATTLEFIELD DISCIPLINE 


A. CONNECT 


0148. Aim. Describe battlefield discipline and standards to be upheld by serving 
soldiers. 


0149. Learning Outcomes. 
a. Role of the Commander 
b. Appearance and carrage of equipment 
c. Hygene and personal maintenance. 
d. Protection. 
e. Equipment servicability. 
f. Concealment and situational awareness. 
0150. Timings. One 40 minute periods. 
0151. Method. Basic indoor lecture best delivered by the PI Comd/PI Sgt. 
0152. Stores: 


Powerpoint Presentation 1 for instructor 
White Board 1 for instructor 
Visual Aids As Required 


0153. Preparation. 
a. Setup and rehearse powerpoint presentation. 
b. Prepare and layout visual aids. 


0154. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


0155. Explain: Battlefield discipline ensures the cohearance of a unit as a fight- 
ing force it will ultimately save lives, prevent injury and safe guard the army’s repu- 
tation. Its enforcement by commanders and compliance by all is essential. 
Battlefield discipline is the responsibility of everyone. 
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B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


ee | eoa 


1. Enforcing Explain and Question | Use Q & A to get the information 
Battlefield Discipline from soldiers as to their views and 
and ideas on what battlefield discipline 
The Role of the means to them 

Commander 


2. Pers appearance |Explain and Question 

and Carriage of Eqpt 

3. Hygene and per- |Explain and Question 

sonal maintenance. 

4.Protection Explain and Question Ps 
5.Eqpt Serviceability | Explain and Question PO 


6.Concealment and | Explain and Question 
Situational 
Awareness 


C. CONSOLIDATE 
0156. End of Lesson Drill. 

a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 

b. Set tasks/homework for next lesson 

c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Importance of maintaining standards within the unit. 
(2) Being situationally aware. 
(3) Maintaining yourself and your equipment. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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CHAPTER 2. — LIVING IN THE FIELD 


SECTION 1. - FOOD AND WATER 


0201. Introduction. Living and operating in the field is arduous and a soldier is 
reliant upon the food he eats to provide enough energy and nutrients to sustain him. 
Food in the field is provided primarily in the form of Ration Packs. This section 
explains what you find in Ration Packs, what equipment you need to cook them and 
how to do it. The positive effect on morale generated by a hot meal should not be 
underestimated. 


0202. Cooking Equipment. In order to cook and eat the food in your ration pack, 
you need the following: 


a. A Boiling Vessel. This could be a mess tin, metal mug or the Boiling 
Vessel (BV) fitted to most Armoured Vehicles. 


b. Water. Note that if preparing hot food, it is much easier to pour water 
from the issued 1 litre black plastic water bottle than a camelback. Water must 
be either from an official source or been purified: 


(1) The Lifesaver (ie safe to drink). The Lifesaver is an issued filtration 
system which will produce potable water. 


(2) Puritabs. Normally issued to each man these will sterilise the fil- 
tered water for drinking. They can be used on their own, even if the water 
is very dirty. 


(3) Boiling. This is the last resort and must be for at least ten minutes. 
Scum must be taken off the top, prior to cooling and then drinking. 


c. Knife, Fork and Spoon. You are issued with a metal knife, fork and 
spoon. Many soldiers carry only a spoon to eat with in the field. Plastic and 
metal spoons are easily cleaned and suitable. 


d. Cooker. The hexamine cooker (‘hexi stove’) has the advantages of being 
relatively small and light, working in all environments and, importantly, it is what 
you will be re-supplied with. 


e. Matches or Gas Lighter. The waterproof matches should be retained for 
lighting the hexamine blocks in very wet and windy conditions. It is worth car- 
rying a gas lighter to light your hexi, there is no need for an expensive type. 
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0203. The 24 Hour Multi Climate Ration (MCR). The MCR is designed to pro- 
duce two hot meals per day, a midday snack and lots of drinks. MCRs packs contain 
a mix of ‘boil-in-the-bag’ meals in foil pouches, powdered drinks and snacks. There 
are 38 different MCR packs. All the pouched food within the ration pack is designed 
to be eaten hot but if the tactical situation means you cannot cook, it can all be eaten 
cold too. MCRs are carefully designed to provide all the energy and nutrients your 
body needs to stay effective when working hard and living in the field (a mean aver- 
age of 4000 Kcals, 550gm Carbohydrate,133gm Fat, 100 gm Protein). If you discard 
items, it cannot do this: you should aim to consume all the components in order to 
gain maximum benefit. On a short patrol, this may not matter but if you are reliant 
upon MCRs for extended periods it will become an important factor. There is now a 
wide selection of menus including vegetarian, kosher and halal packs. An example 
MCR (Menu 19) contains: 


a. Breakfast. Sausage, omelette and beans. 


b. Snacks. Mexican Tuna pasta, raspberry fruit grains, fruit and nut mix, gold- 
en oats snack bar, raspberry shortcake biscuit. 


c. Main Meal. Beef with Cassava, Fruit Cocktail in syrup. 


d. Sundries and Drinks Pack. Chewing gum, Tabasco sauce, weatherproof 
matches, paper tissues, water purification tablets, beverage whitener, sugar, 
tea, coffee, chocolate drink, an isotonic drink, wet-wipes and a menu sheet. 


0204. Cooking the Food. Every soldier develops his own style of cooking rations 
and this is just a guide. To prepare your meal, follow the procedure below: 


a. Lighting your Hexi Stove. Find or make a level surface which is sheltered 
from the wind. An area twice the size of the stove should be cleared to ground 
level to prevent fire. You may need to dig a small hole to achieve this (make sure 
you replace the turf afterwards). Unfold the hexi stove, place it in position and 
break up a couple of hexi blocks onto it. Light the hexi blocks. If it is very wet 
and windy, the waterproof ‘lifeboat’ matches in the Ration Pack will always work. 


b. Boiling Your Meal. Check the foil pouch of the ‘boil-in-the-bag’ meal and 
if it is punctured discard it. Place the pouch into your mess tin or metal mug and 
cover it with water. Then put the mess tin or mug on the hexi stove. Do this 
carefully, spilt boiling water is at best irritating but could also scald you or your 
mates. Covering the boiling vessel with a lid reduces the time it takes to boil 
and, therefore the amount of fuel you use up too. Make sure that the water is 
properly boiling (i.e. bubbling a lot) and leave your meal in it for a couple of min- 
utes. Lukewarm meals are miserable. 


c. Eating your Meal and Making a Hot Drink. Take the meal out of the boiling 
water carefully, perhaps using a spoon or the pliers on a multi-tool. It is obvious- 
ly very hot and you may want to hold it in a gloved hand, cradled in a hat or sim- 
ilar. Use the boiling water to make a hot drink. Any extra hot water could be used 
for washing and shaving, or poured back into the water bottle. never waste water! 
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Fig 2-2 — Cooking in the Field 
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Tactical Considerations. The tactical situation must be considered before 


a meal is prepared. The light, smoke and smells created by cooking can give away 
your position. Consider the following: 


0206. 


0207. 


a. Always post a sentry. 
b. Fire can be seen easily at night: as a rule, complete all cooking in daylight. 


c. The burning of paper and uneaten food as well as extinguishing hexamine 
with water causes unnecessary smoke. 


d. When you are in close proximity to the enemy (e.g. Observation Post), food 
should be eaten cold. This is known as ‘hard routine’. 


Climatic Considerations. 


a. Cold Weather. When very cold there is a need to consume hot food and 
plenty of hot drinks. This will prevent the body temperature falling and also pro- 
vide energy. The main meal, if possible, should be eaten late in the day, because 
it will keep energy levels high and provide warmth through the night. A main 
meal eaten prior to arduous exercise tends to burn off energy immediately. 


b. Hot Weather. In extreme heat there is a need to increase fluid intake (ie 
lots of water) and also to replace the salts lost through sweating - the isotonic 
drink is provided to achieve this. The controlled intake of water after arduous 
exercise is essential. 


Tidying Up. After eating always: 
a. Wash your mug and spoon before they are packed away. 


b. Pebbles, sand or grass tufts can be used to clean the bottom of the mess 
tin but a kitchen scourer is better. 


c. The quantity of rubbish produced is small. The clear wrap used on the boil- 
in-the-bag meals should be used as rubbish bags. Never leave or bury rubbish 
— you are creating Ground Sign for the enemy. 


d. Scorch marks left from cooking should always be camouflaged before 
leaving. 


Qpa; ter 1 ls 


„Dress, pase and Batt efield Ay 
Discipline | 
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SECTION 2 —- SHELTER 


0209. Introduction. You need protection from the elements in order to stay fit to 
fight. Without protection, and in cold, wet conditions your body temperature can drop 
dangerously low. A shelter or ‘basha’ built using a poncho will provide that protection, 
especially when used in combination with the sleeping bag, goretex bivvi bag and kip 
mat. 


0210. Putting up a Basha. When living in the Field, it may be decided that the 
Platoon or Section will spend the night in a Harbour or Hide. It is your responsibility 
to build a basha, generally in pairs using ponchos. There are two methods of con- 
struction described below that are recommended for use in wooded areas and one 
for open areas but you will soon find your own preferred method. The poncho is best 
prepared beforehand by permanently attaching green bungees to all the loops. This 
will make life much easier when you are trying to put up a basha in darkness, in a 
woodblock, in torrential rain. Carry strong tent pegs to secure the bungees — six 
should be enough to cover the chance of losing a couple. 


a. Method 1. Create a tent by taking string or a cord assembly from the cen- 
tre loops on the poncho and secure them to two trees The four corners can be 
secured using either pegs or rocks. To prevent water pooling on the outside of 
the basha a pole can be used to keep the shelter upright. 


b. Method 2. At two corners of the poncho attach string or cord assembly. 
Find two suitable trees far enough apart and attach one corner of the poncho 
to each tree. The corner attachments must be approximately half a metre up 
the tree in order to create a small downward slope. Pull the other two corners 
down towards the ground and secure them with either pegs or rocks. The 
bungee attached to the centre loop should then be looped over a branch above 
and be pulled tight, or tied to two sticks stuck in the ground. It can be a good 
idea to dig a small storm drain around the shelter area, to take away surface 
water. 


c. Method 3. If in an open area with no trees, a variation of method 2 can be 
achieved using small tent poles or similar items. 


0211. Points to Note. When building a basha, the following points may seem 
obvious but they are worth remembering: 


a. Try to site the open side of the basha away from the prevailing direction 
of the wind and rain. 


b. Try to site your basha far enough into a wood that it cannot be seen from 
the woodline. 


c. It should either be taken down completely during the day or at the very 
least bungees loosened and lowered to the ground. 
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Fig 2-3 — Making Shelters using a Poncho (a) 
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Fig 2-4 — Making Shelters using a Poncho (b) 
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SECTION 3. — SURVIVAL 


0212. Introduction. A study of survival techniques is beyond the scope of this 
pamphlet. The aim of this section is to cover the most basic issues and recommend 
simple items to carry. It is very unlikely that you will need to use them but should you 
find yourself unfortunate enough to be separated from your patrol, on the run in a 
hostile area or in a downed aircraft, they could make all the difference. The very fact 
that you have considered the issue in advance will assist your mental preparedness. 
With the right attitude and If you are physically fit, you will have a much better chance 
of operating effectively if in a survival situation. Much has been written about living 
off the land, hunting, fishing, gathering wild food — in reality, only someone with the 
skills of a gamekeeper and angler has a fair chance of catching small animals to eat. 
To a lesser extent, practice is still required with regard to firelighting and shelter con- 
struction skills. Inclusion of a beef stock drink and local currency is the highest rec- 
ommendation of one soldier who had to use his survival tin for real! 


0213. The Basic Requirements of Survival. The basic requirements for survival 
are water, fire, shelter and food. The order of priority is not fixed — it will depend 
where you are. If you in the desert, water will probably be top of the list: in the arctic, 
shelter and fire will take precedence. 


a. Water. Water is critical for survival and, in modern Western society, we 
take it for granted. An average person can survive for over 2 weeks without 
food but only about 2-3 days without any water. Look after what water you have 
and do not wait until you run out until you search for a fresh source. 


b. Food. It takes a healthy person a long time to die from starvation and the 
body will continue to function on its reserves. 


c. Shelter. Exposure to rain, wind and cold can kill quickly, even in temper- 
ate climates whilst exposure to baking sun will swiftly dehydrate you. 


d. Fire. The need for fire is closely linked to shelter and the need to keep 
warm. It also provides the means by which to purify water through boiling. 


0214. Survival Tin. Every soldier should make up a survival tin and carry it in the 
field, depending on role and mission. There is a balance here with the ‘fight light 
mindset’ for example, if you are operating as a recce patrol far from your operating 
base then carry one. if you are on a framework patrol close to your base then don't. 
If you have still got your Fighting Order with you, you will have the essentials any- 
way. The tin itself needs to be pocket sized, able to be used as a reflective surface 
for signaling and as an emergency boiling vessel. Some personnel, such as aircrew, 
are issued such tins. If you are not, such tins (tobacco tins) are very inexpensive. The 
following items are recommended: 


a. Small ‘Dayglo’ square. To attract attention, particularly from the air. 


b. Small Heliograph. To attract attention and as a mirror to help when treat- 
ing any injuries to the face. 
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c. Button Compass. A luminous, liquid filled button compass which swings 
freely. Make sure you know how to use it. 


d. Stub of Pencil and Folded Paper. For making notes and messages. 
e. Local Currency. Often the easiest way of getting food, help or directions. 


f. Magnifying Glass (Lens Only). To start fires using directed sunlight and 
to help when extracting splinters and stings. 


g. Waterproof Matches and Striker. The issued set from a Ration Pack are 
fine. Matches are an easy method to make fire so don’t squander them. Use 
them when other methods have failed. 


h. Stub of Candle. To help start a fire and provide a source of light. 


i. Flint and Steel. A flint with a steel saw striker will work in the wet and long 
after you have run out of matches. 


j. Lighter. To quote a Jungle Warfare Instructor ‘the best method of lighting 
a fire in the jungle’...and in fact, anywhere. 


k. Puritabs. For use where the water may be impure and you cannot boil it. 
l. Condom. To make an improvised waterbottle which can hold around 2 
pints of water. Place it inside a sock or similar item to help support the weight 
when full. 


m. Length of Fishing Line, Hooks and Weights. Carry small hooks and a few 
split lead weights plus as much line as possible as it has many uses. 


n. Sharp Blade. This could be craft knife type blade or a scalpel — you can 
improvise a handle. 


o. Brass Snares. Brass snare wire has many potential uses as well as 
catching animals. Carry between 50cm — 100cm. 


p. Beef Stock Drink. From the ration pack. This is a guaranteed morale 
booster when you really need it. 


q. Wire Saw. Flexible wire saws are the best way to cut large branches. 


r. Needle and Thread. Include strong thread, a few needles and at least 
one with a large eye. 


s. Safety Pins. Lots of potential uses. 
t. Analgesic Tablets. Mild pain relief. 


u. Plasters and Cotton Wool. Useful for minor wounds. The cotton wool can 
be used as kindling and to pack out your tin to prevent rattling. 
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Fig 2-5 — Survival Tin and Contents 
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SECTION 4. — HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


0215. Introduction. Casualties due to sickness and disease have outnumbered 
battle casualties in many campaigns. High standards of personal hygiene coupled 
with good food hygiene and the provision of safe drinking are essential. Man, like a 
machine, must be maintained, serviced and looked after daily. You need to be able 
to maintain yourself in the field if you are to remain combat effective. Failure to do 
this will result in sickness, fatigue and ailments which will make you a non-battle 
casualty. every platoon should have an Environmental Hygiene Trained Person 
(EHTP) but maintaining your health and hygiene is very much a personal responsi- 
bility. 


0216. Personal Cleanliness. Personal cleanliness requires self-discipline: 


a. Hair. The hair should be kept short to permit easy treatment of head 
injuries and combed regularly to prevent parasites. If possible, it should be 
washed at least once a week. When there is no barber available hair can be 
cut on a self-help basis in your Platoon. 


b. Face. The face must be washed daily and shaved regularly as this ensures 
the respirator fits correctly. it also keeps the skin clean and presents a profes- 
sional image. After washing, fresh cam cream should be applied if appropriate. 


c. Teeth. The teeth should be cleaned at least twice a day to prevent oral 
infections and tooth decay. Particular attention should be given to the joins 
between the gums and the teeth. If possible teeth should be cleaned after every 
meal. 


d. Body. The body must be washed daily, with special attention to the arm pits 
and groin. These areas are warm and moist and if they are not washed regu- 
larly fungus will grow. Any cuts, especially to the hands must be cleaned and 
covered with a waterproof dressing to prevent infection. Always take the oppor- 
tunity of having a shower when available. Washing in all climates is the most 
important part of a soldiers daily routine, however irksome. 


e. Feet. Feet must be kept clean and powdered and the nails cut to prevent 
in-growing toe nails. It is important to cut toe nails ‘square’ to prevent them 
ingrowing and worth having a proper scissors or clippers to do the job. Socks 
must be changed daily and the feet if possible kept dry. If practical loosen the 
boot laces, or even better massage the feet. If a soldier's feet are in a poor con- 
dition it will rapidly affect his ability to operate and it is therefore a command 
responsibility to ensure this does not occur. Section and Platoon Commanders 
must carry out foot inspections - they should not be dismissed as 'a thing of the 
past’ or avoided because it isn't the most pleasant of tasks. 


0217. 


0218. 
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Cold Weather. 


a. Try to maintain body temperature by increasing the intake of food and hot 
drinks. Never take alcohol as it causes a reduction of the body’s core temper- 
ature. 


b. Wear the appropriate clothing, keep it dry and change into dry cloth7ing to 
sleep. Remember the rule ‘loose and in layers’. 


c. Keep socks dry and the feet well massaged. 


d. Keep exposed skin protected and in extremely cold weather use vaseline 
and lip salve. 


e. Avoid frostbite by protecting the extremities, fingers, toes, ears and nose. 
Be sensible and if working hard take a layer of clothing off. If static put extra 
clothing on. Always keep limbs stretched, flex the toes, keep the mind alert, 
then the body will follow. 


Hot Weather. The main dangers are from heat exhaustion, which can 


rapidly turn into heat stroke, and from sunburn. Heat exhaustion is caused by the loss 
of fluids and body salts, and this can occur in any climate, if sensible precautions are 


not ta 


ken. 
a. The fluid intake must be increased to at least eight to ten pints of safe water 
each day. If working extremely hard in a very hot climate an extra pint of water 
should be taken for every extra hour worked. Alcohol should not be consumed 
because it causes dehydration. 
b. The sun’s rays can cause painful sunburn which will affect your perfor- 
mance in the Field. It is the soldier’s responsibility to ensure he does not get 
sunburn. 

(1) Wear sunblock to protect exposed skin. 

(2) Wear your Ballistic Eyewear (dark lenses) to protect your eyes. 

(3) Sleeves should be worn which cover the arm to the wrist. 


(4) Do not cut down the brim of your hat such that it fails to cover your 
ears or give shade to your eyes. 
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0219. Sanitation. Sanitation in the field is very important. Urination and defeca- 
tion must be carried out within defined areas. When the location is left these areas 
must be marked. The basic rules are: 


a. Ifa latrine is constructed, it must be sited correctly and its use enforced. 


b. If there is no latrine, a hole must be dug and the excreta covered over with 
soil. Remember to retrieve the shovel as well as the personal weapon; all too 
often one or the other can be left behind. 


c. Wash your hands with soap and water or rub them with alcohol gel. 
0220. Trauma Risk Management (TRiM). Staying fit and healthy in the field 
involves your mental health too. TRIM is the system by which soldiers who have 
experienced traumatic events are monitored and managed in order to provide sup- 
port as required and reduce the impact upon their life. Your sub-unit will have trained 


TRIM practitioners who will consider TRIM interventions in the following circum- 
stances. 


a. There has been serious injury to yourself or others — particularly fellow sol- 
diers who you know. 


b. Personnel have been disabled or disfigured. 

c. The trauma involves death and particularly grotesque death. 
d. The trauma is complex, long-lasting or multiple. 

e. Personnel have been involved in a ‘near miss’. 

f. Personnel experience overwhelming distress after the event. 


Make sure that everything has been correctly recorded at the time using the LFSO 
3209 TRIM forms. 


Note that Witnessing the mistreatment, death or injury of children, women, the elder- 
ly, the disabled, friends and colleagues is likely to be even more traumatic. 
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Fig 2-6 — Washing in the Field 


Fig 2-7 — Well Maintained Kit - a Sign of Professionalism 
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SECTION 5. —- CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


0221. Introduction. It is vital that the soldier is able to maintain his weapon, 
clothing and equipment in the field. Serviceable, well maintained kit is a sign of pro- 
fessionalism. 


0222. Weapons. Lessons have been given on how to maintain personal 
weapons under normal and adverse weather conditions. Weapons must be kept 
clean, serviceable and absolutely free from rust. It is the responsibility of every sol- 
dier to ensure that this is carried out; it is his first priority maintenance task. Make 
sure you keep your weapon cleaning kit dry, wet flannelette is of little use. 


0223. Clothing. To maintain his clothing to the required standard a soldier must: 


a. Prior to deploying on operations or training, ensure that the clothing taken 
is clean and serviceable. 


b. Have the capability of repairing his clothing by making up a small ‘house- 
wife’ with needles, cotton and buttons. 


c. In the field it is essential to keep clothing dry. Before packing it into web- 
bing, pack the clothes into waterproof bags. Non-transparent bags may be 
labelled to make it easier to find items. Plastic bags should either be transpar- 
ent or of an appropriate camouflage colour. 


d. Whenever possible, wet clothing should be taken off at night prior to get- 
ting into your sleeping bag. Wet or damp clothes must be dried if the opportu- 
nity arises. Slightly damp items can be dried at the bottom of the sleeping bag 
if its being used but beware of soaking your sleeping bag with wet clothing. 
Always try and keep one set of dry clothing. Keep wet clothing separate from 
dry clothing. 


e. Sweat can rot clothes. If the opportunity arises try to rinse or wash your 
clothes, particularly underwear and socks. 


f. Socks should be changed daily. Socks with holes will cause discomfort and 
blisters. Try to keep socks dry and clean. Rubbing socks vigorously can pre- 
vent matting and allow them to be used for longer. 


g. Boots should be cleaned once every 24 hours. Use an appropriate treat- 
ment such as polish, wax or dubbin for smooth leather. For suede finishes, the 
issued brush should be used. Always have a spare pair of laces. 


h. Always check the sleeping bag zip prior to deploying. Keep the bag dry by 
packing it into a rucksack liner. If sleeping in the open use your goretex bivvi bag 
to keep it dry. The sleeping bag occasionally needs to be aired and shaken. This 
is best achieved by opening the zip and two soldiers shaking it vigorously. 
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SECTION 6. - LESSON PLANS 
LESSON 4. — FOOD AND WATER 


A. CONNECT 


0224. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the soldier how to feed himself in 


the field. 
0225. Learning Outcomes. 
a. Cooking equipment. 
b. The Ration Pack and cooking. 
c. Tactical and climatic considerations. 
d. Hygiene. 


0226. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 


0227. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods. 


0228. Stores. 


Fighting Order 

ECBA 

Combat helmet 

24 hour ration pack 
Hexamine cooker 

Mess tins 

KFS 

Water bottle (full) and mug 


1 per soldier, and instructor 
1 per soldier and Instructor 
1 per soldier and instructor 
1 per soldier and instructor 
1 per soldier and instructor 
1 per soldier and instructor 
1 per soldier and instructor 
1 per soldier and instructor 


0229. Preparation. Reconnoitre a suitable area bearing in mind the fire risk and 


try to select a site that resembles a ‘basha’ area. 


0230. Miscellaneous. 


a. During the lesson the instructor should give additional practical cooking 


hints from his own experience. 


b. Practice is best conducted by allowing the squad to cook a meal at a later 
stage in the day or by employing imitation to the demonstration. 
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Preliminaries 
0231. Safety Precautions. Nil. 


0232. Revision. Revise the standards of personal hygiene. Once covered form 
the squad into a semi-circle. 


Introduction 


0233. Explain: Soldiers, no matter how fit, require to be nutritionally balanced to 
be effective in the field. Issued rations provide this nutrition and cater for the demand 
that combat places on the soldier’s body. Soldiers will more than often be required 
to cook for themselves using rations and issued cookers and therefore a good knowl- 
edge of these rations and cooking methods will allow the individual soldier to sustain 
him/herself correctly and therefore be effective in battle. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 
[sage atnod Remar 


1. Cooking Explain, Demonstrate, 
Equipment and Question 


2. The Ration Pack |Explain, Demonstrate | Instructors should teach the rations 
and Question available explaining the breakdown 
of meals and the sundary packs 


3. Cooking Explain, Demonstrate, 
Imitate and Practice 

4. Tactical Explain, Demonstrate, 

Considerations and Question 

5. Hygiene Explain, Demonstrate, 
and Question 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


0234. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The importance of preparation and personal cooking skills tempered 
with hygienic practices in the field. 


(2) The importance of maintaining energy output and conserving water. 


(3) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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LESSON 5. — THE TWO MAN SHELTER 


A.CONNECT 
0235. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the construction of a two man shelter. 
0236. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Methods of Construction. 
b. Erecting the Shelter. 
0237. Timings. Two 40 minute lessons. 
0238. Method. Basic outdoor instructional periods. 


0239. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sights and sling 1 per soldier 
Magazine 1 per soldier 
CEFO 1 set per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 
Sheet Shelter 1 per soldier 
Cord assembly/string As required 
ECBA 1 per soldier 


0240. Preparation. 


a. Reconnoitre an area that will best illustrate the construction of a shelter in 
a wooded area, and on open ground. 


b. Before the lesson prepare an example of each type of shelter. 
0241. Miscellaneous. 


a. The lesson is best conducted, first showing the squad the constructed 
shelters, then demonstrating their construction. The squad should then prepare 
their own under supervision. 


b. The area of operations will normally dictate the best method of construct- 
ing a shelter. For recruit training all the methods described in the lesson are to 
be used. 


Preliminaries 


0242. Safety Precautions. Normal. 


0243. Revision. Nil. Ensure the squad have got their sheet shelters and cord 
assemblies, demonstrate their safe use then split the squad into pairs. 
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Introduction 


0244. Explain: Soldiers need to be rested to be effective. All climates require shel- 
ter for effective rest to be taken and soldiers should be able to erect their own tempo- 
rary shelter using issued items. A good shelter will provide shelter from the elements 
and a base from which he/she can administer themselves. A knowledge of erecting 
shelter under all conditions will help the soldier to remain operationally effective. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


[Sage f Mera 


1. Methods of Explain, Demonstrate, | Show an example of each type of 
Construction and Question sheter explaining the benifits of 
each type 


2. Construction Explain, Demonstrate, | Each pair should construct a differ- 
Imitate and Practice | ent type of shelter 


3. Considerations Explain, Demonstrate, | Explain sighting considerations use 
and Question the soldiers constructed shelters to 
discuss points raised 


C. CONSOLIDATE 
0245. End of Lesson Drill. 


a. Questions from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Normal safety precautions. 

c. Pack kit. 

d. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The importance of keeping dry. 
(2) The necessity for camouflage. 


(3) The different ways of constructing a shelter, from using ground hol- 
lows to fallen trees, from fences or broken walls. They all have one pur- 
pose, to give protection from the elements. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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LESSON 6. — SURVIVAL 


A.CONNECT 
0246. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach basic survival requirements. 
0247. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Basic Requirements 
b. Contents of a survival tin. 
0248. Timings. One 40 minute lesson. 
0249. Method. Basic indoor/outdoor instructional periods. 


0250. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sights and sling 1 per soldier 
Magazine 1 per soldier 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 
Survival Tin 1 per instructor 
Table As required 
ECBA 1 per soldier 


0251. Preparation. 
a. Layour contents of the survival tin grouped into water,food, fire and utility. 
b. Print of and issue to soldiers the contents list contained within Chapter 2. 

0252. Miscellaneous. 
a. Purchased pre-prepared survival tins are available from a number of 
sources and can prove to be expensive. Every encouragement should be 
made to construct a comprehensive survival tin from self help and resouces 
already available. 

Preliminaries 


0253. Safety Precautions. Normal. 
0254. Revision. Nil. 
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Introduction 


0256. Explain: Itis every soldier’s duty to attempt escape if captured. All soldiers 
should be capable of surviving should they find themselves in a situation that requires 

it, for instance having escaped from a CPers compound. A basic knowledge and some 
simple equipment carried on the person will allow the soldier to survive until he/she 

is able to link up with friendly forces. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


[Sage [Metro Remares 


1. Basic survival Explain, Demonstrate, | Emphasize that the priorities of sur- 
requirements and Question vival will alter dependant of environ- 


ment you are operating in. 


2. Contents of the Explain, Demonstrate, | Demonstrate the use of each item 
survival tin and Question 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


0257. End of Lesson Drill. 


a. Questions from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Normal safety precautions. 

c. Pack kit. 

d. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The importance of replacing items once used. 
(2) Carrage of the survival tin at all times. 


(3) Practice the skills during field training exercises until competent in 
their use. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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LESSON 7. — MAINTAINING STANDARDS OF PERSONAL HYGIENE 
A. CONNECT 
0258. Aim. The aim of this lesson is to teach basic health and hygiene in the field. 
0259. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Personal Cleanliness. 
b. Hot and cold weather considerations. 
0260. Timings. One 40 minute period. 
0261. Method. A basic instructional period. 
0262. Stores. 


Marching Order, complete 1 set per soldier 

appropriate to Arm, Service or role 1 set per instructor 

Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier and 
instructor 

ECBA 1 per soldier 

Bag Water Filter NSN J11 8465-99-973-6663 1 set per soldier 

Water Purifying Tablets 1 set per soldier 

NSN HI 6850-99-225-1833 1 set per soldier 

Tables As required 


0263. Preparation. 
a. Select a suitable area for the lesson. 
b. Set up under the table. 
(1) Marching Order. 
(2) Contents of washing and shaving kit. 
(3) Millbank bag. 
(4) Puritabs. 
c. Ensure squad members have packed their washing and shaving kit. 
0264. Miscellaneous. 


a. The film ‘Your Health at Risk’ (Army Code No. C1616) should be shown as 
a follow up to this lesson. 
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Preliminaries 
0265. Safety Precautions. Nil. 


0266. Revision. Battlefield discipline (Lesson 3). Position the squad in a semi- 
circle around the table. 


Introduction 


0267. Explain: Maintaining good hygiene in the field is essential if you are to 
remain operationally effective. During many of the conflicts the British Army has 
been involved in it is poor hygiene and disease that has caused the most casualties. 
To avoid becoming a casualty and to ensure you are able to remain fit to fight, a good 
knowledge of personal hygiene techniques is needed. 


B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


a 


1. Personal Explain, Demonstrate, | instructor to demonstrate washing 


Cleanliness imitate and Practice | and shaving in field conditions 


2. Hot and cold Explain, Demonstrate, 
weather considera- |and Question 
tions. 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


0268. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Question to and from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Pack kit. 
c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Good health means being combat effective. 


(2) Apply good, sound common sense to personal hygiene and the 
body will remain healthy. 


(3) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson. 
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LESSON 8. — CARE AND MAINTAINANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
A. CONNECT 


0269. Aim. To teach the soldier how to maintain his weapons, clothing and equip- 
ment in the field. 


0270. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Weapons. 
b. Clothing. 
0271. Timings. One 40 minute period. 


0272. Method. A basic instructional period best taught during a soldiers first field 
training exercise 


0273. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier and instructor 
Magazine 1 per soldier and instructor 
Maintenance Kit complete 1 per soldier and instructor 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier and instructor 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier and instructor 
Clothing to scale 1 set for instructor 

Tables 2 (optional) 

ECBA As necessary 


0274. Preparation. 
a. Select a suitable area for the lesson. 
b. Set up tables with: 
(1) Rifles and tool roll. 
(2) Unpacked clothing and Fighting order. 
0275. Miscellaneous. For details of weapon maintenance refer to the appropri- 
ate pamphlet. 
Preliminaries 
0276. Safety Precautions. Normal. 


0277. Revision. Nil. Position the squad where they can observe the prepared 
tables. 
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Introduction 


0278. Explain: Being able to maintain the kit and equipment issued to you is a 
sign of a professional soldier. All kit should be ready for use at a moments notice 
and only correctly maintained kit will allow for this. Your commander needs to be 
able to rely on you to maintain your personal weapon and equipment without con- 
stantly checking on you. Failure to maintain your kit will be that it will invariably let 
you down when you need it most. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 
a 


1. Weapons Explain, Demonstrate, | instructor to demonstrate daily 
Imitate and Practice | weapon cleaning in field conditions. 


2. Clothing and Explain, Demonstrate, | Instructor should demonstrate how 

Equipment and Practice to inspect equipment for servicabili- 
ty, cleaning and husbandry then 
repacking 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0279. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Normal safety precautions. 
c. Summary. To including the following: 
(1) The importance of good ‘husbandry’. 


(2) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson. 
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CHAPTER 3. — AWARENESS,OBSERVATION 
AND CONCEALMENT 


SECTION 1. - AWARENESS 


0301. Introduction. |n today’s battlespace, the collection and assessment of 
information is critical to mission success. Commanders now have a vast array of 
technological aids such as unmanned aerial vehicles and radio intercept capabilities 
to help them gather data, yet the best sensor of all remains unchanged: you, the sol- 
dier. The British Army’s most valued asset is its soldiers and it needs bright, alert and 
aware soldiers now, more than ever, in the increasingly complex situations in which 
we find ourselves operating. Such men and women are the cornerstone of our capa- 
bility, giving us ‘the agile edge’ and allowing us to seize the initiative. 


0302. The Soldier’s Value as a Sensor. The human mind remains the most 
capable and sensitive processor. Well trained and alert soldiers are able to sense 
vital changes in atmospherics which cannot be identified by machines. This speed of 
processing information will save lives by spotting the warning signs of hostile activi- 
ty and enabling us to get ahead of the enemy. 


TEU 


Fig 3-1 — To have ‘the edge’ you need to be alert and aware 
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0303. The Decision Action Cycle. The true value of information, noted by a sol- 
dier and processed rapidly will only be gained if appropriate action is taken in a time- 
ly manner. It is all about having a faster Decision Action Cycle than the enemy, main- 
taining the initiative and catching him ‘off guard’. The classic Decision Action Cycle — 
sometimes referred to as the OODA loop (observe, orientate, decide, act) is illustrat- 
ed below. You, as an individual soldier on the ground, are critical to the process: 


0304. Instinct and Awareness. Soldiers need to be alert and aware of their sur- 
roundings — you may wish to think of it as being ‘streetwise’ and that’s a good analo- 
gy. Through practice, you can hone these skills and make the most of the natural skills 
which long ago enabled man to become the number one predator. Examples are: 


a. Ambush. Historically, many soldiers have ‘sensed’ something wrong prior 
to entering the killing area of an enemy ambush and this has enabled them to 
take the necessary counter-action. It may be that there just seems to be some- 
thing different in the street (eg none of the street lamps are working, there are 
no children playing where they usually do, that ‘rock’ looks a strange shape) or 
it may simply be a hard to explain feeling. Do not dismiss such instinctive feel- 
ings lightly, you may have subconsciously picked up on something — always tell 
your commander. 


b. Crowd Dynamics. An alert soldier will be able to sense initial changes in 
the atmosphere of a crowd well before violence breaks out, gaining vital time. 
Awareness, sharp observation and common sense borne of experience of sim- 
ilar situations are all factors in your favour. Expect that initial indications of trou- 
ble are more likely to occur in depth rather than at the front of a crowd. The 
crowd may be controlled by individuals using mobile phones but they are more 
likely to be slightly removed in order to avoid becoming entangled. Crowd size 
will be affected by factors such as football matches, weather and time of day. 
Knowledge of the pattern of life for the local area is invaluable. 


Observation 
(& Assessment) 


Communication Communication 
\ 
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Fig 3-2 — The Decision Action Cycle 
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0305. Awareness as a State of Mind. Being alert and aware is not something that 
can be switched on and off overnight. It starts at home in the UK: in your daily life, 
around barracks and on exercise. It may not be immediately obvious but the tradition- 
al Army practice of saluting is a fair measure of awareness - it requires knowledge and 
recognition of who to salute. If you can't recognise your Commanding Officer in his 
'civvies' you aren't likely to be able to recognise a High Value Target insurgent from a 
photograph. Soldiers who walk around with their heads down in camp are the same sol- 
diers who will fail to spot the warning signs of an IED. Being bright, sharp and street- 
wise will also help you when you are ‘out on the town’. You will be able to look out for 
your mates and spot early indicators of trouble. Cultivate ‘awareness’ as a state of 
mind. Two important aspects of awareness are Cultural Awareness and Ground Sign 
Awareness: they are covered in detail later in this Chapter. 


0306. Memory. Memory is a key part of awareness, remembering people’s 
faces, what they are wearing and what they are doing, vehicle registration numbers, 
when market day is, when is there a call to prayer and so on. Remembering things 
like this improves with practice — and you can practice it almost anywhere. Once you 
are on operations, if you are in a previously occupied location, you will have access 
to a database compiled from patrol reports. This database will help to inform you of 
the normal pattern of life for the area. It is important to remember this as well as you 
can, noticing something ‘out of the ordinary’ may save your life or those of your 
mates. In turn, when out on patrol, be alert, look around and take in the surroundings 
and the atmosphere. Noticing mundane everyday things is important too, only by 
knowing what usually goes on somewhere can you tell when something is different. 
Use every patrol to learn more about where you are and help your Patrol Commander 
to compile his Patrol Report. In a Section, their must be eight human sensors oper- 
ating constantly, not one. 


0307. Knowledge. To be properly aware, you also need background knowledge 
of where you are operating. If you think you are pretty streetwise in your home town, 
remember that it is largely because you have built up a detailed ‘database’ in your 
mind of the roads and houses, the people who live and work there and what their nor- 
mal behaviour is. You know what to expect, who the people with power are, who com- 
mands ‘respect’, which pubs and clubs are most likely to see trouble and which are 
quieter for example. If you are on operations in a foreign country, not only will the 
people and geography be different but also their culture. The better you know and 
understand their culture, the more aware you will become. Examples may be as sim- 
ple as knowing when to expect people to gather at a church, mosque or market or if 
shops tend to close after lunch. Have the attitude that you will never stop learning - 
just think how long it took to gain that detailed knowledge of your home town. 
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SECTION 2. - GROUND SIGN AWARENESS 


0308. Introduction. Ground Sign Awareness is closely linked to Tracking and 
the draws upon the same skills and techniques. Later, in Section 4 of this Chapter, 
we examine 'Why things are seen’ which can be summed up as ‘The Seven Ss': 
Shape, Silhouette, Shine, Shadow, Spacing, Sudden Movement, Signature. These 
can also be applied to Ground Sign Awareness. Noting ‘why things are seen’ from 
the notes on Observation: Shadow, Shape, Shine, Silhouette, Surface, Sudden 
Movement, Signature. These can also be applied to Ground Sign Awareness. Sight 
accounts for 60% of information gained through the senses so it is important to be 
able to recognise what you are seeing. The other senses bring in the remaining 40%. 
‘Sixth sense’ is the recognition of danger but the inability to state why or how this is 
so, for example the nagging feeling at the back of your mind that something is wrong 
but being unable to state why; learning to identify what you are seeing and associat- 
ing it with what you have learnt should help you recognise danger more quickly. 


Fig 3-3 — Ground Sign Awareness — be switched on! 
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0309. Sign. Sign is: ‘Any evidence of change from the natural state that is inflict- 
ed upon the environment by the passage of man, animal or machinery’. It is true to 
say that sign is visible to all. However, the majority of us, until trained, do not recog- 
nise the significance of what we are looking at. The ability to recognise sign is fun- 
damental to Ground Sign Awareness, and the soldier who fully understands what 
sign he is looking for will be able to ‘tune in’ to all environments and in all weather 
conditions. All sign is identified by one or a combination of the following characteris- 
tics: Regularity, flattening, transfer, colour change, discardables, disturbance. 
Ground Sign Awareness is about more than following a track - critically, it is about 
identifying the presence of the abnormal or the absence of the normal. 


0310. Regularity. Regularity is an effect caused by straight lines, arches or other 
geometrical shapes being pressed into the ground leaving marks not normally found 
in nature. 

a. Geometric patterns in the soil in the shape of a footprint. 


b. Leaves with a straight bent edge; leaves would not fall and break this way 
without a large amount of pressure being applied on top of them. 


c. Regularity created by unnatural straight and curved edges. 

d. Straight and patterned lines in the soil. 
0311. Flattening. Flattening is the general levelling or depression caused by 
pressure on an area, and is identified through a comparison with the immediate sur- 
roundings, for example a bed space, or a boot print on grass. 

a. Flattening created by a person sitting on the ledge. 


b. Flattening of leaves and stem. 


c. Dead leaves which are crushed and broken next to complete curled up 
leaves. 


d. Stones have been compressed into ground creating flattening. Leaves and 
twigs have clearly had pressure applied to them. 


0312. Transfer. Transfer is a deposit carried forward over an area after the tar- 
get has moved from one environment to another, for example mud onto grass. 


a. Water has been transferred to the top of the rock, there is no other way that 
this part of the rock would be wet whilst the remainder stays dry. 


b. Sand ona log. 
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Fig 3-5 — Flattening — Tall grass has been slightly flattened by a passing patrol 
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Fig 3-7 — Colour Change 


0313. 
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Colour Change. Colour change is the difference in colour or texture from 


the area that surrounds it, for example, overturned leaves. 


a. Footprints through a field, compression causes a colour change in the 
grass. 


b. Liquid on the ground. 
c. Trampled clover. 


d. Over-turned leaves caused by trampling; there are often distinct colour dif- 
ferences between the top and underside of each leaf. 


0314. Discardables. Discardables are any materials ‘cast off’ (intentional or oth- 
erwise) by the target, e.g. rations, packaging, equipment. Body waste and blood is 
often incorporated into this category. Remember that all these factors apply to you 
too! If you drop litter it will enable the enemy to track you or find the positions you 
have used (not to mention the lack of battlefield discipline). 


0315. 


a. Body Waste. Any naturally occurring matter which is produced by the 
human body or any substance which is placed into the mouth and either dis- 
charged or vomited out. Body waste consists of the following 3 types: Urine and 
semen, faeces, oral discharge (ie anything from the mouth or nose, e.g. spit, 
snot, blood, sunflower seeds, gum or tobacco products). 


b. Blood. Blood drops or splashes resulting from a wound could indicate the 
position and severity of the injury to the tracker. Examples of blood spoor are: 
Venous bleeding (drops or smears), arterial bleeding (bright red spurts and 
splashes), head wound (mixed grey matter and blood), gut shot (dark red and 
foul smelling) and lung shot (bright red and frothy). 


Disturbance. Disturbance is any other change or rearrangement of the 


natural state of an area caused by the passage of the target (e.g. insect/animal life, 
dead leaves, bruised roots). 


a. The water becomes cloudy where the foot has disturbed the silt. 


b. When disturbed insect / animal life may become chaotic and erratic and not 
follow normal patterns of behaviour. 


c. A slight clearing of leaf litter and vegetation implies that it has been kicked 
up or pushed to one side by the quarry. 


d. The stick has been compressed into the ground causing the earth either 
side of it to crumble slightly. 
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0316. Categories. All sign is divided into two categories with the dividing line 
taken at ankle height. The two categories are: 


a. Top Sign. Top Sign is sign above the ankle to the height and width of the 
person and equipment he may be carrying. Examples of top sign are: Broken 
twigs or leaves, scratches on trees, hand holds on trees, changes in colour and 
unnatural position of vegetation and cutting. 


b. Ground Sign. Ground Sign is sign left mainly by the feet or equipment 
placed on the ground. It refers to all sign below ankle height. Examples of 
ground sign are: Foot or boot marks, broken twigs or leaves on the ground, 
bruised or ‘bleeding’ roots, disturbances of insect life on the ground, mud 
deposited from boots. 


0317. Classification. |n almost any environment you will be able to identify sign 
due to the fact that animals and possibly man may have been in the area prior to or 
since the target. It is essential therefore to identify what sign belongs to the target and 
discount ‘foul sign’. Sign can therefore be given one of two classifications: 


a. Conclusive. Conclusive sign is sign that indicates the passage of the tar- 
get through the area e.g. a foot print, discardables or cutting, in other words 
sign that is definitely made by the target. 


b. I/nconclusive. Inconclusive is sign that may or may not have been caused 
by the target. 


0318. Experience. The ability to be able to pick up conclusive sign will increase 
with experience. A novice may require several characteristics of sign to be convinced 
he is still pursuing the same target, however an expert will require far fewer indica- 
tors. A track trap is ‘an area that is conducive to leaving and retaining good sign and 
spoor’. 


0319. Factors Affecting Ground Sign. There are four factors which affect 
Ground Sign, these are: 


a. Animal Spoor. Sign left by an animal is known as Spoor. The soldier must 
consider the animal life in the area and know how to differentiate animal and 
human sign. Hooved animals make a distinct chop mark as they walk. The 
shape of the hoof acts like a knife-edge and the manner in which animals dis- 
tribute their body weight onto the hoof causes it to cut into the ground (eg. a 
wild pig standing on a stick would cause it to break in two places). 


b. Human Spoor. When a human places his foot down the heel is the first 
part to touch the ground. As he is moving, his weight is being transferred from 
the heel onto the ball then onto the toe, which means the weight is being dis- 
placed evenly over the foot. (eg a human would cause two breaks on a stick, 
one on either side of his foot). 
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c. Other Human Sign. |f there is other human sign in the area, the soldier 
must determine through the sign pattern that he has identified abnormal from 
the normal activities. 


d. Terrain. The terrain in which the target is operating will have an impact 
upon the amount and type of sign produced. The characteristics of sign remain 
the same however they will look different in different terrains and different char- 
acteristics will be more prominent. 


0320. Grassland. The ease of spotting Ground Sign will depend on the type of 
grass (i.e. long grass — knee high) will be knocked down and will stay down for some 
time, depending on the weather. Short grass will spring back into its original position 
in a relatively short space of time. The following points will assist when tracking in 
grassland: 


a. Pointers. Grass is normally trodden down and pointing in the direction 
the target is travelling. 


b. Colour Contrast. It presents a contrast in colour to the normal under- 
growth when pressed down. 


c. Dew. lf the grass has been wet with dew the night before, the dew will be 
rubbed off. 


d. Transfer. Mud or soil from footwear may appear on some of the grass. 


e. Dry Grass. If it is dry grass broken and crushed stems will be found. 
Footprints will normally be found in dry grass areas. 


f. New Grass. If new vegetation is showing through it indicates that the 
track is an old one. 


g. Short Grass. In very short grass (ie up to shin height) a boot will damage 
the grass near the ground and invariably a footprint or impression will be found. 


0321. Rocky Terrain. Rocks are both easily disturbed and generally easily 
marked, this makes looking for Ground Sign in rocky country not as hard as imag- 
ined. The following points need to be considered: 


a. Rolling Stones. Unless moving over large boulders, stones or rocks will 
either move aside or roll over. This will disturb the soil, leaving a distinct varia- 
tion in colour and an impression. If wet, the underside of the stone and rock will 
be darker in colour, and if dry, a much lighter colour. Stones on the side of hills 
will move slightly or roll away when walked on, irrespective of whether the tar- 
get is moving up or down hill. 


b. Scratches and Chips. If moving over large stones the base of the boots 
tends to scratch the surface of the rocks. Boot marks tend to show dark in 
colour. 


c. Lava. Boot marks tend to show whiter in colour. 


0322. 
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d. Brittle Stone. |f the stone is brittle it normally chips and crumbles when 
walked on and a light patch appears. The pieces of stone that have chipped off 
should also be seen nearby. 


e. Pressed in Stones. Stones on a loose or soft surface are normally 
pressed into the ground when walked upon, leaving either a ridge around the 
edge of the stone where it has forced the dirt out, or a hole where the stone has 
been pushed below the surface of the ground. 


f. Transfer. Particles of stone sometimes catch in the sole of the footwear 
and are deposited further on and show up against a different background. 


g. Moss. Where moss is found growing on rocks a boot or hand will proba- 
bly dislodge it. 


Primary Jungle. Within primary jungle, there are many areas to find sign. 


These include the undergrowth, live and dead leaves, live and dead trees, streams 
with muddy or sand banks, and moss on the forest floor and rocks. The following 
points need to be considered: 


a. Wet Leaves. Wet leaves on the forest floor when disturbed will show up 
as being much darker than those that are undisturbed. 


b. Dry Leaves. Dry leaves when undisturbed show a distinct bleached 
upper surface (a ‘biscuity’ colour) whereas in comparison the underside is dark 
brown. Therefore disturbed dry leaves will leave a significant dark colour 
change. 


c. Dead Leaves. Dead leaves often become very brittle and crack or break 
under the pressure of a person walking on them. The same can be said for 
small dry twigs. 


d. Top Sign. Where the undergrowth is thick, especially on the edges of the 
forest, the target may have to push through the vegetation. Bushes and branch- 
es with green leaves that have been pushed aside and twisted will expose the 
under side of the leaves which will be lighter in shade than the top of the leaf. 
To identify this you must look through the vegetation and not at it. 


e. Broken Twigs. Broken twigs assist in assessing how long it is since the 
track was laid. Freshly broken twigs, green or dead, tend to portray a cream 
colour at the break and on fresh twigs fine hair like strands of wood will be pre- 
sent. The colour at the break will get darker and the fine strands dissipate with 
time, but breaking the twig again will give an indication by comparison of how 
long it is since the original break occurred. Freshly broken green twigs usually 
retain the smell of sap for up to three to four hours. 


f. Rotten Wood. Boot impressions will be left on fallen rotten trees if 
walked on. 


g. Fallen Logs. Marks are generally left on logs which lay across a path or, 
if not on the logs, on the track on either side of the log. 
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h. Bruised Roots. Where roots are stepped upon they will often show bruis- 
ing marks. 


i. Broken Cobwebs. Broken cobwebs across the path may indicate pas- 
sage of animals or humans along the path. 


0323. Secondary Jungle. This is where the primary growth has been cleared 
and the secondary growth has started. Usually, it is very thick and difficult to pene- 
trate so the individual may be forced to make his way through by either cutting or 
crawling along at ground level. The following points need to be considered: 


a. Broken branches and twigs. 
b. Leaves knocked off branches. 


c. Colour change, as in branches facing the direction in which the target has 
travelled. 


d. Footprints on the ground which show up clearly as grass does not grow 
underneath. 


e. Tunnels made very low to the ground. 
f. Broken cobwebs. 
g. Pieces of clothing or equipment caught on sharp edges of vines, bushes etc. 


0324. Wetlands. Wetland includes rivers, streams, marshy and swampy ground. 
This type of terrain is quite conducive to leaving good sign. The most likely forms of 
sign to be located are as follows: 


a. Footprints. Footprints on the banks and in shallow water or in mud. 
b. Discoloured Water. Mud being stirred up, discolouring the water. 


c. Transfer. Rocks splashed with water in a slow moving / small stream and 
water on the ground at the point of exit. Look for areas of colour change on river 
/ stream beds indicating where the target has passed. 


d. Crossing Points. Boots may have been taken off to wade the stream. 
Look for spots on banks where this was done and where they were put on 
again. Normally there will be sign where the person sat down to take off and 
put on his boots. 


e. Mangrove Swamps. In mangrove swamps mud will be stirred up. Also 
branches of mangrove will be bent where people have held onto them to pre- 
vent themselves from tripping over roots. There may be top sign in the form of 
colour change where the target has pushed through tall reeds etc. 
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0325. Sand. Sand is a relatively easy medium to recognise sign, however you 
need to understand what type of sand is in your area. The biggest problem is that 
rain and wind can obliterate marks and impressions within a couple of minutes. The 
main points to be considered are as follows: 


a. Hard Sand. lf the surface is reasonably hard, the footprint is very clear. 


b. Soft Sand. If the surface is soft the footprint will be quite deep and in the 
early morning and late afternoon the walls of the impression may cast a shad- 
ow. 


c. Wet Sand. This will quickly return to its natural state. 


0326. Climatic Conditions. Climate can have an adverse affect on sign making 
the task more difficult. The following climatic conditions should be considered: 


a. Direct Sunlight. The average temperature in tropical areas is between 
30-40 °c. In open areas direct sunlight will greatly affect sign: 


(1) Heat will accelerate colour change (e.g. will dry or bleach leaves far 
quicker than in cooler areas). 


(2) In disturbed areas it can create contained shadow. 


(3) Strong Wind. Strong winds are a frequent occurrence, especially 
prior to heavy rain, and although not always felt by troops operating with- 
in thick jungle, strong winds cause a great deal of disturbance to the veg- 
etation. It disturbs vegetation and blows it around into different positions. 
It may conceal some ground sign by blowing vegetation on top of it cre- 
ating leaf litter. 


(4) Heavy Rain. The average annual rainfall in most of the tropical 
areas is around 180 inches (500cm) per year although this falls mostly 
during the wet season. Thick cloud will reduce light therefore affecting vis- 
ibility. Heavy rain will wash out some sign very quickly, particularly ground 
sign. Sign is aged very quickly in heavy rain. 


0327. Wildlife. Wildlife will both assist and hinder recognition of sign. In many 
countries, birds, insects and mammals will warn other animals of impending dan- 
ger from intruders, e.g. monkeys will shout warnings when they see humans in the 
jungle whereas insects tend to go silent. Large groups of animals can foul sign so 
badly that recognition of sign becomes almost impossible. Elephants and pigs are 
particularly bad offenders of this. In this instance a soldier should consider apply- 
ing the following drill: Look for a likely exit point - Isolate the track -carry out a like- 
ly area search. 
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0328. Sign in Built-up Areas. Built-up areas including villages, roads etc, can 
cause additional problems. Sign leading towards a village may indicate an RV with 
other forces, familiarity with the locals, or that the enemy target area is close by. Sign 
in these areas will invariably involve significant foul sign, However, the soldier can 
identify Ground Sign by: Knowledge of Track Traps, conduct a likely area search and 
look for the presence of the sign pattern and key sign. 


0329. Summary. Each of the four main factors will affect the sign created by 
the enemy. It must be remembered that the type of sign will vary in different types 
of terrain and the soldier must take time to tune in and anticipate climatic conditions 
and time. 
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SECTION 3. - CULTURAL AWARENESS 


0330. Introduction. Understanding the human terrain, securing the population, gain- 
ing and maintaining popular support: these are three of the ten principles for Counter 
Insurgency and Cultural Awareness is a key factor in all of these activities. Wherever 
you find yourself operating in the future, the chances are that it will be a ‘war amongst 
the people’ whether you are Warfighting, Peace Keeping or everything in between. 
Understanding the people and their culture is fundamental to success. Knowing the 
local culture can have a profound effect on both the amount of support you will 
receive from local nationals but will also help you to ‘know your enemy’. The increase 
in media coverage of military operations means that a cultural ‘incident’ could have 
far reaching and profound effects. It is the responsibility of every soldier, regardless 
of rank to gain a thorough understanding of the culture of the operational theatre in 
which they are being deployed - exploit the culture to complement UK aims. Theatre 
specific Aide Memoires are available for all current operational theatres but there are 
some guidelines which should be applied at all times. 


0331. ‘Dos and Don’ts’. Many local customs may appear strange and even at 
odds with UK values however showing respect for these customs or even a basic 
understanding of them can be key to gaining local national support or even prevent- 
ing support from being lost. Some basic ways of showing respect in any theatre are 
as follows: 

a. Use basic greetings in the local language. 

b. Accept hospitality where appropriate. 

c. Respect locals in authority. 

d. Ensure men do not search women. 


e. Remove headdress and sunglasses when talking to someone in authority 
— if safe to do so. 


f. Respect local religions and places of worship i.e. Churches, Mosques, 
Synagogues etc. 


0332. In any operational theatre there are also some basic things you can do to 
avoid disrespect: 


a. Don’t ask about female members of the family in conversation. 
b. Don’t admire a local nationals’ personal belongings. 
c. Avoid using dogs in places of worship. 


d. Don’t photograph someone unless you have their permission first. 
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0333. Things to Learn. There are some key areas of culture a soldier should 
learn about before deploying to a new country: 


a. Language. Learning basic greetings and key phrases is key in gaining 
respect from local nationals. 


b. Religion. Religion is one of the key areas where offence can be caused 
in another country. All soldiers should: 


(1) Gain a basic understanding of major religions in the theatre of oper- 
ations. 


(2) Be able to identify places of worship and religious figures i.e. Priests 
or Mullahs. 


(3) Show respect towards religious people, places and objects i.e. the 
Bible or Koran. 


c. Females. The attitude of some societies towards females can differ 
wildly to those in Britain. Be careful not to cause offence, if in doubt always 
err on the side of caution and use a female to conduct any searches / inter- 
views of females. 


Fig 3-10 — Understanding the Human Terrain 
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0334. Leadership Engagement. Identifying those who are most important 
and/or respected in your area of responsibility can be decisive in gaining the support 
of locals. All soldiers have a part to play in identifying such individuals, whose impor- 
tance or influence on the community may become apparent through their own behav- 
ior, through the behavior of others towards them (awareness again!) or through dis- 
cussion with locals or interpreters. 
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Identifying Key Leaders. Key Leaders can be: 


(1) Elders. 

(2) The Rich (e.g. land owners). 

(3) Educated people (e.g. Engineers, Doctors, Teachers). 
(4) Religious leaders. 

(5) Politicians (e.g. local government representatives). 
(6) Civil or military personnel (e.g. Chief of Police). 


b. Approaching Key Leaders. When first approaching Key Leaders you 
should: 


(1) Treat them with respect. 
(2) Ideally get introduced to them by someone who knows them. 


(3) Try to build a rapport by engaging in small talk and getting a positive 
response. 


(4) Read the mood of the situation. 
(5) Move on if the response is negative. 
Behaviour During KLE. During a Key Leader Engagement you should: 


(1) Shake hands with and greet everyone present. In some cultures 
hugging may also be used in greeting. You may need to ‘get over' a nat- 
ural British reluctance to do this! 


(2) Accept offers of food and drink, avoid only if hygiene is questionable 
- do your best to eat or drink something, sticking to canned drinks and 
boiled rice for example). 


(3) Raise specific points that you want to address with the senior figure 
at the meeting. Be prepared for them to discuss this with other people 
present (note who these are as they will also have influence and are 
potentially secondary points of contact) before he answers you. 
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(4) Do not expect answers to the points you raise immediately. It may be 
necessary to conduct follow up meetings. Consider subsequent approach- 
es to key persons in their place of work or in a social environment. 


(5) Conduct detailed negotiations in private. Consider a location away 
from distractions and unwanted listeners. 


(6) Do not accept offers of alcohol. Warm drinks (eg tea) rather than 
cold can help to create a friendlier atmosphere. 


(7) Wear Regimental headdress if safe to do so rather than helmet and 
sunglasses. 


(8) Avoid taking long barrelled weapons into meetings if safe to do so. 
A discreetly carried pistol will likely be acceptable. 


d. Organising a KLE. When organising a meeting with a Key Leader you 
should: 


(1) Consider the seating plan and where you sit influential persons. 
(2) Make time for social chat before starting business. 

(3) Use and explain an agenda. 

(4) Defuse heated discussion and avoid contention. 

(5) Listen. 


(6) Pay attention to detail. Note relationships between people at meet- 
ings (where do they sit in relation to each other, who shakes hands with 
who, does someone ignore you when they leave the meeting etc.). All of 
this informs situational awareness. 


(7) Always record and report the outcome of meetings. Do not limit this 
to the agenda. Note the interaction between people and how they react 
to your comments / issues. 


(8) Never promise anything that you cannot deliver. 
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Fig 3-11 — At a Meeting 


0335. Interpreters. In many operational theatres it may be necessary to employ 
interpreters or ‘TERPs’ in order to hold detailed conversations with local nationals. 
Interpreters should be treated with the same courtesy and respect that you should 
show other locals, indeed in many cases your interpreter will become as much one 
of the team as the LMG gunner. In some theatres interpreters could be in serious 
danger as a result of working with UK troops and may become targets of intimidation 
or violence. In-theatre SOls for working with interpreters should be adhered to but 
some basic tenets are: 


a. Know your interpreters background in order to avoid potential frictions dur- 
ing any activity he will be supporting. 


b. Brief interpreters to translate word for word. 
c. Remember that English translations of local dialect are likely to be shorter. 


d. Talk to your audience, not the interpreter — brief your interpreter that you 
will not be looking directly at him. 


e. Question your interpreter if you are not confident that he is translating 
properly. 


f. Make sure your interpreter is happy to translate in a given situation. He might 
not want to go into certain areas or meet certain individuals for fear of reprisals. 


g. De-brief your interpreter after your meeting and away from local nationals 
and find out what was said ‘between the lines’. 
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0336. Searches. Conducting searches during counter-insurgency operations 
can be culturally very sensitive, particularly property searches. In some operational 
theatres rules may apply as to when searches of property can or cannot be con- 
ducted and the method of search may be prescribed. In theatre SOls will give spe- 
cific security or administrative details for conducting searches but in broad outline: 


a. Respect cultural sensitivities towards women during house searches — give 
them time to cover up before entering a female’s room. 


b. Treat the elderly with respect during a search. 


c. Use female searchers to search women where possible. If none available 
use metal detectors (e.g. HOODLUM) in a straight up and down motion — do 
not follow body contours. 


d. Keep women, children and elderly family members in shelter — do not 
make them stand in the cold or rain. 


e. Understand local attitudes / sensitivities towards dogs before using them in 
house or vehicle searches. 


f. Use local civil or military personnel to gain entry to buildings and to deal 
with crowds / onlookers where practicable i.e. local police. 


g. Understand local laws and attitudes to weapons systems. In some coun- 
tries it is legal to hold small arms in houses or even to walk about with them. 


h. Search outbuildings or structures like haystacks or woodpiles etc., even 
those some distance away from the buildings — think outside the box, where 
would you hide something! 


i. Treat people and property with respect when conducting person, building 
or vehicle searches. 


j- Enduring messages should inform the population of the reasons for and 
methods used in house searches and set the general conditions for their con- 
duct. 


k. Engage with local leaders. Ideally have them present in the house as the 
search is conducted. 


l. Explain to elders and the local community what is happening and why. Do 
not allow an information vacuum to develop that can be exploited by the enemy. 


m. Conduct follow-up info campaigns to explain the results of the search. 
n. Beas open and honest as you can be about what has happened and why. 


o. Use normal procedures for damage claims. Explain these to local leaders. 
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0337. Dealing with Religious Sites. Places of worship, shrines, graveyards etc. 
are significant in every potential theatre of operations. In some cultures these will be 
the hub of the community and will double up as the school, meeting place or even 
seat of local government. Consideration should be given to the following: 


a. Know where these are on your patch. Understand their significance to the 
local nationals. 


b. If practicable use local civil or military personnel to enter them in the first 
instance. 


c. Avoid causing collateral damage to them as far as is reasonably possible. 


d. If it is necessary to conduct operations on or near religious areas ensure 
local leaders are informed (where possible) and negotiate acceptable proce- 
dures with them. 


e. Do not fire onto religious areas first. If you are perceived to attack them the 
enemy becomes defenders of the church / mosque. If they fire first then the sit- 
uation is changed. 


f. Consider the wider implications of your actions. It may be better to back off 
and lose the chance to capture one or two of the enemy than risk alienating 
yourself completely from the local population. In these cases exploit 
Information Operation (IO) opportunities. 


= aie Eee Loe a 


Fig 3-12 — Local Knowledge can be Invaluable 
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SECTION 4. - OBSERVATION 


0338. Introduction. Visual training is training to observe, coupled with a knowl- 
edge of how to conceal. To observe is to see through the enemy’s concealment; to 
conceal is to defeat his observation. Once trained in both, the soldier can locate and 
kill the enemy without being seen himself. 


0339. Why Things are Seen — Visual Spectrum. Whether an object is easy or 
difficult to see with either the naked eye or binoculars depends upon several factors. 
They can be remembered as the ‘Seven Ss’: 


a. Shape. Some things can be recognized instantly by their shape, particu- 
larly if they contrast with their surroundings. Two easily distinguished shapes 
which require disguise for concealment are: 


(1) The clear cut shape of a soldier’s outline. 
(2) The smooth round top of a combat helmet. 


b. Silhouette. Any object silhouetted against a contrasting background is 
clearly visible. Smooth flat backgrounds such as water, a field, or worst of all 
the sky, should be considered dangerous. An object may also be silhouetted if 
it is against the background of another colour. For concealment, choose an 
uneven background such as a hedge, bush, trees or broken ground. 


c. Shine. lf an object has a texture that contrasts with its surroundings it is 
clearly visible. The surface of the combat helmet and white skin contrast vio- 
lently with most backgrounds and need to be disguised to assist concealment. 
Be aware of items that glint in sunlight which can be seen from long distances. 


d. Shadow. In sunlight, an object casts a shadow which gives away its pres- 
ence. For concealment, keep in the shade if possible. The shade affords cover 
and there are no ‘tell-tale’ shadows. Remember that as the sun moves, so do 
the shadows. 


e. Spacing. Natural objects are never regularly spaced. Regular spacing 
means man-made objects. For concealment avoid regular spacing. 


f. Sudden Movement. The eye is attracted to any movement but especially 
sudden movement. For concealment, movement has to be slow and cautious. 


g. Signature. People, vehicles and equipment all have a Thermal 
Signature. While camouflaged in every other way, it is possible to see heat 
sources such as an engine block, a hot gun barrel, hexi stove and a human 
body when using a Thermal Imager. Equipment and dress also have different 
levels of Infra-Red relectivity. Issued equipment has all been tested to minimise 
such signature. 
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Fig 3-13 — Patrol Silhouetted on a Ridgeline at Night 


Fig 3-14 — Watchface Glinting in Sunlight 
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Fig 3-15 — Use of shadow: 
Soldier on the left — poor 
Soldier on the right — good! 


mia 


Fig 3-16 — Regular Spacing draws the Eye to this Patrol 
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Fig 3-17 — Sudden Movement Attracts Attention 
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Fig 3-18 — The Human Eye 
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0340. Biological Night Vision and why we use Red Torches. Humans have a 
natural capability to see at night and it takes from roughly 10 to 30 minutes to fully 
adapt. This is why we use red filtered torches at night to help preserve natural night 
vision. While even a flash of white light will ruin your night vision make the adapting 
process start again, red light has much less of an effect. 


0341. Thermal Imagery. Thermal imager systems (eg FIST Thermal Imager) 
convert energy in the Infra Red (IR) wavelength into a visible light display. All objects 
hotter than absolute zero emit thermal infra-red energy, so thermal cameras can pas- 
sively see all objects, regardless of ambient light. The amount of thermal energy 
released depends on an object's surface temperature. Radiation also originates from 
the surroundings and is reflected in the object, and the radiation from the object and 
the reflected radiation will also be influenced by the absorption of the atmosphere. 


0342. Image Intensification. The image intensifier (eg Common Weapon Sight 
(CWS)) is a vacuum-tube based device that converts visible light from an image so 
that a dimly lit scene can be viewed by a camera or the naked eye. When light strikes 
a charged photocathode plate, electrons are emitted through a vacuum tube. These 
strike a microchannel plate which causes the image screen to illuminate with a pic- 
ture in the same pattern as the light that strikes the photocathode but on a frequen- 
cy that the human eye can see. This is very like how a television works. The image 
is said to be ‘intensified’ because the output visible light is brighter than the incoming 
Infra Red light. 


0343. Active Illumination. Active illumination technologies work on the principle 
of coupling imaging intensification technology with an active source of illumination in 
the near Infra Red (NIR) or shortwave Infra Red (SWIR) band. Examples of such 
technologies include low light cameras. Active infrared night vision is now common- 
ly found in commercial, residential and government security applications, where it 
enables effective night time imaging under low light conditions. However, since active 
infrared light, such as the Infra Red (IR) torch on your Laser Light Module (LLM) can 
be detected by night vision goggles it must be used with care in tactical military oper- 
ations. 


0344. Techniques. In order to locate an enemy, who will be adept in the skills of 
camouflage and concealment, a soldier needs to learn how to observe, by scanning 
and searching. Scanning is a general and systematic examination of an area, to 
detect any unusual or significant object or movement. Searching is a thorough exam- 
ination of certain features in the area. Both require complete concentration, com- 
bined with the knowledge of why things are seen and the principles of camouflage 
and concealment. 
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Fig 3-19 - Commander’s Target Locating System (CTLS) 


0345. Scanning. 
a. Divide the area into foreground, middle distance and far distance. 


b. Scan each area horizontally starting with the foreground. To obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency, move the eyes in short overlapping movements. Moving the 
head will minimize eye fatigue. The speed at which scanning is carried out will 
depend upon the type of country being observed and the amount of cover it 
affords to possible targets. 


c. When horizontal scanning is completed, scan along the line of any fea- 
tures which are angled away from the observation position 


0346. Searching. Searching may take place at any stage during scanning i.e., if 
the soldier’s position is dominated by a piece of ground, he should search that area 
thoroughly before continuing with scanning. Furthermore, any significant movement 
or object, suspected camouflage, etc., spotted during scanning requires an immedi- 
ate search of that area. An optical sight is a useful aid when searching ground in 
detail, likewise binoculars. Other aids to searching are the ‘family’ of Thermal 
Imaging (Tl) equipment. Dead ground can be covered using remote control sensors. 
Search for each of the factors of why things are seen in turn. The weather may assist, 
i.e., frost will reveal tracks made during the night or a hot sun will alter the tone and 
colour of foliage used for camouflage by withering its leaves. Search across 
hedgerows or a row of trees, not along them. 
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SECTION 5. - CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 


0347. Introduction. Camouflage and concealment are key skills for the soldier in 
the Field. By mastering these skills, you will make yourself harder to detect and 
therefore harder to be acquired and engaged as a target. Ultimately it can save your 
life. You also need to understand the psychological effect of camouflage and how it 
could support or undermine your mission. Finally, you need to balance your camou- 
flage with the ability to move without restriction, access your equipment and use your 
weapon and optics. 


0348. The Aim of Camouflage. The aim of camouflage is to make you blend 
with your environment, disguise distinctive shapes and break the engagement cycle 
as early as possible. In order to kill you, an enemy goes through the process of 
detecting a person, identifying that person as his opponent, acquiring a sight picture 
and finally pulling the trigger. The best solution is to prevent detection, if that isn’t 
possible then making it difficult to identify and acquire you will all push the odds back 
in your favour. Camouflage can be seen as working in three different ways: 


a. Blending with the Background. The need to blend with the background is 
the factor that most people associate immediately with camouflage. In the most 
obvious terms, a man wearing a red football shirt will stand out more clearly 
against a desert backdrop than a man in a sandy coloured shirt. British Army 
camouflage uniform, particularly Multi-Terrain Pattern (MTP) dress, is designed 
as a compromise which will provide a good level of blending with many differ- 
ent environments. 


b. Breaking up Distinctive Shapes. The human shape is instinctively recog- 
nizable as are features such as a human face. To a soldier, shapes such as 
weapons, helmets and bergens are so familiar as to be instantly recognizable. 
Effective camouflage seeks to disrupt these shapes through contrasting colours 
and breaking up outlines. 


c. Reducing Signature. Itis sometimes easy to forget that we also generate 
a signature outside the visual spectrum including human body heat, hot 
weapon barrels, mugs of hot drinks etc. Thermal signature can be reduced by 
operating on ‘hard routine’ (see Chapter 1, Section 1- Food and Water) when 
in close proximity to the enemy. Never fall into the trap of assuming that your 
enemy does not have a night vision capability. Assume that even irregular com- 
batants from the developing world will have acquired such equipment even if in 
limited quantities. 
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When to use Camouflage Cream. Whether to use camouflage cream 


(‘cam cream’) is a decision which will be made by the local commander. The follow- 
ing factors should be considered: 


0350. 


a. Psychological Effect. Wearing cam cream has an undeniable psycholog- 
ical effect, both on the wearer and an observer. It could even be viewed in a 
similar way to the warpaint worn by our ancestors. Consider whether wearing 
cam cream will support or undermine your mission. For example, it may not be 
appropriate when you expect to engage with the people of a local village but 
entirely appropriate for a night ambush or fighting patrol. 


b. Weather. Cam cream may also not be applied for climatic reasons but 
again, there may be a requirement for wearing it for short periods for specific 
reasons: 


(1) Arctic. The need to identify early signs of cold injuries and the neg- 
ative effect of cam cream on skin in very cold conditions means that it is 
not generally worn for Arctic operations. 


(2) Desert. The beneficial effect of cam cream in the open desert from 
a camouflage perspective is negligible. The need to wear suncream to 
protect against, and allow early identification of, sunburn is probably 
greater. 


Applying Cam Cream. Cam cream is the best method of camouflaging 


your face and neck (hands should also be camouflaged in the event that combat 
gloves are not worn). In the past, burnt cork and mud have been used and these 
options are better than nothing. When applying cam cream, you are aiming to reduce 
shine, blend with the background and disrupt the instantly recognizable features of 
the face. Apply it as follows: 
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a. Base Layer. Apply a light base layer all over your face and neck. Make 
sure you don’t miss the ears and the exposed part of your neck. If combat 
gloves are not worn (and they should be routinely), the back of the hands 
should be cammed. 


b. Disruptive Layer. Now apply bold stripes of a darker colour across the face 
and neck in a roughly diagonal direction in order to disrupt the line of the nose. 


c. How Much? It is not an exact science. You may need to apply more of 
the dark coloured cam cream at night as white skin reflects light at night. Don’t 
apply so much that it stops achieving the disruptive effect. 
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Fig 3-21 - Cam Cream — Properly Applied 
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0351. Camouflaging your Helmet. The shape of your combat helmet is a dis- 
tinctive one. The camouflaged material of its cover reduces shine and visual signa- 
ture but only the addition of foliage or scrim will disguise the shape. Whether you use 
the fitted elastic loops or a helmet net is not an issue, as long as you can attach cam- 
ouflage effectively. Use locally found, freshly cut grass, moss and foliage and renew 
it daily and whenever you move to a different backdrop. Grass and foliage should be 
placed in carefully, making sure that the lighter, underside is not facing outwards. 
Never choose any large, bright or distinctive foliage (such as flowers) as it will draw 
the enemy’s eye — and you will also look rather foolish. 


0352. When you camouflage your helmet and when you don’t. The decision as 
to whether to wear camouflage in your helmet will be made by the local commander. 
The old debate over ‘night and day’ has been largely overtaken by night vision capa- 
bility — the factors detailed below will all inform the decision: 


a. Mission. |f you are expecting to be part of a mission such as a deliberate 
attack where contact with the enemy is planned, you should make it as difficult 
as possible for the enemy to engage you effectively. Hard won experience from 
many modern conflicts shows that camouflaging the distinctive, critical and 
most often exposed part of your body will help. If you are conducting a peace- 
keeping mission in a low threat environment, the image presented by helmet 
camouflage is probably inappropriate. 


b. Environment. In general, helmet camouflage would be appropriate in 
areas of vegetation such as scrub and woodland but unnecessary in sandy 
desert. In urban terrain, when there is a high threat, there is still a need to break- 
up the outline. This may be achieved simply because the equipment mounted to 
your helmet (goggles, night vision system, IFF marking) breaks up the outline 
but other options include using locally found strips of material that blend well with 
the background (sand and black hessian, grey or brown blanket). 


c. Equipment. |f helmet mounted equipment is worn (Night Vision Systems, 
IFF marking, goggles), care should be taken to ensure that any camouflage 
worn does not interfere with it. On balance, it may be decided that the com- 
bined effect of such equipment achieves the ‘breaking up’ of the outline in itself 
and no further cam is needed. 


d. Noise. Sounds carry further at night and in specific environments such as 
primary jungle are first clue as to someone’s presence. Balance whether, or to 
what extent, to cam helmets (and equipment) against whether it is likely to snag 
or make a noise, particularly for tasks such as Close Target Reconnaissance in 
close country. 


0353. Camouflaging your Equipment. |f you are ordered to camouflage your 
equipment, it is likely to be for a specific operation such as an ambush. Elastic and 
MOLLE loops on your Fighting Order may be used on your kit for securing foliage in 
order to break up the outline and blend with the environment. It is essential that 
access your Fighting Order (particularly ammo and water bottle pouches) is not 
impaired, and there is freedom of movement. Generally, you should concentrate on 
your back and shoulders and leave the front of your body clear. 
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Fig 3-22 — Camouflage breaks up the distinctive outline of the helmet 
and blends well with the background 
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0354. Camouflaging your Weapon. Unless operating as a Sniper, there is gen- 
erally no requirement to camouflage your personal weapon. It is far more important 
that you can employ your weapon swiftly and effectively - ie the sights are not 
obscured nor the working parts impaired. 


0355. Concealment — the Guidelines. Concealment for a soldier means using 
the ground effectively to avoid being seen while still being able to make maximum 
use of your weapon systems. Remember ‘why things are seen’ and bear it in mind 
when you are trying to conceal yourself. The following guidelines are enduring: they 
have been learned the hard way, with lives lost, over many years and are just as 
applicable today and for the future: 


a. Dont Expose your Head Over Cover. You should look or fire your 
weapon round or through cover, rather than over it. One of the most common, 
and potentially fatal, errors a soldier can make is to fire over the top of his cover 
and silhouette himself against the wall or building to his rear, providing the 
enemy with a clear target picture. If you need to look over cover, don’t put your 
head up — use a Lightweight Periscope If neither of these is an option impro- 
vise with the mirror in your cam cream box. If none of these are an option, pick 
a ‘broken’ area to look over rather than a straight line. The best technique for 
firing from a covered position is to fire around the side of the cover, reducing 
your exposure to the enemy. 
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b. Stay in the Shadows. Try to make use of any available shadow and be 
aware of any shadow you cast. Remember that when in the sun your own shad- 
ow is very conspicuous and that shadows move with the sun. Buildings in built- 
up areas throw sharp shadows, which can be used to good effect for conceal- 
ment. Areas that are not in shadows should be avoided. If you are operating 
from inside a building, avoid the lighted areas around windows and loopholes 
— you will be better concealed if they fire from the shadowed interior of a room 
(or a Sangar). A lace curtain provides additional concealment to soldiers in the 
interior of rooms if curtains are common to the area. Interior lights should never 
be used when observing or firing out of a window or Sangar. 


c. Avoid Skylining. The silhouette of a soldier or patrol against a skyline is 
always a good target. Be aware of your background and avoid ridges. 
Silhouette will be visible against blank walls as well as in open areas and you 
should aim to select your next covered position before making any move. 


d. Avoid Isolated Cover. The only tree stump in a field may seem a perfect 
place to hide behind but if it’s obvious and isolated, the enemy is likely to be 
observing it and will find it easy to control fire onto. Think about when you give 
Fire Control Orders yourself, “300, centre of field, lone stump, enemy” will work 
far better than “300, dip in field, enemy”. 


e. Crossing a Wall or Fence. After you have looked over the other side, you 
should roll over the wall, keeping a low silhouette. The speed of movement and 
a low silhouette will deny the enemy a target. This method of movement must 
be practised by all soldiers. 


f. Movement Around Corners. The area around a corner should be observed 
before you move to it. A common mistake is to allow a personal weapon to extend 
beyond the corner, giving away your position and intention. A capable enemy will 
have taken aim and be waiting to fire when you expose your head. 


g. Movement Past Windows. Movement past windows presents another 
hazard. This time, the most common mistake is to expose the head. The correct 
technique to pass a window is to stay below the window level. The same tech- 
nique is used to pass basement windows where the most common mistake is 
not being aware of it (awareness again!). The correct procedure for negotiating 
a basement window is either to avoid it or to stay close to the wall of the build- 
ing and step or jump past the window and provide minimum exposure to view. 


h. Use of Doorways. Doorways and old mouseholes or entry points should 
not be used if possible. They may be covered by fire or booby-trapped. 
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i. Moving Parallel to Buildings. Soldiers will not always be able to use the 
inside of buildings to advance, so movement forward may be necessary outside 
buildings. When in contact movement should always be concealed and covered 
by smoke and covering fire. Correctly moving outside a building, the soldier 
‘hugs’ the side of the building, stays in the shadow, present a low silhouette, and 
moves rapidly to his next fire position. If an enemy inside the building fires on a 
soldier, he exposes himself to fire from other fire-team and section members. 
Enemy further away or to a flank should be engaged by flank sub-units or other 
fire support. 


j. Crossing Open Areas. Open areas, including streets and alleys, cannot 
be avoided. They are natural killing areas, but can be crossed safely if certain 
fundamental rules are applied: 


(1) Preparation. Before moving, you should select the next position 
that offers the best cover. Then, select the best route to take to get to that 
position, offering concealment or speed. Ensure your Section can provide 
direct fire support prior to any move. 


(2) Least Exposure. The shortest distance across streets and 
between buildings should be used and smoke from hand grenades can 
be used to conceal movement. The cover provided by walls should be 
exploited for as long as possible. By doing so, you will reduce the evi- 
dence of your intentions and the time you are exposed to enemy fire. 


0356. Moving as a Fire Team, from building to building, is the best method of tacti- 
cal movement. The Fire Team must ensure that every room is clear of enemy and 
should use the protection of the buildings as cover for as long as possible. Fire Team 
movement between buildings must be covered by fire, preferably by another Fire 
Team — Never move in contact without covering fire. Bunching should be avoided to 
minimize the effect of automatic weapons and booby-traps. Movement can be made 
at street level or by using roofs and underground systems. When moving from posi- 
tion to position, each soldier must ensure that he does not mask his supporting fire. 
When he reaches the next position, he should be prepared to cover the movement 
of other members of his Fire Team or Section. 
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\ ‘4 te kid TES conan 
Fig 3-23 — Don’t expose your head over cover 


Fig 3-24 — A good way to look around a corner 
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Fig 3-27 — Avoid skylining 


ea Cade 


Fig 3-28 — Stay low when crossing a wall 


< 
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Fig 3-29 — Moving past windows 
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SECTION 6. — ISTAR 


The Field Army ISTAR handbook is the over-arching document for ISTAR and 
should be consulted for any detailed information. 


0357. Introduction. In simple terms, ISTAR or Information, Surveillance, Target 
Acquisition and Reconnaissance is defined as the method of providing information 
and intelligence to support the commander and his decision making process. It is crit- 
ical that commanders at all levels understand the type and quantity of ISTAR prod- 
ucts available to them in any operation. The use of ISTAR and ISTAR equipment now 
takes place at the lowest level, it is vital that you understand how you can use these 
to support your planning, and how they can be used to provide immediate battlefield 
support to troops in contact. 


0358. Surveillance Target Acquisition Plan (STAP). STAP is the means by 
which we keep the enemy ‘at arms length’ around static locations. Every location 
from harbour positions in the field to permanent base locations requires its own delib- 
erate STAP estimate to be conducted and enforced rigidly. The plan must look to 
identity Fields of View (FoV) and blind spots around your location and then use sur- 
veillance systems to observe into these arcs. Surveillance should include your own 
organic assets and Base ISTAR (B-ISTAR) assets if available. These FoV should 
then be covered by weapon systems. Some of the assets you can use to cover FoV 
in your STAP are: 


a. CLU Sights (trained operators only). 

b. Individual weapon sights (LDS, CWS, FTS). 

c. Other optical systems i.e. binoculars. 

d. Snipers or Sharpshooters. 

e. Sangar positions (incorporating any of the above). 

f. B-ISTAR systems. 
0359. Dead Ground/Blind Spots. Identifying dead ground and blind spots is the 
key deduction from a STAP estimate. The ground needs to be studied to identify pos- 
sible approach routes that the enemy may use to get close to your location and 
launch an attack. Natural or man made features that prevent surveillance into these 


blind spots need to be identified i.e. vegetation or hills, fence lines or buildings etc. 
This is known as ‘dead ground’. 
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0360. Mitigating the Risk. Having identified the dead ground you should identi- 
fy ways to prevent the enemy using this ground to approach your location. You must 
assume your enemy is intelligent and that he is going to constantly assess your 
defences and try and exploit areas of weakness. Some methods of mitigating against 
this are: 


a. Cut back vegetation and trees to open up FoV or arcs of fire. 


b. Use of obstacles in areas of dead ground to prevent the enemy exploiting 
them e.g. barbed wire, trip flares, claymores etc. 


c. Knock down derelict buildings that offer cover for the enemy to attack you 
location. 


d. Add areas of dead ground to ISTAR Standing Target Deck. This is an area 
which you request to be regularly overflown and observed by aircraft and UAVs. 
(See Fig 3-30). 


e. Link into neighbouring friendly force STAP to provide defence/surveillance 
in depth. 


f. Use of Standing Patrols / snipers. 
g. Move sangars / sentry positions if not providing optimal coverage. 


h. Link sangar panoramas into the PI / Coy HQ or Ops Room to enable quick 
passage of information. 


0361. Creating your STAP. The creation of a STAP is not just a Coy or PI HQ 
function. In modern theatres of operation you may find yourself in a static location 
with only a section of troops. How you create your STAP will govern the routine of the 
troops in your location. Below is an example of a STAP in a FOB location: 


0362. Defining ISTAR. Intelligence, Surveillance, Target Acquisition and 
Reconnaissance (ISTAR) is defined in simple terms as the method of providing infor- 
mation and intelligence to support the commander and his decision making process. 
Information is the lifeblood of decision making and intelligence drives operations. Our 
success on operations depends on us having accurate and timely intelligence. This 
in turn relies on our ability to obtain relevant information on the composition, capa- 
bilities, deployment and intentions of the enemy.This all links in with the Decision- 
Action Cycle. 
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Fig 3-30 — An example STAP 


0363. ISTAR Products. The principal types of intelligence for troops in theatre 
are IMINT, SIGINT, MASINT, GEOINT and HUMINT. There is a also a group of ISTAR 
capabilities whose products are less clearly defined, but which provide valuable force 
protection or surveillance benefits (e.g. weapon locating systems). Some of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of each product are: 


a. Imagery intelligence (IMINT). A basic example of an ‘open source’ (avail- 
able to everyone -including your enemy!) IMINT product is Google Earth. This 
will obviously provide a general product but for specific operations you may 
require imagery as up to date as possible. Ensure you specify exactly what 
information you are trying to gain and that the ISTAR platforms you need are 
available. The main types of IMINT product are: 


(1) Electro-Optical (EO). This includes all forms of colour and black 
and white ‘daylight’ imagery. It includes Full Motion Video (FMV) or pho- 
tographic stills. Many aerial IMINT platforms (including UAVs) can remote 
the imagery real-time to a Ground Control Station (GCS) or Remote 
Viewing Terminal (RVT) i.e. straight to the Ops Room or straight to the 
Coy / PI Comd on the ground. 
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(2) Infra-Red Thermal (IR). This is available as FMV or stills. Although 
the image definition and range is often poorer than EO (above), it can 
give clearer imagery in poor light and weather conditions. Many aerial EO 
platforms also have an IR sensor, which can be downlinked to the same 
ground station. 


(3) Synthetic Aperture Radar (SAR). This can be categorised as both 
IMINT and MASINT (see below) and a good resolution picture will give a 
similar picture as black and white EO. It is used in poor weather condi- 
tions and has the ability to see through clouds. 


b. Signals Intelligence (SIGINT).This is a valuable tool for providing infor- 
mation on enemy locations and intentions, and is often the cue for tasking 
IMINT or physical surveillance tasks. Although there are three types of SIGINT, 
this section will only cover Communications Intelligence (COMINT) as the most 
common type of SIGINT to which you will be exposed. 


(1) COMINT. COMINT can be collected from the tactical (patrol) level 
up to the strategic (coalition) level on a range of platforms. Each of these 
platforms can collect against a number of communications systems, rang- 
ing from small hand held ‘push-to-talk’ radios (ICOM Scanners) to fixed 
and mobile telephone networks. The principal uses of COMINT include: 


a. Identifying local and immediate threats to forces on the 
ground. 
b. Identifying and confirming the location, actions and intentions 


of possible targets. 
Cc. Identifying targets for future intelligence collection. 


c. Geospatial Intelligence (GEOINT). This provides an intelligence product 
which visually depicts physical features and geographically referenced activi- 
ty on or just below the earth’s surface. It can combine IMINT products taken 
from a range of platforms, with mapping or other geo data which allows ana- 
lysts to detect physical change over a period of time. Change detection can be 
as simple as disturbed earth, but may be produced as a request relating to 
local activity. 


(1) Collection platforms include UAVs, aerial ISR platforms, government 
satellites and even commercial satellite imagery. The work required to 
produce valuable GEOINT means that it must come from a trained ana- 
lyst, although some larger aerial platforms carry an analyst on board. 


(2) Common uses of GEOINT include identification of patterns of activ- 
ity (Such as movement of people or vehicles over an area over a period 
of time) or even IPB support to offensive operations. 


(3) Basic GEOINT can be produced locally; some Battlegroups (BG) 
even have a GEO cell, although this tends to be equipped only to produce 
basic GEO products (maps etc. ). 
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d. Human Intelligence (HUMINT). This covers all intelligence collected from 
human sources. It is difficult to plan large scale collection, but it can provide crit- 
ical and unique insights in to local patterns and networks. HUMINT is most 
often used to identify hostile planning, and to cue further collection against sus- 
pect targets. The number of possible HUMINT sources is often underestimat- 
ed. Some of the most common include: 


(1) Strategic HUMINT. Strategic HUMINT can come from a combina- 
tion of HUMINT sources but is most commonly collated and assessed by 
other Government agencies for a national strategic audience. 


(2) Field HUMINT. Field HUMINT teams (FHTs) are generally only 
deployed in operational theatres. The majority of the information they 
gather is derived from agent contacts, debriefs and interrogation. 


(3) Routine Patrolling. When routine ‘green’ patrols (non-specialist 
Army units) have contact with the local population they can collect valu- 
able HUMINT. Collection opportunities will be determined in part by the 
environment, and the raw information must not be treated as intelligence 
until it has been assessed for accuracy and reliability by Coy and BG Int 
Cells. Intelligence from routine patrols can be used to cue further direct- 
ed collection and identify patterns which have operational significance. 


(4) ‘Walk-ins’. This usually refers to information provided voluntarily 
(and unexpectedly) by a local source. This intelligence can be a unique 
source with knowledge of imminent activity or threat, but you must bal- 
ance this with the need to assess and corroborate the information (which 
includes assessing the motives of the source — why is he coming to you 
and why now?) The quality of information from a walk-in can also be lim- 
ited by the source’s fear of compromise and retaliation. Whilst walk-ins 
can be very valuable, the act of recruiting and running agents should only 
be done by trained specialists (see FHTs above). 


(5) Private Security Companies (PSCs). PSCs frequently recruit for- 
mer members of the military and relations (either formal or informal) can 
often have useful intelligence dividends. It should be stressed that you 
must not trade intelligence; the classification of any information must be 
applied rigorously. 
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0364. ISTAR Platforms. Advances in all aspects of ISTAR, especially in terms of 
equipment have been extremely rapid. ISTAR is not a ‘black art’ and is everyone’s 
business — a pair of eyes is an ISTAR asset. There would be no point listing here the 
ISTAR equipment currently being employed by UK troops on operations as the pace 
of development in such equipment would mean anything listed could potentially be 
obsolete. Current equipment guidance should be sought from your unit or Brigade 
ISTAR Officer. However it is worth looking at some of the different categories of 
ISTAR equipment: 


a. Aerial ISR Platforms. These are at its simplest aviation or aircraft that 
carry some form of SIGINT, IMINT, GEOINT capability. They can come with a 
combination of some or all of these collection capabilities. Some current exam- 
ples of these are: 


b. Non-Traditional ISR (NTISR). These are platforms that have been re- 
rolled from their primary function to provide ISR capabilities. Some current 
examples are: 


c. Unmanned Aerial Vehicles. This is one of the fastest developing areas in 
modem tactical ISTAR assets. These offer a wide variety of capabilities including 
IMINT and GEOINT and can be armed or unarmed. Some current examples are: 


d. Weapon Locating Equipment. Used increasingly in COIN operations to 
counter IDF, small arms or even IED attack these systems can often include those 
that have had their roles slightly adapted to suit a new task such as MAMBA or 
can be purpose built for COIN operations. Some current examples are: 


e. Force Protection and Surveillance Equipment. Another rapidly develop- 
ing area of ISTAR capability most commonly known as Base ISTAR (B-ISTAR) 
this field will be one of the areas of ISTAR most commonly seen by troops on 
operations. Some current examples are: 


0365. Integrating ISTAR with your STAP. As can be seen, using ISTAR assets 
is a vital part of the STAP, ultimately the Mk 1 eyeball is an ISTAR asset! There will 
be occasions however where you are not able to cover all of the dead ground iden- 
tified as part of the STAP with the organic assets at your disposal. In these instances 
you should seek to use other assets that may be available at BG or Bde level. (See 
Fig 3-30) In this example ‘area 1’ has been added to the ISTAR ‘standing deck’. This 
means that any ISTAR passing over or near that area will be routinely tasked to see 
if there is any significant activity or enemy activity and will pass the details down to 
you through the unit Int cell. Like anything else on operations there is a requirement 
when using ISTAR and developing your STAP to ‘think outside the box’. Learn all of 
the assets available to you in theatre and if you need it — request it. 
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Fig 3-31 — U2 Fig 3-32 - BROADSWORD 


Fig 3-33 - TORNADO GR-4 Fig 3-34 - PREDATOR A 


Fig 3-35 - HERMES 450 Fig 3-36 - GLOBAL HAWK 
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Fig 3-37 - MAMBA Fig 3-38 - COBRA 


Fig 3-39 -LCMR 


Fig 3-40 — Persistent Threat Detection System (PTDS) 
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SECTION 7. — LESSON PLANS 
LESSON 9. — AWARNESS 


A. CONNECT 


0366. Aim. To introduce soldiers to the situational awareness required for suc- 
cess on operations. 


0367. Learning Outcomes 


a. The soldier as a sensor. 
b. The decision action cycle. 
c. Instinct and awareness. 
d. Memory 

e. Knowledge. 


0368. Timings. One 40 minute periods. 
0369. Method. Basic indoor lecture best delivered by the PI Comd/PI Sgt. 
0370. Stores: 


Powerpoint Presentation 1 for instructor 
White Board 1 for instructor 
Visual Aids As Required 


0105. Preparation. 
a. Setup and rehearse powerpoint presentation. 
b. Prepare and layout visual aids. 


0371. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


0372. Explain: Of all the sensors on the battlefield the human mind is the most 
sensitive. Tuned in and used correctly it may save your life and those of your com- 
rades. Switched on soldiers are key to the success on operations and those soldiers 
who are not pose a threat not only to themselves but to others and ultimately the suc- 
cess of the mission. 
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B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. The Soldier as a | Explain and Question | Use Q &A to get the information 

Sensor from soldiers as to their views and 
ideas on what awareness means to 
them. 


2. The Decision Explain and Question | Use visual aid to explain the OODA 
Cycle loop 

3. Instinct and Explain and Question 

Awarness 


5.Knowledge Explain and Question Pe 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


0378. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Set tasks/homework for next lesson 
c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Importance of the operational environment. 
(2) Being situationally aware. 
(3) Maintaining awarness, memory and local knowledge. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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LESSON 10. - GROUND SIGN AWARENESS 


A. CONNECT 


0379. Aim. To introduce soldiers to ground sign awareness awareness required 
for success on operations. 


0380. Learning Outcomes. 


a. Catagories of sign. 
b. Characteristics of sign. 
c. Classification of sign. 


d. Factors affecting sign 
0381. Timings. One 40 minute period. 
0382. Method. Basic outdoor period. 
0383. Stores: 


White Board 1 for instructor 
Visual Aids As Required 
Mine Tape 


0384. Preparation. 
a. Prepare and layout visual aids. 


b. Minetape off an area and prepare examples of each characteristic of sign 
within the two classifications. Examples should realistically reflect the charac- 
teristic and should not be over-exaggerated i.e footprint indentations should be 
natural and not stamped into the ground. 


Ê: Practical confirmation can be achieved by minetaping off seperate areas 
and conducting an activity/incident within the area thereby encouraging sol- 
diers to indentify and interpret the sign in order to form a picture of what has 
taken place. Examples of these could include evidence of a fresh lie up or sen- 
try position. 


0385. Revision. Situational awareness 
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Introduction 


0386. Explain: The ability to identify and interpret ground sign is an element of 
tracking however it is a basic fieldcraft skill that soldiers should poscess. Soldiers 
should be able to use any means to glean as much information about the enemies 
movements and methods and where possible identify changes to the environment 
that can provide a combat indicator to prempt a dangerous situation. A basic under- 
standing of sign awareness will also allow soldiers to consider preventative methods 
of what sign they leave themselves thereby enforcing good battlefield discipline. 


B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


[Method [Remarks 
1. Catorgories of Explain, Demonstrate | Use the prepared area to distinguish 
i and Question between top and ground sig 
2. Characteristics of |Explain, Demonstrate | use visual aid to explain the charac- 
i and Question teristics loop 


3. Categories Explain and Question Lo 
4.Classification Explain and Question | 


5.Factors Affecting | Explain and Question 
Ground Sign 


C. CONSOLIDATE 
0387. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Set tasks/homework for next lesson 
c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Importance of the operational environment. 
(2) Being situationally aware. 
(3) Intellegent interpretation of sign. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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LESSON 11. - CULTURAL AWARNESS 
A. CONNECT 


0389. Aim. To introduce soldiers to the situational awareness required for suc- 
cess on operations. 


0390. Learning Outcomes 
a. Do’s and don'ts. 
b. Key Leadership Engagement. 
c. Interpreters. 
d. Searches. 
e. Religious sites. 
0391. Timings. One 40 minute periods. 
0392. Method. Basic indoor lecture best delivered by the PI Comd/PI Sgt. 
0394. Stores: 


Powerpoint Presentation 1 for instructor 
White Board 1 for instructor 
Visual Aids As Required 


0395. Preparation. 
a. Setup and rehearse powerpoint presentation. 
b. Prepare and layout visual aids. 


0396. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


0397. Explain: For operations to be successful, soldiers on the modern battle- 
field must have an awareness of the indigenous population. Soldiers need to be 
sympathetic to cultural differences and in doing so they will foster trust and good rela- 
tions. This can lead to information sharing during meetings with village elders and 
can help in the hearts and minds campaign. 
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B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Do’s and Dont’s | Explain and Question | Use Q & A to get the information 
from soldiers as to their views and 
ideas on what cultural awarness 
means to them 


[2 KLE o KLE Explain and Question | and Question | = 


E Use of EEA and Ee 
Interpreters 
5.Religious Sites Explain and Question Po 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


0398. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Set tasks/homework for next lesson 
c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Importance of the operational environment. 
(2) Being situationally aware. 
(3) Maintaining awarness, memory and local knowledge. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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LESSON 12. — ISTAR 
A. CONNECT 


0399. Aim. To describe current individual and wider service ISTAR assets. 
03100. Learning Outcomes 

a. STAP. 

b. ISTAR Products. 

c. ISTAR Platforms. 

d. Intergration of ISTAR in the STAP. 
03101. Timings. One 40 minute periods. 
03102. Method. Basic indoor lecture best delivered by the PI Comd/PI Sgt. 
03103. Stores: 


Powerpoint Presentation 1 for instructor 
White Board 1 for instructor 
Visual Aids As Required 


03104. Preparation. 
a. Setup and rehearse powerpoint presentation. 
b. Prepare and layout visual aids. 


03105. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


03106. Explain: As individual soldiers within a section you all have a responsi- 
bility for gather information. Whether you are using your eyes, weapon sights and 
binoculars or something more technical the end state is the same, to cover an area 
of responsibility and be able to view the enemy’s activity within that area. A good 
knowledge of these techniques and of the equipment available with ensure you are 
an asset in the information battle. 
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B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. The STAP Explain and Question |use a build up slide showing the 


incorpoation of each aspect of the 


STAP to form an overall simple STA 
plan 


2. ISTAR Products | Explain and Question | List each product and what informa- 
tion can be gained through them 

3. ISTAR Platforms | Explain and Question | Show imagry of the types of plat- 
forms the soldier may come across 


4.Intergration of 


Explain and Question | Revert back to the build up slide 
ISTAR into the STAP 


and explain and show how the istar 
assets fit into the overall STAP 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


03107. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Set tasks/homework for next lesson 
c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Importance of understanding how a basic STAP works. 
(2) Being aware of what ISTAR assets are available. 


(3) Maintaining awarness, memory and local knowledge and using this 
information to contribute to the STAP. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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CHAPTER 4. — MOVING ON FOOT 


SECTION 1. — INDIVIDUAL MOVEMENT 


Introduction 


0401. Itis important that each soldier knows how to combine the art of concealment 
with movement. Different methods of movement provide concealment for different 
types of cover and these can be used by the soldier when moving with weapons: 


a. Movement with the Light Support Weapon (LSW) is the same as the rifle, 
but extra care is needed to protect the extended barrel. 


b. When movement requires the rifle and the LSW to be in contact with the 
ground, the soldier must guard against: 


(1) The safety catch inadvertently moving to fire. 
(2) The magazine being released. 


(3) The muzzle becoming clogged with dirt. The muzzle cover should 
be used and the dust cover should be closed. 


(4) The sights being damaged. 


c. Movement with the carbine is the same as for the rifle however will be eas- 
ier due to the short barrelled nature of the weapon. The position of the left hand 
should be on the front hand grip instead of the hand guard of the rifle. 


d. If the rifle is fitted with the Underslung Grenade Launcher (UGL) the muz- 
zle cover should be fitted. Care should be taken to avoid dirt entering the muz- 
zle of the weapon at all times. 


e. |f moving with the Light Machine Gun (LMG) then care should be taken to 
ensure that dirt does not enter the weapon. The soldier must ensure that; 


(1) The muzzle cover is fitted. 
(2) The safety catch is applied whilst moving. 


(3) He guards against the soft pouch becoming dislodged during 
movement. 


(4) That the bipod is folded during movement. 
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Methods of Movement (Individual) 


0402. The Monkey Run The monkey run is crawling on hands and knees and is 
useful when moving behind low cover: 


a. Movement can be quite fast but the faster the movement, the more the noise. 
b. To reduce noise to a minimum put the hands down in a place that is free of 
twigs or anything which might crack, and then move the knees forward to the 
position where the hands have been. 

c. Keep the buttocks and head low but observe whilst advancing 

d. The weapon may be carried in the following ways: 


(1) Slung across the chest with the sling pulled tight . 


(2) Slung across the chest with the sling in the quick release position 
held by the pistol grip in the right hand with the fore finger along the trig- 
ger guard 


(3) At the point of balance with one hand. 


0403. The Leopard Crawl. The leopard crawl is crawling on the elbows and the 
inside of the knees. It is useful when moving behind very low cover: 


a. Movement is achieved by moving alternative elbows and knees; the body 
is rolled slightly as each knee is bent. The same effect can be achieved by trail- 
ing one leg and using only one knee. 


b. Keep the heels, head, body and elbows low down but observe whilst 
advancing. 


c. If carrying a weapon, it can be carried in the following ways: 
(1) By the butt and the handguard. 


(2) By the front sling loop with the personal weapon resting on the right 
arm with the muzzle pointing forward. 


(3) Which ever method is used, remember the cocking handle should 
be uppermost and the safety catch set at ‘S’. 


0404. The Roll. The roll is a very quick method of moving away from a position. 
Movement is achieved by rolling with the arms tucked close into the side. If carrying 
the personal weapon hold the bottom of the butt with the right hand, the handguard 
with the left hand ensuring the magazine and pistol grip is tucked well into the body 
before commencing the roll. Question the use of teaching this matter as a soldier 
cannot roll with all of his personal equipment fitted. 
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0405. The Walk. The weapon is held in the alert position with the sling in the quick 
release position. Advance slowly, circulating the leading foot to clear the under- 
growth. If on hard ground put the sole of the boot down first. This deliberate move- 
ment requires balance, so keep the knees slightly bent. 
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Fig 4-3 — The Roll 
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Fig 4-4 — The Walk 
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SECTION 2. - METHODS OF MOVEMENT 


0406. Introduction. Patrolling is key to the way we conduct our business as sol- 
diers whether by foot or by vehicle. There are various types of patrols all of which 
vary according to the mission or tasks required to be achieved. Your posture, the 
equipment you carry and the way you move on a patrol will all influence how suc- 
cessful you are at achieving your mission. This section deals with movement during 
patrols and gives basic generic points for you to develop. The wide variety of opera- 
tional theatres you may find yourself in mean you may have to create new Tactics, 
techniques and Procedures (TTPs) but the basics will still always apply. 


0407. Fire and Manoeuvre. This is the basic principle which should be 
employed during any move.To manoeuvre is to move tactically. At its simplest you 
should remember the phrases ‘no movement without fire’ or keeping ‘one foot on the 
ground’. This means that one soldier covers or fires whilst the other moves when in 
contact. On any type of patrol you should identify likely pieces of cover in case of con- 
tact. This movement from cover to cover is known as a tactical bound. This principle 
applies whether it involves two soldiers, two fire teams, two multiples etc. 


0408. ‘Buddy — Buddy’ System. This describes the method of pairing with a 
battle partner prior to, during and post patrols. Working in a pair means you can 
check each others kit and equipment during pre and post patrol checks but impor- 
tantly also means that you have someone who you can work with during patrols. 
Working together will become an integral part of patrolling and will mean you know 
you always have someone who has ‘got your back’. 


0409. Movement Out of Contact. When moving, whether it is walking, dashing, 
running or crawling you must be covered by your battle partner or ‘buddy’ who must 
have a good field of fire to ensure the move or bound is covered, i.e. he must be able to 
fire at the enemy if under contact. As you move, scan the ground ahead to identify pos- 
sible enemy firing or observation points. Where would you be if you were the enemy? 
Think what you would do if you came under fire and where you would take cover. 


0410. Movement in Contact. Movement in contact could mean the patrol is 
being engaged from small arms, IED, IDF etc. Regardless of the form of contact, you 
must only move if you are being supported by someone else from the patrol. At its 
most basic: 


a. If under fire you should only move if you are being supported by the fire from 
your buddy. You must ensure that you only move when your buddy is firing or 
you are getting supporting fire from elsewhere (vehicles, aviation etc.) and not 
solely on words of command. The best teams train together constantly and prac- 
tise so that this becomes instinctive. Different tactical situations in different envi- 
ronments may change who moves when and where but the underlying principle 
remains the same. Each bound or distance covered when you move will depend 
on the ground but as a rule of thumb short bounds (about 10 metres) will mean 
you can keep the momentum and are not exposed for too long. 
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b. The next stage is movement to close with the enemy or if the patrol com- 
mander thinks it is necessary the patrol may extract from the contact area to 
conduct further operations. In either case, the movement will be conducted in 
a series of bounds. During each bound your buddy will be providing the cover- 
ing fire whilst you are moving. Movement could be quick or slow depending on 
the ground, enemy strength, weight of fire etc. it may even be necessary to 
crawl forward but regardless, movement must be supported by fire. 


c. In some circumstances it may be necessary to fire into the likely area of cover 
from where you think the enemy fire is coming from without seeing the individual 
enemy but this fire must be the minimum necessary to dominate the enemy 
area. Careful attention must be paid to the Rules of Engagement (RoE) to see 
whether this is allowed — if unsure speak to your commander. 


d. Situational awareness is key when moving during contact situations. Know 
and identify where the enemy are and know where the other members of your 
team are at all times. Do not become too focussed down the sights of your 
weapon this is called ‘tunnel vision’. Take the time to look around you, listen to 
your PRR and the shouts of your team so that you know where they are and 
what they are going to do next. You must take care not to run into the line of 
fire of someone from the patrol. Likewise you should also ensure that you are 
100% aware of where you are firing. In Counter-Insurgency (COIN) operations 
you may find that the enemy could attack from literally any direction. In these 
circumstances situational awareness becomes more crucial. 


w 


Fig 4-5 — One Foot on the Ground 
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Fig 4-6 — The ‘Buddy-Buddy’ System 


0411. Methods of Fire and Manoeuvre (F&M) There are a number of different 
ways you can conduct fire and movement and you can do this at different levels: as a 
pair (one man moves, one covers), as a Fireteam (one pair moves, one pair covers) 
and as a Section (one Fireteam moves, one Fireteam covers). These depend upon the 
terrain, enemy and threat. There are two basic methods which can be used as a frame- 
work to develop new TTPs. 


a. Caterpillar (see Fig 4-7). Each bound you take moves you level with 
your buddy. 


b. Leapfrogging (see Fig 4-8). Each bound you take will move you past 
your buddy. 


0412. Communication. As mentioned above, situational awareness is key dur- 
ing fire and movement. You must do your part too and communicate wherever prac- 
ticable to ensure the remainder of your team know what you are doing, ensure that 
momentum is maintained and that soldiers don’t move without covering fire. 
Remember the adage — ‘every man is a link man’. Communication between troops 
can be conducted by whatever means is practical (PRR, VHF, voice) however you 
should not become over reliant on one method alone. Examples of where you must 
communicate are: 


a. Changing magazines. 


b. Carrying out the immediate action or stoppage drills. 
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c. Changing direction or moving into a new piece of cover. 


d. Passing orders or messages from the team commander or others in the 
team (everyman’s a linkman!). 


0413. Withdrawing from Contact. As mentioned above, it may be necessary to 
withdraw from contact. If this happens then the principle of ‘one foot on the ground’ 
remains. When withdrawing from contact: 


a. The principles of fire and manoeuvre when withdrawing are the same as 
when advancing. 


b. You should continue moving until you have broken contact with the enemy 
or have received further orders from your commander. 


c. Situational awareness is crucial. Care must be taken that you don’t stray 
into another’s line of fire when moving or that you do not get tunnel vision when 
firing. 


0414. 5 and 20 Metre Check (5 and 20s). This is predominantly used as a C-IED 
drill however it should become second nature to all soldiers on every patrol as it gives 
a level of assuredness against other forms of close quarter attack and promotes sit- 
uational awareness by troops during a patrol. As soon as a patrol goes static, the 
immediate surrounding area must be secured and searched by 5 and 20m checks. 
Wire laid for a Command Wire IED (CWIED), poorly camouflaged IED components, 
and ground sign may all be discovered when the area is investigated by a thorough 
visual search. By removing the threat from the immediate area, if a device is initiat- 
ed outside the 20 metres searched it is far less likely to cause any casualties. Once 
an area or route has been cleared and rigorously marked, personnel and vehicles 
need to stick to it. 


a. Two men dismount from the rear of the vehicle and carry out search. 


b. 5m check is carried out in the immediate vicinity of the vehicle using equip- 
ment and ensuring a visual search is carried out under the vehicle. 


c. Once the 5 m check is done a 20m check is then carried out, ideally this is 
an equipment search out to a radius of 20, however depending on the tactical 
situation it may be an equipment search to 20m on the road and visual to 20m 
of the route. 


d. This drill does not only apply to vehicle moves, any time you take a knee 
while on patrol you should be carrying out your own 5m checks and if station- 
ary for a period 20m checks. 
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Fig 4-9 — Five and 20 metre checks 


0415. Light Discipline. Modern thermal imaging (TI) and image intensifying 
sights (Il) give us the ability to move at night relatively unhindered by the darkness. 
This coupled with new vehicle sighting systems, Base ISTAR camera systems and 
advances in UAVs plus improvements in ‘black light’ (Infra-Red (IR) cyalumes, rock- 
ets and mortars) give us unparalleled night-time freedom of manoeuvre. However it 
must be assumed that the enemy possess the same night viewing technology. Even 
in COIN it is possible for the poorest of insurgents to get hold of mobile phones or 
digital cameras with night viewing aids. As a result, light discipline with black or white 
light is vital during patrols. Units will develop their own TTPs on light discipline, you 
must know what your own units SOPs are. 


0416. Movement at Night. A good enemy will always be alert at night. It is impor- 
tant therefore that you know how to move at night without being detected and what 
action to take if caught in unexpected flares or lights. As a general rule of thumb for 
moving at night you should: Move Silently - Stop — Scan — Listen (frequently). If you 
hear a sound you should: Stop or Lie Down (if situation allows). Remember: 


a. Move slowly, stop at frequent intervals, listen and scan using your night 
viewing aids. Remember sound travels further at night and even the smallest 
sound could carry to a potential enemy. If you hear a sound get as low to the 
ground as possible and turn the ears in the direction of a sound. Opening the 
mouth a little will assist in picking up of a sound. 


b. Make use of the thickest cover and use shadows to avoid being silhouet- 
ted; if necessary lie down. 
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c. If in the open try to move to cover. 


d. If you are caught in an unexpected light you have to assume that it is an 
enemy and that the illuminated area is covered by fire. How you react to light 
at night will be determined by the ground, the type of patrol you are on and the 
type of light you have seen: 


(1) Where there is not much cover, it is usually best to go to ground 
immediately. 


(2) If you know or suspect that you have been spotted, but the enemy 
has not opened fire, you must get into cover, away from the source of light 
as quickly as possible. 


0417. Spacing and Depth. The best mitigation from an explosion is standoff. 
The further apart you are from each other during a patrol that comes under contact 
the smaller the chance the enemy has to afflict casualties. Commanders should try, 
wherever possible, to achieve depth by patrolling with more than one manoeuvre 
unit. This will not only make the patrol more resilient to attack but will also put doubt 
in the mind of the enemy as to where all elements of the patrol are and therefore 
potentially deny him the opportunity to attack. 


0418. Deception. Deception while moving should be conducted at every oppor- 
tunity. Being unpredictable will keep the enemy guessing and make it more difficult 
for him to attack. Consider different ways that you and your unit can ‘mix things up’ 
and prevent pattern setting. 
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SECTION 3 — HAND SIGNALS 


0419. Introduction. While PRR allows everyone in a Section to talk to each 
other, there is still a very real requirement for hand signals. Hand signals allow mes- 
sages to be passed silently and quickly throughout a section. UK hand signals have 
been developed over a long time, are simple to understand and designed to be made 
while carrying weapons. 


9 9 o @ 
Ò) SN 
ae S 


1__ = 


READY TO MOVE. Move hand as if DEPLOY. Arm extended below shoulder 

cranking car handle. level and waved slowly from side to side, 
hand open. If deployment to either flank 
is wanted, the commander points to the 
flank concerned, after completing the 
signal. 


9 G 


3— = 4— -= 


ADVANCE OR FOLLOW ME. Arm HALT/REST. Arm raised until the hand is 
swung from rear to front below the shoul- level with the shoulder. Indicate length of 
der. halt by fingers. Point to rest area. 
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GO BACK OR TURN ROUND. Hand cir- 
cled at hip height. 


g) 


7__ 


DOUBLE. Clenched hand moved up and 
down between thigh and shoulder. 


9— = 
LIE DOWN OR DISMOUNT (Veh). Two 
or three slight movements with the open 
hand towards the ground (palm down- 
wards). 


6— = 
CLOSE OR JOIN ME. Hand placed cir- 
cled at hip height. on top of head, elbow 
square to the right or left, according to 
which hand is used. Point to RV. 


DS 


8— 


SLOW DOWN (Veh). Arm extended to 
the side below the shoulder, palm down- 
wards, moved slowly up and down, wrist 
loose. 


9 


i 


AS YOU WERE, OR SWITCH OFF 
(Veh). Forearm extended downwards, 
hand open, waved across the body par- 
allel to the ground. 
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9 9 


1— — 12— — 


ENEMY SEEN OR SUSPECTED. NO ENEMY IN SIGHT OR ALL CLEAR. 
Thumb pointed towards the ground from Thumb pointed upwards from a clenched 
a clenched fist. fist. 


13— — 


GUNNER (GUN GROUP). Clenched fist 
raised to shoulder height. 


U 
14 __ = 15 | 16 _ 
GUN GROUP. ‘Victory’ LIGHT MORTAR. UGL. Weapon brought to 
sign — first and second Weapons held vertical. aim. Tap bottom of hand 


fingers extended and open Imitate loading of rounds. grip. 
in V, remainder of fist 
closed. 
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9 G 


4, 


NLAW. Weapon placed on shoulder and SECTION COMMANDER. Two opened 
held like a LAW. fingers held against arm to indicate 
Corporal’s stripes. 


9 


19__ = 


PLATOON COMMANDER. Two opened GIVE COVERING FIRE. Weapon 
fingers held on shoulder to indicate a brought into aim. 
Lieutenant's stars. 


OT 


OBSTACLES OR CROSSING OR HOUSE OR HUT. Hands folded in invert- 
VUNERABLE POINT. Arms crossed. For ed V to indicate shape of roof. 
water obstacle make waves. 
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9 


— 
23 __ = 24 

RECONNAISSANCE. Hand held to eye, ATTACK. A chopping movement with 

as though using monocular. edge of hand in direction attack is 


required. 


is 
25— A 26— = 


MOVE UP. Fingers spread, arm swung FORM AMBUSH. Hand placed over 
slowly in direction movement is required. face, followed by pointing to place of 
ambush. 


AA 


FREEZE AND LISTEN. Hand cupped to O GROUP. Fingers together, moved in 
ear. conjunction with thumb to indicate per- 
son talking. 
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9 9 
a 
2 A A 30. a è 


RIGHT/LEFT FLANKING. A curved FIRE AND MOVEMENT. One hand used 
sweeping movement of the arm in the in a rolling forward action in front of the 
direction concerned. body. 


9 
31__ = 32 _ = 33__ = 


SPACE OUT. Palm of SINGLE FILE. One arm FILE. Both arms fully 
hands held against fully extended above the extended above the head. 


weapon and moved away head. 
34_ 35 l l — 


several times. 

ARROWHEAD. Both arms forced back- EXTENDED LINE. Arms raised to the 
wards or forwards at an angle of 800 side level with the ground, indicate which 
mils, depending on whether arrow is to side gun group is to go. 

the back or forward. 


9 
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SECTION 4. — NAVIGATION 


0420. Introduction. Navigation is a critical skill for dismounted close combat. 
Accurate navigation is needed to move around the battlefield, locate the enemy and 
other friendly forces and to call in fire support. You need to master the use of navi- 
gation equipment, mapping and air photographs as well as time/distance calculations 
becoming second nature. All this takes practice and there is no substitute for getting 
out on the training area or in the hills. 


Fig 4-11 — Map Check 
0421. Basic Navigation Equipment. 


a. Silva Compass. The Silva Compass is the standard compass for dis- 
mounted operations. It is simple, tough, reliable and easy to read. It is calibrated 
in ‘mils’ for military use, there being 6400 mils in a circle (6400mils is North, 1600 
mils East, 3200 mils South and 4800 mils West). The compass will point to mag- 
netic North and so, in order to use the compass in conjunction with your map, you 
will need to account for the local magnetic variation. The variation will be marked 
on the map together with its annual rate of change. The conversion process is 
generally remembered by ‘GRID to MAG —add, MAG to GRID — get rid’. Be care- 
ful that you do not take bearings directly on top of local magnetic attractions such 
as vehicle bonnets or your rifle as they can affect the reading. When marching on 
a bearing, it is best to pick out a distant landmark on your chosen bearing and 
march to it. If no landmarks are visible (ie due to darkness, fog or a featureless 
landscape), keep sending a soldier forward on the bearing and march to them. 
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b. Prismatic Compass. The Prismatic Compass is more accurate but much 
heavier. It is best used by specialists requiring greater precision, such as Mortar 
Line Executives. 


c. Pace Counter. You should know how many paces it takes you on aver- 
age to cover 100 metre. Measure out a 100 metre and pace it out 3 times. Take 
the average number of paces and record it. Now, when you are navigating, you 
will know when you have covered 100m. To help remember how many 100 
metre blocks you have covered, use a pace counter. This can be the type with 
a push button which display numbers (used by aircraft cabin crew) or a simple, 
very robust row of beads on a piece of para cord. 


Fig 4-12 — Silva Compass 


Fig 4-13 — Prismatic Compass 
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0422. Maps. Your map is a vital piece of kit and you need to look after it. It should 
be carefully covered in a fablon sheet or kept in a proper map case. In extremis, the 
re-sealable plastic bag from the Multi-Climate Ration could be used. If there are rel- 
atively permanent fixtures such as inter-unit boundaries, it may be a good idea to 
include these before putting on the fablon. Many soldiers find it useful to highlight the 
Northing and Easting Grid References. 


0423. Using a Map. A map is an overhead view of the ground reproduced on 
paper. It is accurate only at the time it was drawn and the older it is the less accu- 
rate it will become: woods grow and are felled, towns spread, roads and railways 
are built, even rivers alter their course. What generally does not change quickly is 
the terrain itself. 


a. Scales. The most common scales of map used by the British Army are 
1:50 000 and 1:25 000 for dismounted operations. Larger scale street mapping 
may also be available for urban areas. For a 1:50 000 scale map, 1 centimetre 
on the map is equal to 50 000 centimetres on the ground (or 500 metres). 


b. Grid References. You use Grid References to give your location. A 6 
Figure Grid Reference is the most common. 


95 96 97 98 99 00 01 02 03 04 


Fig 4-14 — Grid References 
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In the example on page 4-22, you can see that the Eastings (running from West 
to East) are numbered from 95 to 04. The Northings (running from South to 
North) are numbered 60 to 67. When giving a Grid Reference always give the 
Eastings followed by the Northings (‘across followed by up’). The X is therefore 
in square 96 65. This is a 4 Figure Grid Reference and probably not accurate 
enough. To turn it into a 6 Figure Grid Reference, you need to break down the 
Grid Square further yourself: either using the side of a Silva Compass, a 
Protractor or by estimating it. See below: 


Fig 4-15 — Giving a 6 Figure Grid Reference 


You have now broken down the Grid Square into imaginary 100 metre squares 
and can give a 6 Figure Grid Reference for the X. In this case it would be 965 
652. In order to make sure you are using the right map sheet, maps have a 2 
Letter prefix such as ‘SE’. Your Grid Reference would then become SE 965 652. 
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c. Contours. On the map, the shape of the land is shown by the use of con- 
tour lines. The closer together they are, the steeper the slope they represent. 
The wider apart they are, the gentler the slope they represent. You will be able 
to tell which is the top of the hill and which is the bottom by reading the figures 
on the contour lines. A general idea can also be gained by looking for feature 
such as rivers and streams, usually found at the bottom of a slope. 


d. Setting your Map. The first step in reading a map is to set it. This means 
turning your map around until your position on the map is in line with your posi- 
tion on the ground. You can do this with your compass or by identifying promi- 
nent features on the ground such as a church spire and a farmhouse. 


e. Taking a Grid Bearing. Taking a Grid Bearing with a Silva Compass is a 
simple 3 stage task: 


(1) Place the long edge of the compass along the desired line of travel, 
making sure that the Direction of Travel arrow on your compass points in 
the direction you want to go. 


(2) Turn the compass needle housing so that NORTH on the housing 
rim points to NORTH on the map. Note that the meridian lines on the 
compass are parallel to the Grid Lines on the map. 


(3) Read the number of mils on the index pointer. This is the Grid 
Bearing. 


f. Marching ona Bearing. To march on a bearing, you now need to take into 
account the magnetic variation. Let us assume it is 84 mils West. Add this to 
your Grid Bearing to get the Magnetic Bearing. Set the Magnetic bearing on 
your compass so that it coincides with the Direction of travel Line. Now turn the 
whole compass around until the North end of the needle is in line with the North 
arrow. Now march in the direction of the Line of Travel arrow. 


g. Routecards. Preparing a Routecard is a basic requirement for any type 
of navigation but especially for a Patrol. Not only does it provide you with the 
detailed information grid references, bearings and distances but also expected 
timings, potential hazards and other options. In making one, it also forces you 
to study the ground you will be crossing. An example is below: 


ps | eh Se tance | Rea 


EE | Location | Grid Ref | Going 


Eak min inc 
F SE 951669 SE 960661 2400 2484 1000m climb of 
30m 
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0424. Time and Distance Calculations. |n order to complete the Route Card, 
you need to work out the time it will take to move from A to B. A basic guideline for 
soldiers moving in Patrol Order is: 


4 kilometres per hour forward 
+1 minute for every 10 metres climbed 


0425. Use of Air Photographs and Imagery. The use of imagery (satellite and 
aerial photography) for navigation is increasing. It has the advantage of being more 
up-to-date and it can alos be digitally enhanced to improve clarity. Often, such 
imagery is fused with mapping grid lines in order to produce an ‘imagery map’. The 
example above shows the same part of Catterick Training Area on a 1:50 000 
Ordnance Survey Map and as an enhanced Satellite image. 


0426. Use of a Global Positioning System (GPS). You should always use any 
GPS in accordance with its respective manual. GPS can tell you where you are and it 
can tell you where you are going. Currently, it cannot give you the information about the 
terrain which is available on a map. It must always be used in conjunction with a map. 
What follows is general guidance and advice. Remember that GPS signals can be tam- 
pered with, if there is a great discrepancy between compasses and GPS the chances 
are that your compasses are correct: 


a. Batteries. Your GPS is of no use without batteries. Ensure you know how 
many you need based on average run time and that you are carrying spares. 


b. Interference. Tall trees, thick canopy and tall buildings will all interfere 
with the GPS signal. 


c. Waypoints. lf you record locations such as RVs as waypoints in your 
GPS, remember to treat it in the same manner as a marked map — such infor- 
mation is of great use to the enemy. 


d. Routes. |f following the directions given by your GPS from waypoint to 
waypoint, there is a temptation to follow straight lines across the ground. Do not 
become a slave to the GPS at the expense of your tactical knowledge — use 
ground tactically to make the most of covered approaches. 


e. Records. The information stored in your GPS can generally be down- 
loaded. This will enable the construction of very accurate ‘honesty traces’ 
showing exactly where a patrol has been. 
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Fig 4-17 — Imagery of Catterick Training Area 
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0427. Keeping Direction at Night. Keeping direction at night is not easy, it 
requires skill and practice to gain the confidence to become a proficient night navi- 
gator. There are aids to assist in gaining this confidence and these must be under- 
stood. In addition to those described above, the following aids can be used either 
individually or combined: 


a. Landmarks. |deally two prominent objects to the front are selected and 
are kept lined up in view. When one object alone is used, its position related to 
the objective is checked i.e., left of, in line with or right of. It is useful to have a 
landmark on the back view particularly if a return journey is necessary. 


b. Sights. 


(1) Lightweight Day Sight (LDS). This sight is useful for viewing land- 
marks, and increases the limit of night visibility. 


(2) Common Weapon Sight (CWS). This is useful viewing beyond 400 
metres if the ambient light is good. 


(3) Head Mounted Night Vision Goggles (HMNVS) These are useful 
for viewing up to 300 metres. 


(4) Binoculars. These increase the limit of night visibility but they are 
unlikely to be available for each individual. 


c. Stars. These are useful when no suitable landmarks are available. The 
pointers of the Great Bear point to the North Star which is always almost direct- 
ly north and therefore very reliable (see Fig 1-50). When selecting any other 
star as an aid to direction choose one so that as far as possible both the star 
and the ground are in vision at the same time. Because stars move, it is advis- 
able to select a new one every 15 minutes. 


d. Sketches. These are copied from maps or air photographs during the day 
and should show all conspicuous features which are likely to be visible at night, 
including any obstacles such as hedges, fences, ditches and roads which 
would have to be crossed. The sketch maps should provide a ‘picture’ of the 
‘Going’ paragraph of the route card. 
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SECTION 5. — STALKING 


0428. Introduction. Stalking could be defined as 'approaching the enemy using 
cover’. Whilst it conjures up the image of sniping, it is a basic dismounted close com- 
bat skill and not solely the preserve of specialist troops. All soldiers must be capable 
of undetected movement in order to be able to operate in close proximity to the 
enemy without being detected. Stalking is a skill that can be taught, but requires hon- 
ing by the individual for an individual to become proficient. 


0429. Considerations before Stalking. What needs to be achieved? You 
may be required to stalk an enemy position for several reasons but predominantly it 
will be to move undetected into a final assault position during an attack, or as part of 
a recce patrol to gather information on the enemy. Each requires you to remain unde- 
tected but clearly there are different factors to consider. If you are moving to a final 
assault position you will more than likely be covered by your section with direct fire 
and you may also have indirect fire supporting you: in this instance you will want to 
remain undetected but your movement may be somewhat quicker than if you were 
conducting a recce of a position, where remaining undetected is essential. Knowing 
what you need to achieve will have an influence on your route and importantly, how 
you choose to move. 


Locations 


0430. Enemy’s Position. Before you embark on a stalk, it is essential to know 
the exact position of the enemy and any depth or flanking positions. Your view and 
perspective of the enemy position will change as you move position. It is essential 
that you are able to maintain your ‘fix’ on the enemy if you are to close with him and 
remain undetected. Before moving, study the enemy position and its position relative 
to its surroundings, as you move this will help you maintain your bearings. Use fea- 
tures in the distance or ground features close by such as wood lines, ditches or scars 
to assist you in this. 


0431. Final Position.The final position should be selected (or at least its rough 
position) before you start your stalk. The final position will require different qualities 
again depending on what effect is required once there. If it is to be a fire position 
then you will need to be able to employ your weapon system once there, so any 
rear blast danger areas or other weapon danger areas will need to be considered. 
Muzzle clearance and launch considerations for systems such as NLAW and 
JAVELIN must be borne in mind. 
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0432. If your final position is one from which you will observe the enemy then it 
should afford enough cover to view the enemy without being seen. The use of opti- 
cal day sights and night viewing aids require a clear line of sight to be effective and 
the observation position should allow for this. Normally UAV flights are tasked to pro- 
vide real time video or photographic images, but DCC role soldiers can be called 
upon to provide digital imagery and as such be required to use digital recording 
devices during a recce. The capabilities or limitations of the equipment must be 
known as they may require you to be relatively close to a position to be effective. 


During the Stalk 


0433. Maintenance of Direction. Whilst moving it is possible to become disori- 
entated, this is especially true when crawling as little of the landscape in the distance 
is visible and orientation is affected. The importance of identifying key features in 
proximity of the enemy comes into its use here as they allow the soldier to maintain 
his bearings. 


0434. Halts. Frequent halts and checks should be made to maintain orientation 
to the enemy. Map, compass and air photographs are all methods to aid this process. 
These checks also provide the ideal opportunity to listen. 


0435. Bounds. The route should be planned as much as possible before the stalk 
begins. You should be prepared to modify your route and bounds as you progress and 
see the ground and cover more clearly. You should keep bounds deliberate and stop 
to conduct frequent checks on position as well as resting - slow, deliberate movement 
can be tiring. Any type of movement can be employed that best fits the ground and 
cover available. Lack of cover will mean that progress is slow and this should be con- 
sidered before moving as there may be limited time to carry out the task. 


0436. Camouflage. The camouflage of skin and personal equipment should be 
carried out to help you remain undetected. The use of camouflage can help you 
remain undetected both visually and when the enemy are using more complex detec- 
tion devices such as Image Intensifiers (Il) and Thermal Imagers (TI) as they still 
break up outline and shape even at night. TI detects those objects that are ‘hotter’ 
than their surroundings and therefore contrast more and are more difficult to defeat, 
but personal camouflage is a key battlefield skill. Don't forget that you may have to 
change your personal camouflage as the terrain changes. 


0437. Staying Alert. During stalks, particularly long ones, you may become too 
focussed on your actual movement and not your surroundings and this can ultimate- 
ly lead to your detection. Successful stalking is hard work and requires concentration 
from start to finish. Remain alert, stop frequently and think. Strive to maintain your sit- 
uational awareness at all times. 
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0438. Being Compromised. No matter how stealthy your movement, you may 
be compromised. Your actions when compromised, or you suspect you are compro- 
mised are key to ensure survival and should be rehearsed before the operation. 
Remember that there are other threats on the modern battlefield including civilians, 
who may or may not be sympathetic to your presence. Depending where you are in 
relation to the enemy and the type of task you’re involved in will dictate what you do 
but there are a number of options. 


a. Freeze if you think you may have been seen; remember that movement is 
a key reason why things are seen. You should only do this if you believe the 
enemy is unsure of your exact position. Freezing at night is still relevant as 
movement will inevitable cause noise which will also get you noticed. 


b. Move into better cover and move away as quickly as you are able if you 
think that you have definitely been seen. Any detected movement is likely to 
draw interest from the enemy and will be investigated further. They may send 
out a patrol to investigate or more than likely they will direct fire into the area. 


c. You may well have to fight your way out of the area. Other team members 
will need to support this and again the drill for extracting in contact should be 
well rehearsed. 


0439. Risk Taking. You should try and take advantage of any local disturbances 
or distractions such as gunfire, explosions and low flying aircraft etc. These will allow 
you to move somewhat quicker than would be normal as any noise you make is 
masked and the enemy’s attention may be drawn to the distraction. It is about 
assessing the situation and making a judgement at the time; it should not however 
be attempted when close to the enemy. Take risks early in the stalk rather than later. 


0440. Animals. Wildlife and domestic animals can bring to an abrupt end what 
would otherwise have been an effective stalk. Cows are very inquisitive beasts and 
have a habit of herding around and following something that it is out of the ordinary. 
Birds tend to take flight if disturbed and while one or two may not be a problem, the 
sudden move of a flock will draw attention. 


0441. Stalking at Night. The problems faced when stalking at night are largely 
similar to those experienced during the day. The fact that you may be required to 
move during the hours of darkness is no guarantee that you will not be seen. You 
should treat night as day when moving. At night the hearing takes over as the 
humans main detection sense, this combined with night viewing equipment, effec- 
tively turns night into day. 


0442. Detection Devices. There is an array of detection devices available to the 
enemy and they give TV quality images in almost all weather conditions, it is vital to 
consider this when moving at night. That said darkness does afford a degree of pro- 
tection against aimed fire. 
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SECTION 6. —- COUNTER-IED 


0443. Introduction. An Improvised Explosive Device (IED) is defined as ‘a 
device placed or fabricated in an improvised manner, incorporating destructive, 
lethal, noxious, pyrotechnic or incendiary chemicals, and designed to destroy, inca- 
pacitate, harass or distract’. There has been an increase in the use of IEDs in recent 
operational theatres and this usage is likely to continue. The threat has influenced 
the way we conduct our business at all levels. The enemy will continue to adapt to 
UK forces’ Tactics, Techniques and Procedures (TTPs), successfully identifying and 
exploiting weaknesses where they find them. Keeping the initiative in the face of this 
agile enemy approach means that all commanders must understand the basic char- 
acteristics of IEDs, their means of initiation and methods of deployment. Personnel 
must complete MATT 9 (C-IED) annually and should seek in theatre guidance before 
any operational deployment to identify current TTPs. 


0444. Risk. It is very important to note that balancing risk in combat will always 
remain the local commander's call. The immediate and life-threatening nature of 
heavy, accurate small arms fire may present such a level of danger that conducting 
C-IED drills would result in certain loss of life rather than potential loss of life. 


0445. IEDs — A simplified Definition. An IED is triggered by the firing system 
e.g. a pressure plate, mobile phone, radio, command wire, timer. A signal is sent to 
the initiator which activates the main charge (e.g. artillery, grenades, mines, home- 
made explosives, or combinations of several explosives and/or fuel) the whole sys- 
tem is powered by a power source (e.g. car batteries). There are 5 major components 
common to all IEDs and one optional component that features as part of many IED 
systems: 


a. Switch. The Firing Switch is the mechanism by which the IED is detonat- 
ed. The Arming Switch is a safety mechanism that can be built into an IED to 
give a degree of safety to the person placing the device - it is not an essential 
part of an IED. 


b. PowerSource. The power source supplies the IED system with electrical 
power. 


c. Initiator. The initiator causes the main charge to explode. A main charge 
needs to be activated, it cannot explode by itself. 


d. Main Charge. The main charge provides the explosion to destroy the tar- 
get, for more effect shrapnel (nails, nuts, bolts etc.)could be attached. 


e. Container. IEDs usually require some form of container. It could be as sim- 
ple as cardboard or plastic but could be a metal, engineered item. 
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Fig 4-18 — A simple example of an IED 


0446. Types of IED. There are various types of IED and they are constantly 
evolving. In loose terms they can be grouped into the following types: 


a. Vehicle Born. IEDs hidden in a car or truck is called a VBIED. With a sui- 
cide bomber in the vehicle, it is called a SVBIED. 


b. Radio-controlled (RC) and Timer. Radio-controlled IEDs are triggered 
when the operator sends a signal to the device on the IED. Timers are set at a 
specific time to trigger the IED. 


c. Command Operated. Command wired or command pulled IEDs are trig- 
gered by a wire from the operator to the IED. This could be through an elec- 
trical signal (i.e. connecting a battery to the wire) or through pulling the wire and 
initiating the device. 


d. Victim Operated. Victim operated IEDs are triggered by the target itself 
e.g. standing on a pressure plate. 


e. Suicide. Suicide bombers generally carry a vest rigged with explosives. 
The IED can be triggered by themselves and/or by another operator from a 
distance. Suicide bombers could also use vehicles rigged with explosives in 
their attack. 
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Fig 4-19 — Firing Devices 


Fig 4-20 — Suicide Vest 
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Fig 4-21- Power Sources, Initiators and Main Charges 
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0447. Vulnerable Points (VPs). VPs are those points where it is particularly 
advantageous for the enemy to position an IED. You should not get too fixated with 
looking down as devices can and have been placed in walls and trees at or above head 
height. Every operational theatre will have its own threats and in-theatre guidance 
should be sought before any deployment. Notwithstanding, examples of VPs are: 


a. Wadi Crossings. Anywhere where a track crosses a wadi, vehicles are 
canalised with limited manoeuvrability. Whilst IEDs can be placed in the 
approaches or anywhere else within the wadi, the narrowest point is the area 
of highest threat. 


b. Track Junctions. Traffic, both vehicular and on foot, concentrates at track 
junctions and often has limited options to negotiate the turn; both are easily tar- 
geted by burying a device either in the track or to the side. 


c. Culverts and Bridges. Much like wadis, culverts and bridges are ideal 
places to hide a device given that the target is channelled into crossing over it 
and there is the opportunity to place a large device underneath it; this is equal- 
ly applicable for footbridges over irrigation ditches and the approaches to them. 


d. Mouseholes. Devices can be laid where holes have been created in walls 
to allow access to compounds or buildings. 


e. Previous Positions. Anywhere the enemy has placed a device in the 
past, or positions previously used by friendly patrols. 


f. Fire Support Positions and Positions of Cover. The enemy will watch the 
way we conduct our business and will seek to exploit it. They will note how we 
use certain locations as places of cover and/or from which to provide fire sup- 
port from. Examples are corners of walls/buildings, ditches, bunds, bund lines, 
building roofs. They will also seek to target access to these locations e.g. bot- 
tom of stairs to a building roof. 


0448. Vulnerable Areas (VAs). VAs are those areas where pattern setting allows 
the enemy to predict with a degree of certainty that friendly forces will use them 
again. Examples of VAs are: 


a. Linear Features. Linear features encompass a whole host of physical 
features: tracks, irrigation ditches, compound walls, sides of fields, wadis, alley- 
ways etc. If you are either following a feature to assist with navigation or you 
have been channelled (walking around the edge of a field to preserve a 
farmer’s crop for example), then the enemy could have emplaced a device to 
target troops. 


b. Previously Used Tracks and Patrol Routes. Tracks made by previous 
friendly patrols provide a good indicator where they are likely to go again. 


c. Frequently Used Positions. Overwatch positions can be targeted, espe- 
cially where they are few and far between or provide a good view of the enemy 
positions — remember the enemy is not stupid! 
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d. Long Open Stretches of Road. Anywhere that the enemy can see friend- 
ly patrols approaching from distance should be considered a VA. 


e. Building Interiors. The interior of abandoned buildings or compounds 
beyond the entrance must also be considered a VA. Devices could be placed 
anywhere that friendly forces are likely to go after entry, such as viewpoints cov- 
ering the next bound, loopholes, the roof as well as steps or stairs onto the roof. 


f. Canalised Routes. Canalised routes are areas where patrols are chan- 
nelled by natural or man made features such as gaps between dense vegeta- 
tion or the base of steep re-entrants. 


Identification of VPs and VAs (CAGE). The mneumonic CAGE should be 


used to help identify vulnerable points and vulnerable areas: 


0450. 


a. Channelled. Are we channeled? Are we forced to go this way? Can be 
any area where you have little choice of route. 


b. Aiming Marker. Is there an aiming marker (observe likely Firing Points 
(FP) or OP locations). The IED needs to be hidden — so the enemy has to be 
able to judge when you are next to it. Anything that he can see from a distance 
could be an aiming marker. Natural, like the tree, or man made like a plastic 
bag. 


c. Ground. lIs the ground disturbed in any way? Does the ground lend itself 
to an attack (slow down point, overwatched)? Have we been over this ground 
regularly? The one single best defence against IEDs is spotting ground sign. 
Look for anything ‘unnatural’ - stones in a straight line or in a pile, discoloura- 
tion, dips / mounds in the ground, footprints & tyre tracks. 


d. Environment. What are the atmospherics? Are Local Nationals (LNs) in 
the area? Look for absence of the normal: presence of the abnormal. Look for 
what’s new and what’s missing. 


Potential IED Indicators. Situational awareness and ground sign aware- 


ness are key to identifying potential IEDs. Combat indicators can be identified by 
combined application of eyesight, experience and initiative. The mneumonic CMSA 
has been developed to provide an easy means of remembering the key Combat 
Indicators that will indicate the possible presence of a suspect device: 
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a. Colours. The enemy may provide clues unwittingly; visible parts of the 
IED e.g. det-cord, receiver, main charge, container etc. 


b. Markers. These could be on the side of the road/track and could be man 
made or natural features e.g. tyres, ribbon, tape, the edges of walls, trees, tele- 
graph poles etc. If you don’t like what you see, trust your instinct! 


c. Shapes. Outlines that are not normal in nature, new dirt or gravel piles to 
hide an IED or obstacles placed on routes to channel patrols. Learn to spot 
ground sign. 
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Fig 4-22 — A VP is formed here in the junction of two tracks as well as the chan- 
nelling formed by the trees. The trees could also be used as aiming markers 
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Fig 4-23 — A VA is formed here on a channelled and frequently used route 
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d. Atmospherics. This refers to the general ‘feel’ for a particular time, place 
or situation. If something doesn't feel right, then generally something isn’t right. 
Atmospherics refers to the potential effect that an impending IED attack may 
have on the atmosphere in any given situation. 


(1) Is anything out of place or unusual? 

(2) Are the locals behaving strangely? 

(3) Are the children playing as normal? 

(4) Is there an inexplicable lack of people/activity/traffic? 
(5) Are the livestock missing? 


e. If local people have either knowledge of, or indeed involvement in an 
attack, this will have a clear impact upon the normal tempo of life in an area. 
Be alert to this possibility, by developing intimate familiarity with your ‘patch’. 
Some examples could be: 


(1) Lack of vehicle traffic in a normally busy area. 
(2) Lack of Local Nationals (LNs). 
(3) People fleeing the area. 


(4) Evidence of obvious diversionary activity. 


Warning Markers| =~ 2 
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0451. Suicide Bombers. The suicide bomber threat is an increasing one in mod- 
ern operations. Personnel will be informed if a suicide threat exists in the theatre in 
which they are deploying. Combat Indicators are the final tool in the battle to interdict 
the “would be” suicide bomber. If the profile has not allowed for successful early 
warning then awareness of physical and physiological activity is the last line of 
defence. Suicide threat indicators are: 


a. Build up Indicators (some time before an event): 
(1) Local nationals digitally recording seemingly insignificant data. 
(2) Existing intelligence material (videos or documents). 
(3) Pacing or distance measurement. 
(4) Dummy runs. 
(5) Pattern of life studies. 
b. Immediate Indicators (just before an event): 
(1) Lower than normal population count. 
(2) Very focused (deliberate) look about the person. 
(3) Nervous chatter. 
(4) Over-confident, extreme happiness. 
(5) Confirmatory tapping of areas of the body. 
(6) Unusual clothing for environment/climate. 
0452. UXO. This is “explosive ordnance which has been primed, fused, armed or 
otherwise prepared for use or used. It could have been fired, dropped, launched or 
projected yet remains unexploded either through malfunction or design or for any 
other cause.” In short, the definition is that the ordnance has gone through an arm- 
ing process and failed for one reason or another. The action of it being moved may 


well allow the process to carryon to completion. To that end UXO must never be 
touched, moved or disturbed in any way. 


0453. Actions on an Explosion. Treat it as an ambush: 
a. STOP all Forward Movement. This is because of the secondary threat of 
additional mines, UXO or IEDs. However, the most immediate threat to safety 
is to be dealt with first. Think THREAT, Think SECONDARY attack. 


b. WARN all others. Using voice, radios or other issued comms. 
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Fig 4-27 — Wires may indicate the presence of an IED 


c. REPORT. By sending an initial Contact Report to include: 
(1) Contact type i.e. explosion. 
(2) Any casualties and initial priority assessment. 
(3) Location (Grid, spot code). 
(4) Steer for supporting call signs. 
d. ASSESS the situation, including: 
(1) Casualties? 
(2) Location? 
(3) Threat? Was it an IED explosion? Are you in a minefield? Was it IDF? 
(4) Potential for secondary/tertiary devices? Follow up attack? 


e. REPORT with more details (Facts only). E.g. EOD/ATO 10 Liner Request 
and/or 9 Line Casualty Report or Emergency Services if appropriate etc. 


f. ACT as per your in-theatre TTPs. In general you should treat an IED as an 
ambush: 


(1). More explosions or direct / indirect fire may follow. 


(2) Return fire in accordance with stated Rules of Engagement (RoE). 
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(3) Move out of the kill zone as directed by your commander. 


(4) If CASEVAC is necessary, establish a single (clearly marked) 
entry/exit route into the incident . 


(5) Move to the best location to reconsolidate and further assess the 
situation. 


(6) Carry out 4Cs. 
(7) Seek to minimize potential forensic contamination 


(8) Keep security — 360 degrees at all times. 


0454. 4Cs. This details what actions to take after an incident in theatre and does 
not just apply to IED events. However after an IED find or explosion this drill should 
be applied within tactical constraints: 
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CONFIRM: What, Where, Size of device, Details of incident. 


(1) Establish and confirm the presence of a device. If a device has func- 
tioned it is confirmed. 


(2) This is to be done from a safe location with maximum use of dis- 
tance, frontal and overhead protection — remain out of line of sight of the 
device! Your safety should not be compromised for positive identification 
of an IED. You should not move closer to the device unless absolutely 
necessary as observation can be achieved with the use of optics such as 
binoculars and weapon scopes. 


(3) Do not touch any devices. 


(4) Ensure you are constantly aware of the possibility of secondary 
devices. 


(5). Do not get tunnel vision, inform the rest of your callsign of the pres- 
ence of the suspected item. 


(6). Call Higher Headquarters/ EOD using the IED/UXO 10 line report. 


b. CLEAR: Clear from device outwards, personnel and vehicles. Search for 
secondary / tertiary devices through 5 and 20m checks. 


(1). 
(2) Move people away from the device and not past it. 
(3) 


(4) The On-Scene Commander will make the decision on how large an 
area to clear. (See current in-theatre TTPs for distances). 


Evacuate the area as quickly as possible. 


Mark your location and note the direction and distance to the device. 
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(5) Identify and establish an Incident Control Point (ICP) which must 
always be searched for potential devices. 


(6) Make maximum use of hard cover, and ensure personnel are out of 
the direct Line of Site (LoS) from the suspect area. If cover cannot be 
obtained, maximize distance from the device. 


c. CORDON: Mine tape off if practical and keep all personnel and vehicles 
away from suspect device. Appoint a cordon 2IC to ensure the integrity of the 
cordon. 


(1) Beware of being too static in cordons; the enemy could overwatch 
devices with snipers or sharpshooters. 


(2) Consider using mobile cordons with roving / unpredictable patrols 
while still achieving the aim of the cordon. 


(3) When clearing personnel from the area, random individual checks 
should be carried out as potential exists in identifying a triggerman, cam- 
eraman, and/or insurgent personnel. 


d. CONTROL: Send SITREP to higher headquarters and task / coord exter- 
nal agencies. Appoint an ICP liaison officer to control access to ICP and log 
and report arrival / departure of specialist agencies. 


(1) The On-Scene Commander will have command of all activity outside 
the cordon. 


(2) All civilian traffic should be diverted away from the cordon. Maintain 
(from a safe distance) a visual/line of sight (binoculars and scopes) obser- 
vation of the subject IED to ensure no tampering occurs. 


(3) Immediately report any personnel observed approaching the IED 
according to the unit SOP. 


(4) The cordon must be secure, ensuring no one enters the danger area 
until the EOD Team has given the all clear signal. 


0455. Electronic Counter Measures (ECM). ECM equipment is designed to 
inhibit radio signals and prevent the initiation of radio controlled (RC) IEDs. ECM 
comes in two forms and provides some key functions: 


a. Manpack ECM. A series of equipment that forms an ECM suite carried 
by and covering dismounted patrols. 


b. Vehicle ECM. A series of equipment that forms an ECM suite carried by 
and covering vehicle patrols / convoys. 
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c. ECM Bubble. UK ECM combines a number of methods to achieve the 
aim of giving Omni-Directional protection against RCIEDs (known as “the bub- 
ble”). The effects from ECM of both electronic Jamming and Disruption work 
towards preventing the signal either getting to the receiver or it not being recog- 
nised by the receiver if it does get there. This therefore gives soldiers what is 
known as a ‘safe to pass’ capability. To ensure optimum protection a number of 
factors need to be considered: 


(1) Proximity to walls of compounds / buildings must be considered, as 
being too close can cause black-spots, this is known as shielding and is 
a very important consideration for everyone when out on the ground. 


(2) Antennas must remain vertical at all times when ECM (FP) is in use 
as this will effect the propagation from the antenna and potentially reduc- 
ing the protection afforded by that equipment. 


(3) It is current theatre policy that all vehicles must deploy with a work- 
ing suite of UK ECM (FP) and all dismounted callsigns are protected by 
at least one suite of ECM (FP). 


d. Equipment Care. Poor drills and equipment failure leads to gaps in ECM 
coverage, giving hostile groups the opportunity to arm and fire devices. 


Fig 4-28 — Examples of ECM (Manpack and Veh fit) 
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0456. Dismounted Vulnerable Point (VP) and Vulnerable Area (VA) 
drill. Dismounting from vehicles is the most effective way of being able to find IEDs 
before they are initiated. It aims to give units a procedure that can be manipulated 
according to the threat and the ground IOT provide a level of assurance that the 
VP/VA is clear of IEDs. The procedure is adaptable and is set out as either a full Op 
BARMA (4 man drill) or a less comprehensive 2 man drill. 


a. Due to the rapid development of threats and the varying terrains encoun- 
tered on operations, a single patrol solution does not exist. Units will continue 
to develop their own TTPs fitting their own AO. Therefore this section gives a 
number of suggested methods which may be adapted to specific threats. The 
practice of Safe Lane Marking is described in a separate paragraph but should 
be understood and employed throughout this drill. 


b. Marking of safe lanes cleared by the VP drill. Background. A number of 
incidents have taken place on recent operations, where personnel (or vehicles) 
have strayed out of the searched area, resulting in injuries and even fatalities. 
In particular CASEVAC parties moving back down a safe lane may stray or 
miss the markers. There are some key factors when marking a route: 


(1) Ifa searched and marked route is left unattended atany time, it must 
be searched again and treated as if the enemy are aware of it and could 
have laid a device. 


(2) The lead searchers must mark it. This will avoid confusion as to 
which area has been searched thereby ensuring safe passage for the 
remainder of the team moving along the route. 


(3) Markers when possible are to be picked up by thelast man/ vehicle 
moving along the marked route (ensuring he does not stray from the 
searched route himself. This ensures minimum confusion for any other 
patrols in the area). 


(4) There should be clear markers for safe-lanes and suspect danger 
areas and everyone in the patrol must understand the marking system 
being used. 


(5) When marking lanes they should be marked on both sides unless 
they are hand railing an obvious linear feature when only one side needs 
to be marked. 


c. Markers. There are a variety of different types of marker that can be used 
and it’s up to patrols to decide on the most appropriate. Listed below are some 
examples of how to mark cleared areas: 


(1) Personal Mine Extraction Kit (PMEK) markers. 


(2) Pin markers. 

(3) Mine tape. 

(4) Spray paint / IR / UV. 

(5) Foot powder / IR powders / UV powders. 
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(6) Painted stones. 
(7) Cyalumes. 


(8) When using markers be aware that if they are left without being 
observed the enemy can and will use them against us, i.e. moving mark- 
ers to channel us straight on to an IED. 


(9) It is recommended that where possible regularly used routes are 
marked with temporary markers and not overt paint, in order to avoid con- 
fusion on subsequent uses of the route. Patrols are to adopt alternate 
marking plans to prevent setting patterns. Ensure Markers are clear to 
personnel who may have to move back along a cleared route. 


0457. VP 360 Check. If the VP 360 is to be conducted, it MUST be done before 
the standard VP drill procedure is used. The VP 360 check is conducted when there 
is a high threat of Command Pull IED (CPIED), Command Wire IED (CWIED) or 
remoted RC and is conducted using 5 men to ensure full ECM coverage and car- 
riage. This also allows the ground Commander the opportunity to get eyes on to the 
suspect area to allow him assess the situation before deploying callsign forward to 
conduct VP drills. Check for: 


a. Possible Firing Points. 
b. Surface laid / rapidly laid CWIEDs and CPIEDs. 


c. Suspicious activity and individuals who might be scouting the patrol or 
moving to a FP. 


d. Look into the VA/VP for potential aiming markers or other signs of IED 
activity. 


0458. Actions on prior to starting VP 360 Check. 

Stop Short before approaching a VP/VA. (50m min). 
Conduct 5 and 20m checks. 

Dominate the ground and put top cover up from the vehicles. 
Form up VP 360 party (if threat of CPIED or CWIED). 

Man pack the ECM equipment (Full ECM suite). 


Conduct VP 360 clearing ‘high threat’ side first. This is the commander’s 
decision based on the J2 picture, tactical situation and experience. 


a 


g. Front Man marks turns with a marker. 


h. Front man searches safe route using a detector (eg VALLON) and marks 
accordingly (including turns) with markers. 


i. Second man also carries VALLON and a hook, used to check drainage 
ditches and water courses for sub surface Command Wires (CW). 


j. Rear man picks up markers. 
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Flanking Searchers 


Notte: Flanking 


Searchers are to 
kok fr ay 
Visual search for i 
evidence of 
mano 10m Spacing is vital 
command wires don't let it reduce 


Once the vehicle is hatted, back up to 2/3m, and 
BARMA from the front of the vehicle forwards. 


Whenever possible a full suite of ECM is to be 
carried by the dismounted element to maximise 


spacing and reduce the overall IED threat 


Comds must ensure 0.5m overlap is achieved 
between VALLONs. 


LOE determined by Comd but should be min 50m beyond VP 
Fig 4-29 — VP Drill - walking vehicles through a VP - 4 man drill 
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CI Primary Search Area 
= Secondary Search Area 
E Detector Sweep 


Once the vehicle is halted, back up to 2/3m, and 

BARMA from the front of the vehicle forwards. 

Comds must ensure 0.5m overlap is achieved 
between ONs. 


VALL: 
LOE determined by Comd but should be min 50m 
beyond VP Searchers to remain within vehicle 
ECM bubble 


Note: 2 Man drill should only be used 
when manpower or HHMD are limited, 
Gold Standard is 4 man drill 


Fig 4-30 — VP Drill- walking vehicles through a VP - 2 man drill: 
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Fig 4-31 — 360 Drill 
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SECTION 7. — BASIC ACTIONS ON 


0459. Introduction. When you are operating as part of a Fire Team or Section, 
you should have basic ‘Actions On’ which are well understood and rehearsed. This 
gives you confidence in knowing how to react rapidly in numerous situations. The 
Actions-On which are described below are those taught at the Infantry Battle School 
on its courses — your own unit Standard Operating Procedure may differ. C-IED is 
covered in detail elsewhere in the Pamphlet. The most important issue is that every- 
one knows what to do. 


0460. Halts and Lying Up. During patrolling there may well be a requirement to 
stop for a period. The length and purpose of the halts will vary dependant on the task 
that needs to be carried out. Some basic forms of halts and considerations are: 


a. Short Halt. A halt for 1-5 minutes (e.g. map check). Close up in all round 
defence and conduct activity in pairs on a ’50-50’ basis (e.g. with one soldier 
maintaining overwatch from a fire position whilst the other takes a drink of 
water). 


b. Long Halt. A halt from 5-25 minutes (e.g. for a meal). Break track and 
conduct a snap ambush on the route the patrol has just taken. Then moves into 
cover and all round defence. Sentries are posted on the route in and most like- 
ly direction of enemy theat. Consider 50-50 activity if the threat is high. 


c. Lying Up Position (LUP). A halt for more than 25 minutes (e.g. harbour- 
ing). As for a long halt but with the positioning of Claymores for additional pro- 
tection will be considered. 


0461. RV Procedure. RVs are an essential part of operational planning. They 
form a means of re-grouping and combining forces during a patrol task or prior to and 
after contact with the enemy: 


a. RV. As fora short halt. The Patrol Commander briefs ‘RV1’ on the PRR 
or indicates with hand signals. 


b. ERV. Emergency RVs are previously recced safe areas that the patrol 
can recover to if it is split or contacted by the enemy. This is more often than 
not the last RV. 


c. Stop Short. As for a Long Halt. The Patrol Commander plus one leave 
the patrol at the Stop Short as they go to recce the FRV. 


d. FRV. The Final RV is the ‘safe area’ from which the Patrol conducts its 
mission against the Objective. It is always checked before occupation, hence 
the Stop Short. Here the Patrol prepares for the Action on Objective. 
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0462. Actions On. ‘Actions on’ are a number well understood and rehearseddrills 
that cover situations that may occur during an operational task or patrol. It is impor- 
tant that in all cases you understand and rehearse your role within these standard pro- 
cedures and what action you will need to take when faced in these situations: 


a. FRV Compromised. |f the FRV is compromised, the Patrol falls back to 
the Stop Short (if far enough away) or the previous RV. 


b. Return to FRV from Objective Area. The returning group approaches 
from the same direction it departed, staying in communication with the PRR. 
Once very close, a visual signal such as raising the left arm level with the shoul- 
der is used as confirmation. 


c. Patrol Split. |f you fail to link up at any nominated RV/FRV, wait for the 
period of time that has been given in Orders then move to the previous one. 


d. Obstacles. Obstacles are crossed depending on the threat and type of 
ground. Plan and rehearse how you will cross anticipated obstacles before 
deploying. 


e. Enemy Pre-Seen. |f you see the enemy before he sees you, your reac- 
tion will depend on your mission. If you are conducting a recce, you should go 
to ground and observe but be prepared to engage if necessary. If you are seek- 
ing contact, immediately opening fire may be appropriate — fully exploiting the 
element of surprise. 


f. Enemy Contact (including SRSAF). Break contact (drills explained in 
Chapter 6), moving rapidly out of the killing area to your ‘rally point’. Carry out 
a head check and put fresh magazines on your weapons. Move back to the 
ERV and continue or withdraw as appropriate. 


g. Enemy Ambush (against foot patrol). Either fight through immediately 
and aggressively or break contact, withdrawing on the route in. 


h. Enemy Follow-Up. Use a baseline to maintain the initiative until you can 
either conduct a hasty ambush or break contact. 


i. Trip Flares. Withdraw from the illuminated area immediately, assume it 
will be covered by fire. Be ready to conduct contact drills as you are probably 
in a killing area. 


j. Illumination (Artillery, Mortar or handheld). Take cover immediately and 
prepare to fight, you are probably in a killing area. 


k. Minefields. Conduct a controlled withdrawal along the route in. Prod 
carefully and mark the safe lane. Record the location accurately and ‘box’ 
around it if possible. 


l. Minestrike. Conduct a controlled CASEVAC. Minefields can be covered 
by fire so be prepared to move quickly and fight if the balance of threat 
changes. It is the Commander’s job to assess this balance of risk. 
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m. Separated. Go firm on the route for 20 minutes. If the rest of the Patrol 
do not return for you, move back to the last RV and wait for 2 hours. If no one 
returns, make your way back to the Patrol Base via the RV chain. Timings are 
examples, local Orders should be applied. 


n. Lost. Lost is when you are totally disorientated, separated from the rest of 
your Patrol and cannot raise anyone on your PRR. Go firm and hide. Look out for 
any Friendly Forces while trying to orientate yourself to the ground as described 
in Orders and shown on the map or model. When safe, try to locate any recog- 
nizable feature then move back through the RV chain to your Patrol Base. 


o. CPERS. Captured Personnel or Detained Persons must be treat- 
ed strictly in accordance with JDP 1.10. Refer to Chapter 6 of this Pam for guid- 
ance. 


p. Casualties. Give first aid and CASEVAC in accordance with your orders. 
If necessary, casualties may need to be left, accompanied, at an RV until the 
mission has been achieved. This will be dependant on the local situation and 
your orders. Always discuss and rehearse your ‘Action-On Casualty’. 


q. Displaced Persons and Refugees (DPREs). Avoid or approach civilians 
according to your mission. They may be a valuable source of intelligence or 
they may compromise your patrol. Always treat them in a professional manner 
and with respect. 


ae 


Fig 4-32 — Short 


ae 


Halt 
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SECTION 8. - LESSON PLANS 
LESSON 13. — INDIVIDUAL MOVEMENT 
A. CONNECT 


0462. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach how to maintain concealment when 
moving with personal weapons. 


0463. Learning Outcomes 
a. Considerations when moving with or without weapons. 
b. Methods of individual movement. 

0464. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 

0465. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods. 


0466. Stores. 


Personal weapon fitted with sight and sling per soldier 

Magazine 1 per soldier 
Fighting Order 1 per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 


0467. Preparation. 


a. Reconnoitre the training area and select an area of ground for the demon- 
stration and practice of each type of movement. 


b. For advanced practice, select an arc for ‘movers’ and positions for 
‘observers’. 


0468. Miscellaneous. 


a. Practise the squad as a whole then divide them into two groups, ‘movers’ 
and ‘observers’. Use the observers to criticise the ‘movers’. 


b. This lesson covers movement with section weapons such as the Rifle, 
LSW, LMG Carbine and UGL if issued. For methods of movement with other 
weapons refer to the relevant GSTPs. 

Preliminaries 

0469. Safety Precautions. Normal. 

0470. Revision. Question the squad on camouflage and concealment (see 


Chapter 3), indicate the area to be used and allow the squad to camouflage. 
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Introduction 


0471. Explain: It is important that each soldier knows how to combine the art of 
concealment with that of movement. The same characteristics of why things are seen 
equally applies to that of the enmy. It is also fundimental that in addition to moving 
stealthily that the soldier does so whilst keeping weapons clean and in a position 
where they can be brought to bear easily. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Considerations of | Explain, Demonstrate 
Movement and Question 


2. Methods of Explain, Demonstrate |Demonstrate each method of move- 


Movement and Question ment: 
1. Monkey Run 
2. Leopard Crawl 
3. Roll 
4. The Walk 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0472. End of Lesson Drill. 
Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 


a 
b. Confirm by practice. 


9 


Normal safety precautions. 


a 


Pack kit. 
e. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The importance of selecting the best method of movement for the 
type of cover available. 


(2) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0473 —0480. Reserved. 
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LESSON 14. — METHODS OF MOVEMENT 
A. CONNECT 


0481. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the principles of individual Fire and 
maneouvre. 


0482. Learning Outcomes 


a. Movement out of Contact. 
b. Fire and Maneouvre and Withdrawing from Contact. 
c. Communication. 


d. Movement at Night. 


0483. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 


0484. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods best taught in the initial lesson 
by using NCOs as demonstrators. 


0485. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier and instructor 
Magazine 1 per soldier and instructor 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier and instructor 
Combat helmet 1 per soldier and instructor 
Ammunition 5.56 mm blank 30 rounds per soldier 


10 rounds per instructor 
IW/LSW Blank Firing Attachments (BFA) 


Targets: 
a. Fig 11 (stick-in) 3 
b. Fig 12 (stick-in) 3 
Loud hailer As available 
Camouflage cream As required 
Ear defence 1 per soldier and instructor 


0486. Preparation. 
a. Select suitable ground with various types of cover for the demonstration. 


b. Site the figure targets in suitable positions relative to the types of cover so 
the demonstrators may engage the targets from a number of positions. 


c. Rehearse the demonstrators. 


d. Ensure further suitable ground is available for squad practice. 
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0487. Miscellaneous. 


a. The initial lesson will be a simple demonstration with an officer/WO or 
SNCO giving the commentary using two of his/her NCOs as demonstrators. 


b. The demonstration is to show two individuals working as a pair demon- 
strating F & M. 


c. The demonstrators are to be camouflaged. 
d. The second period will be squad practice. 


e. In accordance with Reference C, a written instruction is to be produced for 
any activity involving the use of blank ammunition. 


f. In accordance with Reference C, the wearing of issued ear protection is 
compulsory during blank firing. 
Preliminaries 


0488. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C. 


0489. Revision.  Indiviual movement. 


Introduction 


0490. Explain: The basic principle to be remembered when moving is that one 
soldier covers or fires whilst the other moves. The movement is known as tactical bal- 
ance, or is more normally described as keeping “one foot on the ground”. The move- 
ment from cover to cover is known as a tactical bound. 
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B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Movement out of |Explain, Demonstrate | Use demonstration troops 
Contact and Question 


2. Fire and Explain, Demonstrate | Initial demo using demo troops then 
Manoeuvre and Question pair up squad members and prac- 
tice using both methods 


3. Communications |Explain, Demonstrate | Use demonstration troops 
and Question 


4, Withdrawing from |Explain, Demonstrate | Initial demo using demo troops then 
and Question pair up squad members and prac- 
tice using both methods 


5. Moving at Night | Explain and Question PO 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0491. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 


b. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C. 


c. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) Always cover movement with fire, or the capability of fire both in and 
out of contact. 


(2) The importance of using ground to ensure tactical bounds are not 
too long. 


(3) The importance of good communication between battle partners. 


(4) Individuals must ensure that they only move when their battle part- 
ner is firing and not solely on words of command. 


(5) The importance of good weapon handling at all times. 
(6) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0492-0495 Reserved. 
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LESSON 15. — HAND SIGNALS 
A. CONNECT 


0496. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach patrol hand signals. 
0497. Learning Outcomes Patrol hand signals. 

0498. Timings. one 40 minute periods. 

0499. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods. 


04100. Stores. 


Personal weapon fitted with sight and sling per soldier 

Magazine 1 per soldier 
Fighting Order 1 per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 


04101. Preparation. 


a. Reconnoitre the training area and select an area of ground for the demon- 
stration and practice of each type of hand signal. 


b. For advanced practice, select an arc for ‘movers’ and positions for 
‘observers’. 


04102. Miscellaneous. 


a. Practise the squad as a whole then divide them into two groups, ‘movers’ 
and ‘observers’. Use the observers to criticise the ‘movers’. 


b. This lesson covers signalling and movement with section weapons such as 
the Rifle, LSW, LMG Carbine and UGL if issued. 

Preliminaries 

04103. Safety Precautions. Normal. 


04104. Revision. Question the squad on camouflage and concealment (see 
Chapter 3), indicate the area to be used and allow the squad to camouflage. 
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Introduction 


04105. Explain: Although the introduction of the Personal Role Radio has eliviat- 
ed the necissity for hand signals there will be occasion when hand signals will have 
to reverted back to use. Battlefield noise or tactical situation may well mean that hand 
signals are the only form of communicating concisely within the patrol. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Types of Hand Explain, Demonstrate | Cover all basic hand signals 
Signals and Question 


2. Signalling with Explain, Demonstrate | Get the squad to patrol and initiate 


Movement and Question an action for the patrol to carryout 
using the relevant hand signal at the 
same time assess the soldiers abili- 
ty to use hand signals whilst in con- 
trol of his weapon 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
04106. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Confirm by practice. 
c. Normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack kit. 
e. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The importance of accurated passage of information using hand sig- 
nals. 


(2) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


04107 — 04110. Reserved. 
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LESSON 16. — STALKING 
A. CONNECT 

04111. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach how to stalk. 
04112. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
04113. Learning Outcomes. 

a. Considerations for stalking. 

b. Risk taking and being compromised. 

c. Detection devices 
04114. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods. 


04115. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier 
Magazine 1 per soldier 
CEFO 1 set per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 


04116. Preparation. 


a. Reconnoitre the training area and select a start point and one objective, 
approximately 200 metres distant. 


b. Prepare a solution for the best fire position against each of the enemy 
locations. 


04117. Miscellaneous. 
a. The practice is best conducted as follows: 
(1) Divide the squad into two groups. Send one group to act as stand- 
ing enemy on the distant objective and the other group to act as stalkers 
from the start point. 
(2) Give a time limit for the stalkers to plan and conduct their stalk. 


(3) Discuss, on the objective, the success or failure of each stalker. 


(4) Change the groups round. Send one group as enemy to the original 
start point and the other to start their stalk from the objective. 
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b. The instructor should follow behind the stalkers and be in such a position 
as to observe faults in movement, fire positions, etc., without betraying the 
Stalkers’ position to the enemy. 

Preliminaries 

04118. Safety Precautions. Normal. 

04119. Revision. Question the squad on: 
a. Different methods of movement (see Lesson 13). 


b. Selecting a route across country and the points to note about different 
types of cover (see Lesson 14). 


04120. Indicate the area to be used and allow the squad to camouflage. 


Introduction 


04121. Explain: The object of stalking is for the soldier to move unseen, and 
unheard, to a fire position within such range of his target to ensure a first round kill. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Considerations for | Explain, Demonstrate | Use visual aids to emphasise points 
Stalking and Question and expand on 


2. Risk Taking and | Explain and Question 

Being Compromised 

3. Stalking at Night | Explain and Question PO 
4. Detection Devices | Explain and Question PO 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
04122. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Confirm by questions. 
c. Normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack kit. 
e. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The main faults noted. 


(2) The art of stalking is the difference between being the ‘hunter’ or the 
‘hunted’. 


(3) It requires continuous practice to remember all the skills which are 
needed to become proficient at stalking. Hence the importance of plan- 
ning a Stalk. 


(4) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


04123 — 04125. Reserved. 
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CHAPTER 5. — TARGET ACQUISITION 


SECTION 1. — JUDGING DISTANCE 


0501. Introduction. In order to locate an enemy’s position and engage him effec- 
tively with fire without wasting ammunition, the soldier has to judge distance accu- 
rately. You are now likely to have access to equipment to help you but if not there are 
other methods of judging distance too. 


0502. Equipment Solutions. 


a. Laser Range Finder (LRF). An LRF is by far the quickest and most accu- 
rate method of judging distance. Within the Platoon you may have access to a 
Commanders’ Target Locating System (CTLS) which incorporates a daylight 
optic, image intensifier and LRF. Trained observers, such as Mortar Fire 
Controllers and Royal Artillery Forward Observation Officers, will also carry LRFs. 


b. Binoculars. These are not generally available to all soldiers unless issued 
for specific duties. The graticule pattern of the binoculars can be used in much 
the same way as the sight picture of an optical sight, to compare the appearance 
of objects or targets at various distances. Practice is needed to understand and 
relate the size of the lines in relation to objects at different distances. 


0503. The Unit of Measure Method. Provided that all the ground between the 
soldier and the object is visible, use can be made of any unit of measure familiar to 
the soldier. This may be the length of a football pitch etc., but must be a unit with 
which the soldier is very familiar. If no particular unit is familiar to the soldier, he 
should become trained to recognize a unit of 100 metres. Estimate how many units 
of the familiar length can be fitted in between the position and the object to which the 
distance is required. A simple multiplication should give a figure which can be used 
as an estimate of the distance. This method is not reliable at distances in excess of 
400 metres. 


0504. The Appearance Method. The Appearance method of judging distance is 
based on what an object looks like compared to its surroundings. The soldier must 


know what various objects, e.g. trees, gates, houses, soldiers, etc., look like at vari- 
ous ranges. 


a. At 100 metres — clear in all detail. 
b. At 200 metres — clear in all detail, colour of skin and equipment identifiable. 
c. At300 metres — clear body outline, face colour good, remaining detail blurred. 


d. At400 metres — body outline clear, remaining detail blurred. 
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e. At 500 metres — body begins to taper, head becomes indistinct. 
f. At 600 metres — body now wedge shaped, no head apparent. 


It is useful to know the amount of foresight or pointer that will cover a soldier 
for ranges up to 600 metres. 


Optical sight magnification gives the target more definition, therefore it is impor- 
tant for the firer to know what a soldier will look like at ranges from 100 to 600 
metres. 
0505. Conditions Affecting Appearance. The following factors affect appearance. 
a. Objects seem closer than they are when: 
(1) Light is bright or the sun is shining from behind the observer. 
(2) They are bigger than the other objects around them. 


(3) There is dead ground between them and the observer. 


(4) They are higher up than the observer. 


Fig 5-1 - Commander’s Target Locating System (CTLS) 
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b. Objects seem further away than they are when: 
(1) The light is bad or the sun is in the observer’s eyes. 
(2) They are smaller than the other objects around them. 
(3) Looking across a valley or down a street. 
(4) The observer is lying down. 


0506. The Bracketing Technique. The bracketing technique is a useful aid 
under most conditions. It requires the soldier to use the Appearance or Unit of 
Measure method to estimate the maximum feasible distance to the object and then 
the minimum possible distance. The estimate of the actual distance should be set 
midway between the two extremes e.g. maximum distance 800 metres; minimum dis- 
tance 500 metres. Estimated distance = 650 metres. 


0507. Halving. To a distances of about 1000 metres it should be possible to select 
an area, or object about midway between the position and the target and in direct line 
with it. Since it is generally easier to judge distance to closer objects, use the 
Appearance or Unit of Measure method to judge the distance to the midway area or 
object. Doubling this estimation produces a reasonably accurate judgment of range 
to the intended target. Care must be taken when judging the distance to the half way 
point as any error at this stage will be doubled in the final solution. 


0507. Group Average. When in a group, get each soldier individually to judge 
the distance to an object using either the Appearance or Unit of Measure method. 
They can use any of the aids to judging distance that they are familiar with, but the 
judged distance must be an individual effort. Because some will overestimate and 
others underestimate, their errors will cancel out. Taking an average of the estimates, 
an accurate range can often be produced. 


0508. Key Ranges. If the range to any area or object in an arc is known (and 
probably recorded on a Range Card), it is possible to use that known range to judge 
the distance to nearby areas or objects. Key ranges may have been obtained using 
either of the methods of judging distance, by laser range finder, by maps or from tar- 
gets that have already been successfully engaged with specific sight settings. 
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SECTION 2. — TARGET INDICATION 


0509. Introduction. ‘Target Indication can be difficult as the enemy isn't stupid 
and will be trying to conceal himself and make it as hard as possible for you. In real- 
ity, a combination of the above methods may have to be used, allowing pauses for 
those struggling to find the enemy to make it known (‘not seen’). When a target is 
indicated, the soldier has to be able to recognize it quickly so that it can be effectively 
engaged. When he alone can see the target, he must be able to indicate it to the 
remainder of the section. Note that when indicating targets, the range given is the dis- 
tance to the target. 


0510. Locating the Enemy. Target indication can only happen once you have 
located the enemy. Chapter 3, Section 2 ‘Observation’ gives guidance on this. Make 
maximum use of any technological advantage you may have and do not forget that 
Thermal Imagers (Tl) such as the FIST Thermal Sight (FTS) are useful in daylight as 
well as at night. 


0511. Arc of Fire. Itis easier to recognize a target if the area of ground in which 
it is likely to be is known; such an area is called an ‘Arc of Fire’. It is indicated in the 
following sequence: 


a. The Axis. This is the centre of the arc. 
b. The Left and Right of Arc. These indicate the extent of the arc. 


c. Reference Points. These are prominent objects which should be as per- 
manent as possible, e.g. woods and mounds, a reasonable distance apart and 
easy to identify. A specific point of the object is given with a name and range, 
i.e., “Hut — bottom left corner — to be known as ‘hut’ — range 300”. 


0512. Tracer. To indicate a target, particularly one which is very difficult to see, 
tracer ammunition is a useful aid. Once a soldier has located the enemy, the range 
and area of the target is indicated, tracer is fired and the strike is used as a reference 
point. 5.56 mm tracer can be difficult to see, so the indication may well be: 


“200 — half right — far end of compound — go right 10 metres — watch my 
tracer (the tracer is fired and when the tracer strikes) enemy”. 


0513. Target Marking. The target can be marked using a laser ‘such as the Laser 
Light Module (LLM)' which can be viewed by other members of the section Image 
Intensifying (Il)optics such as the Head Mounted Night Vision System (HMNVS). 
Targets can also marked inthis way by aviation assets and indirectly fired munitions 
(Mortars or Artillery delivered) such as the 81mm Smike round. 
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0514. Direct Method. This method is used to indicate obvious targets. The 
range, where to look and a description of the target are given. Terms used for where 
to look are: 


a. ‘Axis’. For targets on or very near the axis. 
b. ‘Left’ or ‘Right’. For targets 1600 mils from the axis. 


c. ‘Slightly’, ‘quarter’, ‘half’ or ‘three quarters’ and ‘left’ or ‘right’. For targets 
between the axis and ‘left’ or ‘right’. 


0515. Reference Points. A reference point is an obvious feature that the other 
members of your team are likely to recognise too. Give it a name that describes it 
simply and cannot be mistaken for something else (eg 'gap in hedgerow' ‘left corner 
of forestry block’). Taking a little longer getting the right reference point saves time in 
the long run! To indicate less obvious targets, a reference point may be used togeth- 
er with the Direct Method and the words ‘above’ or ‘below’ as well. Examples are: 


“200 — wall (the reference point) — slightly right — small bush — enemy with 
RPG?” (the target). 


“300 — house (the reference point) — slightly right and below — gate” (the 
target). 


1 Slightly Axis Slightly 1, o, 
ua Left (ot one Rohi /4 Right 
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ve Let \ i 7. 1/2 Right 


Observer 
Fig 5-2 — Direct Method 
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0516. Clock Ray. To indicate more difficult targets a reference point together with 
a clock ray is used. During indication imagine a clock face standing up on the land- 
scape with its centre on the reference point. To indicate a target the range, the refer- 
ence point and whether the target is to the left or right of it and the appropriate hour 
on the clock face are given as follows: "300 — tower — right — 4 o’clock — small 
bush — enemy ”. 


0517. Hand Angles. Hand angles are another method Difficult targets at longer 
ranges, may be indicated by using a reference point together with a hand angle: 


“300 — woodline — left 60 mils”. Left edge of gorse — enemy. 
0518. Binoculars. The binocular’s graticules are spaced at intervals of approxi- 
mately 10 mils across a field of view of about 80 mils (See Fig 5-4) and these may be 
used when appropriate to assist in indication, e.g., 


“300 — copse — left — 30 mils (or left three graticules)” 


Bee 


uN 


Observer 


Fig 5-3 — The Clockray Method of Indication 
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Note: All Dimensions are Approximate 


Fig 5-4 — Hand Angles and Binoculars 
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SECTION 3. — SECTION LEVEL FIRE CONTROL ORDERS 


0101. Introduction. Fire control is an essential skill that commanders must mas- 
ter if they are to succeed on the battlefield. A commander will have an array of 
Infantry Weapon Systems (IWS) that can be put to use against the enemy. You may 
have Task Organised weapons from other sections or indeed Platoons such as Fire 
Support Group with Heavy Weapons under your control and you must understand 
fully their capabilities and limitations if you are to use them effectively. 


0102. Ammunition is a limited commodity and should be used with care to avoid 
wastage. Enough should be used to bring about the desired effect on the target with- 
out causing collateral damage or civilian injuries or deaths. 


0103. Common Terminology involved in Fire Control at Section Level. Asa 
commander you must understand the more common terms associated with fire con- 
trol, the main ones are as follows: 


a. Fire Unit. This can be any number of soldiers firing under one comman- 
der, but in the case of the rifle section this would be a section under the section 
commander. 


b. Fire Direction Orders. These are orders that a fire unit commander 
receives from his superior. They may include key ranges, special orders to 
withthold fire, when to open fire, at what targets and at what rates. They are 
normally issued before a task or mission, but may be updated and changed as 
the mission progresses. Commanders should read the situation and anticipate 
change, moving fire units and their weapons accordingly so they can continue 
to influence the mission. 


c. Fire Control Orders (FCO). These are orders that the section comman- 
der gives to control and direct the fire of his section. 


d. ArcofFire. This is the ground for which the section is responsible and in 
which it engages targets. 


e. Axis of Arc of Fire. This is the approximate centre of the arc. 


f. Field of Fire. This is the area of ground on which an individual soldier or 
a fire unit can fire effectively. 


0104. Target Effects. |f a target is engaged effectively, it will be unable or unwill- 
ing to fire, move or observe. Target effect is dependent on accuracy, ammuni-tion 
nature, range and rates of fire employed. Commanders will need to decide which 
weapon systems in a section are best able to deliver the target effect they require. 
There are two main categories of target effect: 
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0105. Incapacitation. A soldier is incapacitated when he is unable to carry out 
his primary task, at the required level of performance, because of being wound7ed. 
The ability of a system to incapacitate is governed firstly by the probability of it hitting 
a target and secondly by the probability of the hit inflicting sufficient damage. Factors 
affecting these probabilities are range, accuracy of the system, ammunition nature, 
levels of target protection and the part of the target that is actually hit. 


0107. Sequence of a Fire Control Order. All soldiers must understand the 
sequence in which a FCO is given so that they are able to anticipate what is coming 
next and prepare for it. Understanding the sequence and understanding what is 
expected during the FCO will ensure soldiers are able to apply fire to the target quick- 
ly and effectively. 


0108. The sequence of the FCO is as follows: 


a. Group. This indicates who the FCO is directed at for instance, Charlie 
Fire Team, Rifleman 3, UGL Gunner etc. 


b. Range. This is the distance in meters to the target. 


c. Indication. This tells you where and what the target is using any of the 
methods of target indication. 


d. Type of Fire. This tells those involved in the FCO the type of fire that is 
to be directed onto the target, for instance, rapid, deliberate or automatic fire. 


0109. The order is completed by giving the word of command “Fire” and can be 
stopped once the task is complete by using the word of command “Stop”. The word 
of command “Go on” may be used following a lull to reinitiate fire onto the target. 


0110. The Types of Fire Control Order. There are a number of types of FCO 
that can be used to cover all situations. The person issuing the FCO must have con- 
sidered the points highlighted below prior to making the selection of FCO which is 
best suited to the task. The types of FCO available fo ruse are: 


a. Full. Used when there is plenty of time and troops are able to align onto 
the target: “Delta Fire Team — 400m — burnt out vehicle — 2 fingers right of vehi- 
cle, enemy — Fire”. 


b. Brief. Given when there is little time and when the target is very obvious: 
“Section — % left — rapid — Fire”. 


c. Individual. This can be used when it is impractical for the person issuing 
the FCO to control the exact time to open fire, so he passes this responsibility 
to the individual(s) involved: “Sharpshooter — 500m — % right — bund line — 
enemy seen in that area — watch and shoot”. 


d. Delayed. This is used when the movements of friendly forces or the 
enemy are known or can be estimated. The order “fire” is delayed until the right 
moment comes to open fire: “Charlie Fire Team — slightly left — group of small 
buildings — left edge of buildings — rapid — await my order — Fire”. 
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0111. Issuing a Fire Control Order. Before a commander orders his troops to 
fire onto a target he needs to consider several factors: 


a. The Target. lIs the target near, clear and vulnerable enough to warrant fir- 
ing onto it? Has the target been positively identified as the enemy? Getting it 
wrong can have a detrimental effect on the mission. Is the target in a position 
where you can inflict the desired effect or is he too protected, is it worth wait- 
ing for him to become more vulnerable? 


b. Which Weapon System. The section has a range of weapons available 
which deliver differing effect on targets at various ranges. Knowing the capabil- 
ities and limitations of these weapons is key if they are to be employed effec- 
tively. Advice should be sought from operators of those systems attached to you 
if you are not certain of their characteristics. Some weapons become ineffective 
if fired rapidly and lend themselves more to precision use, where as others are 
designed to provide a large beaten zone for maximum effect. Collateral dam- 
age should be considered when selecting the weapon system and target 
‘overkill’ should be avoided. Damage inflicted on dwellings or property not asso- 
ciated with the mission is against the law and only serves to aggravate locals. 


c. Type of Fire. Each weapon system has different rates of fire, therefore 
knowing the weapon system characteristic is essential. Weapon systems can 
overheat quickly when firing rapid rates; they can also become damaged 
through excessive wear and become inaccurate. Rapid fire is best employed 
to cover movement and during the final stages of the assault, but is not sus- 
tainable for lengthy periods. Consider carefully ammunition expenditure and 
your proximity to the resupply chain. Once the enemy is suppressed, deliber- 
ate fire should produce the desired effect, it is sustainable, generally more 
accurate and obviously uses less ammunition. 


0503. Other Considerations. The Rules of Engagement (ROI) must be applied 
robustly. Are you acting within the ROI if you direct fire onto the target? 


0504. Non hostiles must be considered before directing any fire onto a target, 
there proximity to the target and weapon you intend to use will affect their safety. 
Their presence in or around the objective should be covered during orders and 
mission rehearsals. 


0113. When issuing a fire control order to troops the following should be remem- 
bered: 


a. Issue the order in a CLEAR voice, calmly and concise. Confusion during 
fire fights is very common and mumbled orders will only add to the confusion. 
Be clear in what you want your troops to engage. 


b. The order should be delivered LOUD enough so that all can here it. The 
section may be spread out over a large area and this can be difficult to 
achieve, the use of Personal Role Radio (PRR) will assist in this and will also 
maintain surprise. 
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c. Issue it AS AN ORDER. You are telling your troops to fire upon the enemy 
- to kill them. They must react positively to your order for it to be effective. 


d. Make sure that you leave PAUSES in your order to allow troops to identify 
the target, change magazine or change range settings on sights. 


0114. Only give an individual FCO when it is impracticable to control the time of 
opening fire. When engaging a large target, direct fire at one point on it at a time. 


0505. Suppressive Fire. Suppressive Fire is fire that prevents an enemy from 
moving, observing and, most importantly, using his weapon systems. It therefore 
allows friendly forces to move. This movement may be to close with and defeat the 
enemy or to extract from his killing area. It is a crucial component of close combat 
and to be effective, it must convince the enemy that the chance of being his killed 
or wounded is very likely indeed.Effective Suppressive Fire has been defined as 
‘one round within one metre or the target every five seconds’ but there is more to it 
than that! 


a. Accuracy. Accuracy is critical for effective suppression. The enemy must 
feel a ‘danger bubble’ around him which stops him operating. If the fire isn’t 
close enough, it will be useless and valuable ammunition will be wasted. This 
is a really important point: with 5.56mm rounds fired at 200 metres range, hits 
within 3 metres of the enemy will have some effect — hits must be within 1 metre 
to guarantee suppression. 


b. Volume. At relatively close ranges and in the initial phase of a contact, a 
higher rate of fire can compensate to some degree for accuracy as the noise of 
rapid, automatic fire has an undeniable psychological impact. Wildly inaccurate 
fire will still be useless though and you need to beware of using up your ammu- 
nition too quickly. 


c. Kinetic Energy. Kinetic energy is the ‘punch’ of the round. Larger calibre 
rounds, such as Heavy Machine Gun .50 Calibre, can easily knock lumps off 
walls for example. The increased visual effect, shockwave and noise will con- 
tribute to suppression. Note that noise also increases dramatically at the target 
end with accuracy. 


d. Targeted Enemy. The morale and determination of the targeted enemy, the 
proximity of his comrades and the quality of his leader will affect the effective- 
ness of your suppressive fire. In short, the better your enemy, the more accu- 
rate you need to be. 


e. Time. The effects of suppression are temporary and the targeted enemy’s 
recovery time could be a matter of seconds. Fire must be maintained over time 
to maintain suppression which takes careful calculation of ammunition states 
and rates of fire. 
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f. Point and Area Suppression. lf the enemy position is identified, it will be 
possible to bring accurate fire to bear upon it. Point Suppression can be 
achieved well with accurate Rifle fire. If, as is often the case in combat, the tar- 
get can only be located in a general area, a larger volume of fire will be nec- 
essary to compensate — this is area suppression, and belt-fed weapons are 
more suited to this. Area suppression brings with it greater potential for collat- 
eral damage and the risk to non-combatants must also be considered. You 
must, as always, operate within your rules of engagement. 


g. Winning the Firefight. In the early stages of a contact, the side which brings 
down the highest volume of accurate fire will come out on top. It is dependant 
upon high standards of marksmanship skills, target indication and fire control. 
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SECTION 4. - RANGE CARDS AND SKETCHES 


0529. Introduction. A range card is an extremely useful fire control aid and 
wherever possible, those responsible for control of fire should make one out for their 
arcs of fire. Whenever a position is to be occupied for a short time, a simple range 
card should always be produced. If the position is to be occupied for a long time then 
a more detailed one should be prepared. It is important that the soldier knows how 
each type is made. 


0530. Those individuals constructing range cards should use Laser Range Finders 
(LRF) to ensure ranges to objects are accurate; Commander’s Target Locating 
System (CTLS) is ideal. 


0531. Simple Range Card. Whenever troops stop for a short period of time they 
should produce a range card. There is no laid down time frame for this, but as a 
guide, if a sentry is posted then a range card, all be it a simple one, and should be 


produced. The range card will enable commanders and rifleman to quickly orientate 
the section onto a particular feature, whether to observe it or to put fire onto it. 


RIGHT CORNER OF COPSE 


300. LONE TREE 


200. ROAD JUNCTION 


700 "200300 400 500 


Point from which made out: LEFT CORNER OF WOOD GR 16424250 


Fig 5-5. — A Simple Range Card 
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0532. Construction. The range card can be made on any suitable material 
which is robust enough to withstand the weather and use in the position. If the weath- 
er is wet, clearly paper will not last very long. Waterproof paper, the type found in 
TAMs is a good medium on which to produce range cards as it is waterproof, tough 
and is reusable. Cardboard, paper ammunition packing etc are however all suitable 
materials. Dependant on the material used, fine permanent pens or pencils can be 
used to write on it. 


0533. The simple range card will normally only show the arc forward of the posi- 
tion which it is made from. The bottom centre of the range card is the originators 
position and the remainder of the range card will fan out covering the arc forward 
of the position. 


0544. To make the range card you should act as follows: 
a. Plot your location on the range card in the centre at its base. 


b. Draw a series of concentric semi circles centred on your location and write 
in the ranges which they represent beside them. 


c. Choose one unmistakable object to the front; mark it on the range card and 
draw a line to it. This is called the setting ray. 


d. Decide on the objects required to be recorded. These can be possible 
enemy positions, obstacles, pieces of cover anything really that helps to direct 
fire to a position on the ground. 


f. To record each object, fold the card, hold it level with the eye and line up 
the setting ray. Hold a pencil upright in the direction of the object to be record- 
ed and mark the card. Draw a line from the central point to the object and to its 
correct range. 


g. Against the position of each object, print, horizontally, a short description of 
how it looks to the naked eye and its range. 


h. Check your work for accuracy, make sure your name is on the range card- 
somewhere and date it. 


0545. The Detailed Range Card — Type A. The detailed card differs from the 
simple one in that it covers a complete 6400 mil arc around a designated position. 
This type is especially useful when the position is elevated and the entire area is vis- 
ible. It takes longer to produce, but is more accurate and detailed. More information 
can be placed on it to assist in directing accurate fire onto known or potential enemy 
positions. It can also show other friendly positions, arcs or fire and killing areas. 
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RIGHT CORNER OF COPSE 


500. GAP INHEDGEROW 


250. GATE 4 


200 |300 |400 500 


350. CHURCH 200. FARMHOUSE 


400. TWIN BUSHES 


Point from which made out: LEFT CORNER OF WOOD GR 16424250 


Fig 5-6. — A Detailed Range Card Type A 
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0546. Construction. Making the detailed range card is similar to that of the sim- 
ple type however a compass and protractor are used for greater accuracy. The same 
materials can be used for writing on and with. 


0547. To make the range card you should act as follows: 
a. Plot your location in the centre of the range card. 


b. Draw aseries of concentric circles centred on your location and write in the 
ranges which they represent beside them. 


c. Draw in the setting ray and decide on the objects required to be recorded. 


d. To plot each object, take the bearing to the setting ray and then a bearing 
to the object. This will give the angle between the two, i.e., setting ray 200 mils, 
object 840 mils — angle 640 mils. Use a protractor to mark this angle from the 
central point and draw a line to the correct range of the object. 


e. Mark the position of the object and write the range and a brief description 
next to it. 


0548. The Detailed Range Card — Type B. This range card is constructed on 
Army Form B9933. On top of the card a box is provided for the insertion of informa- 
tion relating to the card. The card has a 6400 mil circle printed onto a gridded back- 
ground, this is useful as the horizontal and vertical axis can be marked with letters 
and numbers similar to a ‘Battleships’ grid, thereby providing a rapid method of pass- 
ing location information to others in possession of the card. For example, “enemy in 
Hotel Eight, next to burnt out car’. 


0549. Construction. When making this range card, you should use permanent 
fine markers. This can be removed with any product containing alcohol such as 
deodorant or nail varnish removing pads. 


0550. To make the range card you should act as follows: 
a. Using the compass on the card orientate to both the ground and the map. 
b. Range each square from the centre position. 
c. Draw the aiming point (setting ray) and decide on the objects to be recorded. 


d. Using your compass take a bearing to each object and then draw a line on 
the range card using the printed compass. Draw the line from your position, 
through the object and onto the outer scale. 


e. Place a dot at the range to the object, number it and insert the information 
into the boxes at the top of the range card. 


f. Plot in the FPF and any DFs. 
g. Plot and mark any sub unit positions. 


h. Plot any other information. 
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Fig 5-7. — A Detailed Range Card Type B 
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0551. Additional Information. There are no hard and fast rules as to exactly 
what is recorded on the range card. Anything that helps the commander or indeed any 
soldier to direct observation or fire onto a target should be included. You should how- 
ever avoid making the range card unusable due to a clutter of excess information. In 
addition to the information above commanders may wish to include the following: 


a. Dead ground. 

b. Obstacles, natural and man made, including minefields etc. 
c. Key points such as friendly positions and ranges to them. 
d. Pre-recorded DFs. 


0552. The Panoramic Sketch or Photograph. Another method of showing the 
ground is by using a panoramic sketch or better still a photograph. You do not need 
to be an artist to produce an adequate sketch that can be used to good effect by com- 
manders but make use of any soldiers with artistic talent to get the best results. 
Sketches are particularly effective as they are three dimensional and show near, mid- 
dle and distance as seen from the observer’s position. They can be used on their 
own, but will generally be used in conjunction with the more traditional methods 
described above. The best solution of course, is a photograph and this is a more real- 
istic option now than ever before. Get Photographic Panoramas made as soon as 
you can for all ‘permanent’ positions. That said, there will always be a need for a 
back-up method as described below: 


0553. Equipment. You will need the following equipment to produce a panoram- 
ic sketch: 


a. Issued protractor and ruler. 
b. Pencils, both graphite and coloured and a sharpener. 
c. Paper, squared is good as it assists with scale and perspective. 


0554. Construction. Prior to starting the sketch, consider carefully how much 
ground you want to portray, this will stop the sketch becoming unwieldy. Be bold and 
get an outline of the area onto paper using large blocks and shapes to represent the 
terrain. This will give you an idea of perspective which you can add and subtract from 
as required. 


0555. Scale and Perspective. Getting this right is key to the effectiveness of the 
sketch. The human eye tends to exaggerate the vertical perspective of what it sees 
and this should be accounted for when producing your drawing. Remember you are 
not producing a work of art, merely your view of the ground in front of you but it does 
need to be representative. Use the protractor as a measure to maintain an idea of 
perspective by holding it about 30 cm in front of you, closing one eye and then using 
the scale on it to measure how far distant objects are from the edges of the area to 
be drawn. These measurements can then be transferred to your drawing. 
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Fig 5-8. — Photographic Panoramic and Sketch showing Indicative Ranges 
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0556. Filling in the Detail. Once you have the important features on paper in 
their correct positions, more detail should be added to enhance the sketch. The 
temptation here can be to add too much detail and detract from the intent of the 
sketch. Anything of military significance should of course be included, but other fea- 
tures should be omitted unless they add value and make the sketch more useful. 


0557. 


Representation of Features. When adding features such as roads, rivers 


etc to the sketch, you should use the following methods which will ensure acceptable 
results: 
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a. Key Points. 


b. Rivers and Roads. Represented by parallel or double lines which dimin- 
ish in width as they recede. 


c. Trees and Woods. Individual trees should not be shown unless they are 
a particularly odd shape. Both trees and woods should be shown in outline only. 
In the foreground of woods, the tops of trees may be indicated and woods 
should be shaded, the depth of which becomes less with distance. 


d. Railways. In the near distance these are best shown by parallel lines with 
small perpendicular lines drawn in to represent the sleepers. In the distance 
they should be shown by a single line which has vertical ticks representing tele- 
graph poles. 


e. Towns and Villages. These should be shown in outline only. Where a par- 
ticular feature sticks out such as a factory chimney or tower then it should be 
highlighted within the outline. Houses and buildings worthy of note should be 
drawn in a definite rectangle. Churches should be shown with either their spire 
or tower being depicted. 


f. Cuttings and Embankments. These are best shown using conventional 
OS map symbols with ticks diminishing in thickness from top to bottom. A line 
should run along the top the slope to show a cutting. 
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SECTION 5. — INFORMATION MANAGEMENT & EXPLOITATION 


0558. Introduction. The need to correctly structure pre and post patrol action is 
key in ensuring we develop our Tactics, Techniques and Procedures (TTPs) to 
ensure best practice and to defeat the enemy. This is not a new concept but the way 
in which we conduct it has by necessity evolved as operations and the way we con- 
duct operations has evolved. Patrol briefs and debriefs and the passage of informa- 
tion into and out of your headquarters will shape how well you get to ‘know your 
patch’ and ultimately how successful you are on operations. Previously this was the 
preserve of the ‘specialists’ in the Int cell but this is a mistaken view. Every soldier 
from the bottom to the top has a responsibility for collected good quality intelligence 
during every patrol they take. Only by collecting this information can it be properly 
analysed allowing us to improve as a military force. 


0559. Information Management (IM). A common concern of units is that when 
they complete their deployments, the information from their experiences and their 
hard lessons learned then goes into a ‘black hole’ never again to see the light of day. 
One of the most important ways to mitigate against this is to ensure that your patrol 
reports, individual observations and recommendations are recorded after every 
patrol. This is the most crucial part of IM and forms the basis with which we grow as 
a military. There have been two major developments in IM in modern operations: 


a. Coy Intelligence Support Teams (COISTs). 
b. Information Management Systems. 
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Fig 5-9. — TIGR - An example of an IM system 
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0560. COISTs. These are Intelligence Corps personnel who embed early with 
the Coys in their pre-deployment training and then stay with them during operational 
deployments. The COISTs are responsible for: 


a. Standardisation of the intelligence cycle. 

b. Analysis to identify intelligence gaps and give direction to fill gaps. 

c. Provide predictive analysis and create graphics/written products as required. 
d. Formal decision support to the Coy commander and to patrol commanders. 
e. Support to Intelligence-led deliberate operations. 

f. Continuity in the intelligence collection in a Coy AO. 


COISTs come with significant analytical training and experience enabling them to 
overcome the previous poor data management and intelligence hand-over’s between 
Battle Groups through correctly archiving data. 


0562. Information Management Systems. Greater technology and inter-oper- 
ability with partners in modern operations has led to the creation of new computer 
systems to collect and assist in the analysis of C-IED information, human terrain data 
and patrol reporting etc. They also allow the production of patrol honesty traces. 
These systems are designed to be used by patrol commanders down to JNCO level 
and have become a useful tool in the transfer of intelligence and as a planning tool. 
An example of IM systems are: 


a. Tactical Ground Reporting system (TIGR). This system provides a multi- 
media patrol preparation and debriefing tool based on a ‘Google Earth’ type 
application. Patrol Commanders can access maps and either upload or down- 
load information based on the area they are / have patrolled in. In its simplest 
form TIGR allows a JNCO to input a route for a planned patrol and find out all 
of the events that have taken place in that area over a given period. After the 
patrol the JNCO will then input any information he has collected so that it can 
be accessed by future patrols. 


b. Wrist Mounted GPS. Used alongside systems like TIGR, GPS allows the 
patrol commander to produce an accurate ‘honesty trace’. By uploading the 
patrol route onto a system like TIGR it creates an accurate route against a map 
on the system. The patrol commander can then write his patrol report (see para 
008-a.) directly onto the system allowing future patrols to share the information 
whenever necessary. 


c. GPS enabled Digital Cameras. Again used alongside systems like TIGR, 
these digital patrol cameras allow troops to take photographs of important infor- 
mation like pattern of life (busy markets / roads), suspicious incidents (illegal 
road blocks), potential threats (potential channeling on routes), human terrain 
mapping (Key Leaders, key buildings) etc. The GPS function means that on 
systems like TIGR the photographs are automatically linked to the map loca- 
tion that they were taken allowing future patrol commanders to access them. 
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0563. Information Exploitation (IX). |X applies equally to all aspects of our 
work, from in barracks to the front-line, and is defined as the sharing and use of infor- 
mation to support situational awareness, planning and decision-making and the coor- 
dination of desired effects. In simple terms this means taking the information we gath- 
er on operations to develop our TTPs and improve the way we do business. The 
information collected by patrols through good IM is then analysed by Coy Int cells, 
COISTs, HQs and future patrol commanders allowing them to develop new TTPs or 
providing valuable information allowing them to successfully complete their mission. 


0564. Patrol Briefs. The Pocket Book Aide Memoires or operational Tactical 
Aide Memoires give sufficient guidance on how to structure orders and rehearsals for 
various types of patrols in any environment. In modern operations, particularly COIN 
Ops, patrols must also get a G2 or intelligence brief prior to leaving. These briefs will 
be given by the Coy or PI Int cells or more commonly these days, by Coy Intelligence 
Support Teams or COISTs. The pre-patrol briefs are designed to give the patrol the 
most current information on the area that they are about to manoeuvre in and are 
designed to compliment not replace the enemy / ground section of patrol orders. 
Examples of information given in a pre-patrol brief are: 


a. Enemy. Including updates on: 
(1) Locations / strengths. 


(2) Weapon systems — including prestige weapons (RPG-7, SPG-9 
Recoilless Rifle etc.). 


(3) Threat reports. 

(4) Walk-ins / intelligence updates. 

(5) Recent activities (attacks on FF patrols, intimidation etc.). 
b. The Threat. Including updates on: 

(1) New or altered enemy TTPs. 

(2) New or altered friendly force TTPs. 

(3) Emerging threats in other friendly force AOs. 
c. Human Terrain. \ncluding updates on: 

(1) Key Leaders in / around patrol area. 


(2) Summaries of recent Key Leader Engagements (KLE), Meetings / 
Shuras. 


(3) Updates on human terrain mapping (who lives in what house / 
compound). 


(4) Updates on significant relationships / groups (who has been meet- 
ing who — with assessment). 
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(5) Updates on significant movements (religious groups / tribes / fami- 
lies / workforce leaving an area). 


(6) Religious, cultural or community events. 
d. Ground. Including updates on: 
(1) Blocked or newly accessible routes. 
(2) Climatic changes — flooding, ice, sandstorms etc. 


(3) Man made changes — severe traffic problems, checkpoints, road 
blocks. 


e. Friendly Forces (FF). Including updates on: 
(1) Planned FF patrols / operations. 
(2) Recent FF activities - outcome, consequence management issues etc. 
(3) FF locations / changes in locations. 
(4) Changes or altered FF TTPs. 


0564. Requests For Information (RFls). As well as receiving information on any 
of the above areas and a myriad of other relevant intelligence the patrol must also be 
given RFIs in order to increase the gathering of intelligence and therefore your under- 
standing of ‘your patch’. The RFIs you are given by your Coy Int cell could be ques- 
tions relating to any of the above. In COIN operations this is predominantly human 
terrain mapping but could equally be finding out information on the enemy. 


0565. Patrol Debriefs. The most vital element of good IM and IX is the post patrol 
debrief. The same procedure as the pre patrol brief is applied in reverse with every 
member of the patrol conducting a debrief with a member of the Coy Int Cell or COIST 
covering everything they have seen / experienced on the patrol. For those isolated 
checkpoints (CPs) or patrol bases (PBs) etc. without access to the Coy staff, the patrol 
commander or CP / PB commander should conduct the post patrol debrief. The 
debriefer should structure the debrief in a logical manner. The preferred method would 
be to talk about the patrol chronologically as it allows individuals to ‘walk through’ the 
patrols in their memory. Less experienced soldiers may not be forthcoming informa- 
tion and may need prompting until they get the hang of the process. Their comments 
are just as valuable, so take the time to make sure you have gleaned all the informa- 
tion you can. Another method would be to cover points in a similar list as above (para 
006 a-e). Whatever the fashion, it is imperative that the information is recorded by the 
debriefer and a full picture of the patrol identified. Once the debrief is complete the 
patrol commander must then complete a patrol report and honesty trace: 


a. Patrol Reports. Units will have their own SOPs for the creation of patrol 
reports and the information collated on them will differ depending on the oper- 
ational deployment. As mentioned above, the development of new IM systems 
like TIGR mean that increasingly these patrol reports can be written ‘electroni- 
cally’ allowing the information to be ‘networked’ or shared between different 
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systems. Units should maintain a written format however for those operational 
deployments where electronic systems cannot be deployed handwritten reports 
need to be created and sent back to the Coy / Unit HQs as soon as practicably 
possible. These are then collated centrally by the respective Int cells. Patrol 
reports are then analysed and the information used to develop TTPs, identify 
local national or enemy pattern of life, identify emerging threats etc. This infor- 
mation can then be given to future patrols moving through the area. 


b. Patrol Honesty Traces. The exact route that the patrol took should also be 
recorded alongside the patrol report. Again, as mentioned above, IM systems 
like TIGR allow traces to be inputted directly onto the IM system allowing the 
route to be displayed on a map automatically. If the operational deployment 
does not allow electronic systems to be used then the patrol commander must 
create the patrol trace by hand. One method is to use laminate sheets and trac- 
ing the route on a standard military map. If this method is used then the fol- 
lowing information must be recorded on the trace: 


(1) The type of map used (scale, location, series and edition). 

(2) The Date, Time and Group of the Patrol. 

(3) The Operation name / Patrol type / Patrol Commander’s details. 
c. The patrol trace should be kept with the patrol report as they complement 
each other. This route will then be analysed by Coy Int Cells or COISTs who will 
record how heavily the route has been used, whether patterns are being set 


etc. This information is then available to future patrol planners who can use it 
as part of their estimate while planning. 
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SECTION 6. - LESSON PLANS 
LESSON 17. — INDICATION OF TARGETS 
A. CONNECT 


0568. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach how to recognise and indicate tar- 
gets. 


0569. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Locating the Enemy and the Arc of Fire. 
b. Target Marking. 
c. Methods of Indicating targets 

0570. Timings. One 40 minute period. 


0571. Method. A basic instructional outdoor or indoor period. Ideally to be taught 
indoors. 


0572. Stores. 


Target Indicator, Representative sight picture and 


Mini landscape target. 1 per soldier 
Landscape targets 3 (indoor only) 
Clock face (black figures on talc) 1 

Mils measuring chart 1 

Visual aid 1 

Binoculars As available 


0573. Preparation. 
a. Reconnoitre the training area and select: 
(1) An arc of fire and reference points. 


(2) Realistic battle targets to use during demonstration and practice in 
Direct, Reference Point, Clock Ray and Hand Angle methods of indica- 
tion. 


b. Prepare a suitable visual aid, listing the methods of indication, by headings 
only. 


c. If taking the lesson is taken indoors, position three adjoining landscapes 
against one wall and mark the squad’s position not more than 10 metres from 
them. Issue each soldier with a sight picture and mini landscape target for indi- 
cation of targets. 
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d. This lesson can also be taught utilising the DCCT. Powerpoint slides can 
be prepared to display the factual information then discuss authoring scenarios 
with the system manager in order to practice during confirmation. The scenario 
can then be saved for future use. 


e. During practice in recognition of targets, allow the soldier to indicate his 
answer using a target indicator. 


f. During practice in indication: 
(1) Indicate the target using the target indicator. 
(2) Note everything that the soldier says during his indication. 


(3) Confirm recognition of the target with the squad using the target indi- 
cator. 


(4) Discuss the method and manner of the indication. 


c. Ifthe lesson has to be taken indoors, it is essential that the soldier is given 
practice outdoors at the earliest opportunity. An indoor lesson does not give the 
soldier the opportunity either to judge the distance to the target or to use a real- 
istic arc of fire. 


d. Check that the target indicated has been recognised correctly and encour- 
age the use of the word “Again” if it has not. 

Preliminaries 

0574. Safety Precautions. Nil. 


0575. Revision. Revise the methods and aids for judging distance. 


Introduction 


0576. Explain: All section members should be able to indicate a target to the 
remaining section members. An inability to do so will cause delay and possibly con- 
fusion in getting accurate fire onto an enemy position thereby increasing the risk of 
causalities and mission failure. 
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B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


ae ae ~ 


xplain, Demonstrate, 
and Question 


xplain, Demonstrate, 
Imitate and Practice |explain each method then give 
example. Get soldiers to indicate the 
location of the targets. 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0577. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Confirm by practice. 
c. Pack kit. 
d. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) The importance of clear indication. 
(2) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0578 —0580 
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LESSON 18. — REACTION TO FIRE CONTROL ORDERS 
A. CONNECT 


0581. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach how to react on being given a fire 
control order. 


0582. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Sequence of a FCO. 
b. Types of FCO. 
0583. Timings. One 40 minute period. 
0584. Method. A basic instructional indoor or outdoor period. 
0585. Stores. 


Target Indicator, Representative sight picture and 


Mini landscape target 1 per soldier 
Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier 
Magazine 1 per soldier 
Visual aids 2 

Landscape targets 3(indoors only) 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 


0586. Preparation. 
a. Prepare a suitable visual aid to show the following details: 


SEQUENCE OF A FIRE CONTROL ORDER 
Group 

Range 

Indication 

Type of fire 


TYPES OF FIRE CONTROL ORDER 
Full 

Brief 

Delayed 

Individual 


b. Select arc of fire and reference points. 


c. Prepare at least four fire control orders of each type using various meth- 
ods of indication. 
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d. If possible issue each man with a representative sight picture and mini 
landscape target for indicating the position of the target. 


e. This lesson can also be taught utilising the DCCT. Powerpoint slides can 
be prepared to display the factual information then discuss authoring scenarios 
with the system manager in order to practice during confirmation. The scenario 
can then be saved for future use. 


0587. Miscellaneous. 


a. Check that the targets indicated have been recognised correctly and 
encourage the use of the word “Again” if they have not. 


b. When practising the squad in each type of fire control order, check after 
each stage that there actions are correct. Order “Stop” on completion of each 
engagement. 


Preliminaries 


0588. Safety Precautions. Normal. (Issue an arc of fire, number the squad i.e.,C 
fire team, D fire team, LSW man etc.) 


0589. Revision. Revise indication of targets. 


Introduction 


0590. Explain: A fire control order is given so that the soldier can recognise the 
target and fire at it effectively. It is important that the soldier knows how to react to 
the fire control order sequence. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


ey Mae aes 


equence of a xplain, Demonstrate, |Explain using visual aids 
FCO and Question 


ypes o xplain, Demonstrate, |Explain each type o 


Imitate and Practice with an example: 
1. Full. 
2. Brief. 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0591. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Confirm by practice. 
c. Normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack kit. 
e. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) The importance of implicitly obeying the order as given. 
(2) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0592 — 0595. Reserved. 
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LESSON 19. — ISSUING FIRE CONTROL ORDERS (FCO) 
A. CONNECT 


0596. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the terms involved in fire control and 
how to issue FCOs. 


0597. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Common Terms. 
b. Issuing FCOs. 
0598. Timings. One 40 minute period. 
0599. Method. A basic instructional period best suited for potential JNCOs. 


05100. Stores. 


Visual aid 2 
Landscape target 1 (if indoors) 
Target Indicator, Representative sight picture and 

Mini landscape target. 1 per soldier 


05101. Preparation. 


a. Prepare a suitable visual aid to show the following details: 
COMMON TERMS 


Fire Unit 

Fire Direction Orders 
FCO 

Arc of Fire 

Axis of Arc 

Field of Fire 


ISSUING FIRE CONTROL ORDERS 


ASSESS: Target 
Weapon 
Type of Fire 


ISSUE: Clear 
Loud 
As An Order 
Pauses 
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b. Prepare at least three FCOs of each type, for use during demonstrations 
and squad practice. Ensure that all ‘indications’ are clear and concise. 


c. If possible each man should be issued with a representative sight picture 
and mini landscape target for indication of targets. 


d. This lesson can also be taught utilising the DCCT. Powerpoint slides can 
be prepared to display the factual information then discuss authoring scenarios 
with the system manager in order to practice during confirmation. The scenario 
can then be saved for future use. 


05102. Miscellaneous. The practice is best conducted as follows: 


a. Depicting a situation to the squad. 


b. Nominating a fire team commander and writing down everything he says 
during his FCO. 


c. Discussing the fire control order with the squad paying particular attention 
to the following: 


(1) The correct sequence. 

(2) The correct type of order for the situation. 
(3) An accurate range. 

(4) Clear and concise indication. 


(5) The correct rate of fire for the situation. 


Preliminaries 
05103. Safety Precautions. Issue arc of fire and reference points. 


05104. Revision. Revise the types of FCOs. 


Introduction 


05106. Explain: A successful FCO is one which brings controlled effective fire 
down on the enemy and takes them by surprise. It is essential that all soldiers and 
NCOs know the meaning of the terms used in fire control and can decide quickly on 
the best type of FCO to be used for each particular situation. 
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B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


ommon lerms xplain, Demonstrate, 
and Question 


. Issuing O Os xplain, Demonstrate, |Explain components of a 
Imitate and Practice owed with an example: 
1. Target. 
2. Weapon systems. 
3. Type of Fire to be employed. 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
05107. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Confirm by questions and practice. 
c. Pack kit. 
d. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) The importance of assessing each situation before starting a FCO. 
(2) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


05108-05110. Reserved. 
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LESSON 20. — RANGE CARDS 
A. CONNECT 


05111. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach how to make and use a range card. 
05112. Learning Outcomes: 
Simple Range Card. 
b. Detailed Range Card. 
c. The Panoramic sketch and Photography. 
05113. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 


05114. Method. Basic instructional periods; the instruction indoors and squad 
practice out of doors. 


05115. Stores. 


Blank range cards 3 per soldier 
Pencils 1 per soldier 
Compass 1 (minimum requirement) 
Protractor 1 per soldier 
Clipboards 1 per soldier 


05116. Preparation. Reconnoitre the training area and select: 

a. A central point for each of the squad. 

b. Arcs of fire, a setting ray, and objects to be plotted and their range. 
05117. Miscellaneous. During practice, ensure that ranges are accurately esti- 
mated. 

Preliminaries 
05118. Safety Precautions. Nil. 
05119. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


05120. Explain: A range card is a useful fire control aid and wherever possible, 
those responsible for control of fire should make one out for their arcs of fire. 
Whenever a position is to be occupied for a short time, a simple range card should 
be produced. If the position is to be occupied for a long time then a more detailed one 
should be prepared. It is important that the soldier knows how each type is made. 
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B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


ia ae amars 


xplain, Demonstrate, 
Imitate and Practice 


. Detailed Range xplain, Demonstrate, 
Card Imitate and Practice 

. Panoramic Shetc: Xplain, Demonstrate, 
Imitate and Practice 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
05121. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Confirm by questions and practice. 
c. Pack kit. 
d. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The importance of accurately describing the central point of the card 
and the method of obtaining ranges. 


(2) A forecast of the squaad’s next lesson in this subject. 


05122 —05125. Reserved. 
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LESSON 21. —- INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 
A. CONNECT 


05126. Aim. To introduce soldiers to information management required for suc- 
cess on operations. 


05127. Learning Outcomes 


a. COISTs. 
b. Management Systems 
c: Information Exploitation. 


d. Patrol briefs and De-briefs. 

e. Requests for information. 
05128. Timings. One 40 minute periods. 
05129. Method. Basic indoor lecture best delivered by the PI Comd/P! Sgt. 
05130. Stores: 


Powerpoint Presentation 1 for instructor 
White Board 1 for instructor 
Visual Aids As Required 


05131. Preparation. 
a. Setup and rehearse powerpoint presentation. 
b. Prepare and layout visual aids. 


05132. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


05133. Explain: Information is power and all should be aware of the need to 
manage and use information to our advantage. There are several systems that can 
help collate and exploit information and several methods of feeding information into 
said systems which commanders need to be aware of. 
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B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


ee eee pii 
xplain and Question 


—— Xplain and Question 
Systems 
n ormation xplain and Question 
a pre 


Requests tor xplain and Question 
Information 
. Patrol De-briefs xplain and Question 


C. CONSOLIDATE 
05134. End of Lesson Drill. 


el ae “_ ee 


a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Set tasks/homework for next lesson 
c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Importance of the consolidating information. 
(2) Being situationally aware. 
(3) Enabling those that follow you to learn from your experiences. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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CHAPTER 6. — TROOPS IN CONTACT 


SECTION 1. — SECTION BREAK CONTACT DRILLS 


0601. Introduction. Before you set off on any mission you must have received 
orders, conducted rehearsals whenever possible, and been given clear direction 
regarding your ‘actions on’. As a small patrol of Fire team or Section strength will not 
necessarily be ordered to defeat any enemy which it meets, particularly where the 
enemy are in greater strength. A reconnaissance (‘recce’) patrol is a prime example. 
In such a situation, the Patrol may be ordered to break contact should they encounter 
the enemy. This section of the pamphlet explains some methods of doing this. If you 
encounter an enemy position or patrol, you may be fortunate enough to see them first 
and take advantage of this to conceal yourselves or withdraw and continue with your 
mission with a different approach. It may be that you see the enemy first but are so 
close that it is inevitable that they will see you — in which case, you will break contact 
with the advantage of surprise on your side. If the enemy see and open fire on you 
first, you will have no option. In all cases, a swift, well rehearsed and violent reaction 
is the key to success. 


Fig 6-1. Break Contact Drills 
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Fig 6-2. Baseline Break Contact Drills 


Break Contact Drills — Preparation 


0602. Long Term Preparation. All sections and other small sized patrol group- 
ings should practice their break contact drills until they are second nature. As will be 
described later, there are different drills depending if you are in open country, sparse 
woodland or channelled on a track and whether the enemy engages you from front, 
side or rear. Ideally, you should practice dry, then with blank ammunition and ulti- 
mately as part of Live Firing Tactical Training. Your rehearsals should include how 
you would extract casualties in different positions within the patrol whilst maintaining 
fire and manoeuvre (F&M). You cannot practice this too many times, down to details 
such as the slick and instinctive changing of magazines. 


0603. Preparation for Battle. Preparation for battle will take place prior to the 
start of the task. Section/Patrol commanders must ensure: 


a. Protection. That correct Personal Protective Equipment is worn and 
sentries are briefed and posted. 


b. Ammunition. That ammunition is clean and magazines and grenades are 
properly distributed. Flank men in open country should have smoke grenades, 
depending on the direction of the wind. Shoulder launched weapon systems 
are clean and checked that they can be prepared for firing quickly. 
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c. Weapons. That weapons are clean, serviceable and appropriately 
oiled. Laser Light Module function check is to be carried out. 


d. Personal Camouflage; That personal camouflage is satisfactory and 
corresponds to the environment that the task is being conducted in. 


e. Equipment. A full check of personal equipment and equipment that is 
required for the specific task is present, held by the right person and functions 
correctly. To reduce the weight burden commanders should check that un-nec- 
essary items are not taken and that equipment is correctly distributed within the 
section. 


f. Radios. Functional checks on radios and ECM are to be carried out. 


g. Specialist Equipment. Specialist equipment including specialist personnel 
attached to the section should be correctly briefed and equipment checked for 
operation and serviceability. 


h. Orders. See below. 


0604. Section/Patrol Commander’s Orders. The Section/Patrol commander is 
to make it clear within his orders what action he requires the patrol to take should it 
encounter the enemy. His intent is the key factor. For a recce patrol, it is far more 
important to return unscathed with detailed information about a large enemy position 
than it is to destroy one of its outlying sentry posts. The Section/Patrol commander 
therefore orders the patrol to break contact should it be engaged by the enemy or be 
in a situation where contact is immediately imminent and unavoidable. 


0605. Weapon States. Weapon states will be governed by the situation and the 
Rules of Engagement under which you are operating. If the legal requirements allow 
it, the point soldier (or second if the lead soldier is operating C-IED equipment) 
should have his rifle set to automatic. He is to be ready to fire short (approximately 
3-4 round) controlled bursts.Where tracer rounds are available, the top 2 rounds 
should be Ball, followed by 2-4 rounds of Tracer to assist target indication. A number 
of tracer rounds could also be loaded close to the bottom of the magazine to indicate 
when you are running low. 


Break Contact Drills — Reaction to contact with the enemy 


0606. Whether the enemy open fire first or you have a moment's advantage, it is 
vital that the following takes place immediately: 


a. Any member of the patrol who realises what is happening shouts ‘contact 
front’ (left/right or rear as applicable) and immediately opens fire. 


b. For the drill to be successful, the patrol must gain or retain the initiative and 


rapidly get out of the Killing Area. All patrol members in a safe position to do so 
are to immediately fire at the identified enemy. The lead soldier and those with 
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LMGs will fire short, controlled bursts. Everyone else should repeatedly fire two 
aimed single shots in quick succession (‘double tap’). It is imperative that an 
overwhelming weight of fire is provided as swiftly as possible. It is recognised 
that the initial return of fire may be largely inaccurate but it will disrupt enemy 
fire by making him take cover and gain you vital seconds. 


c. The instant that fire support is being provided, rearward movement is to 
begin. The golden rule remains no movement without fire. 


d. The patrol moves rearward, individually, then in pairs (see Figs X to Z) until 
it forms a baseline. It then conducts Fire team F&M rearward until contact has 
been broken and a safe Rally Point is identified. 


Break Contact Drills - Reorganisation (‘Reorg’) at Rally Point 


0607. Atthe Rally Point, the Section/Patrol commander will check that all members 
of the patrol are present, ensure that ammunition is redistributed if necessary and 
give quick battle orders. 


Baseline Break Contact Drills 


0608. Introduction. Baseline break contact drills are used when both the tactical 
situation and the terrain enables freedom of manoeuvre as you withdraw. It would 
generally not be appropriate in an IED high threat environment. 


0609. Contact Front. The point soldier returns automatic fire and, simultaneous- 
ly, shouts ‘contact front’. The second soldier takes a single pace to his left , the third 
soldier a single pace to his right and the fourth soldier 2 paces to his right: all return 
fire as soon as they have clear line of sight. This enables the lead Fire team to all 
engage the enemy. The rear Fire team, under the 2ic’s direction should move left or 
right into a position to lay down suppressive fire. The point man then turns and runs 
back until he is level with the second soldier. They then move back as a pair whilst 
soldiers 3 and 4 provide fire support (along with Delta Fire team). They run back as 
far as in line with Soldier 4. This leaves Soldier 3 forward of a Fire team baseline and 
he will move back next. The Fire team is now complete in a baseline. Fire team F&M 
can now commence until contact is broken and a safe rally point is reached. 


0610. Contact Rear. Everyone turns around. The drill is then the same as for 
Contact Front except for the patrol continuing to move in its original direction of 
advance. 


0611. Contact Left or Right. lf the contact comes from the side, it is particularly 
important that any member of the patrol who identifies where the enemy is firing from 
shouts ‘contact left’ (or ‘right’ as appropriate) the patrol simply turns to the left and 
returns fire. The patrol can then withdraw using Fire team F&M until contact is bro- 
ken and a safe rally point reached. 
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Tunnel Break Contact Drills 


0612. Introduction. The Tunnel Break Contact Drill drill applies when the patrol 
is severely restricted in its manoeuvre by the terrain or tactical situation. It will there- 
fore usually be moving in single file or file along a track, road or in a defile with no 
realistic option to break off it. This may be because it is physically impossible to do 
so because of dense vegetation or it may because of a high threat of IEDs or mines. 
As the patrol enters such an area, the commander must remind his patrol that the 
Tunnel Break Contact Drill is now to be used. 


0613. Contact Front. The point soldiers (or soldier if in single file) immediately 
return fire. The rest of the patrol kneel and take aim towards the enemy. The point 
soldiers then turn inward and run down the centre of the track whilst the next pair 
continue to provide fire support. The pair move beyond the end of the section and go 
to ground. This ‘peeling back’ continues rapidly until contact is broken. This method 
has 2 disadvantages: 


a. Only enabling 2 soldiers to bring down fire at any one time. If it is possible 
for the next 2 members of the patrol to safely and effective engage as well, pos- 
sibly by taking a pace to their left and right, they should do so to increase the 
initial weight of fire. 


b. The withdrawal is channelled and predictable, presenting a relatively easy 
target to the enemy. You could consider using screening smoke but bear in 
mind that it will also affect your own ability to accurately target the enemy. 


0614. Contact Rear. [Everyone turns around. The drill is then the same as for 
Contact Front except for the patrol continuing to move in its original direction of advance. 


0615. Contact Left/Right. |f the contact comes from a side, everyone turns to 
face the enemy and opens fire. The patrol then starts peeling off from the point man. 
If the patrol is in single file, this can be done immediately. If in file, those on the ‘far’ 
side of the track need to move forward into a baseline in order to allow those running 
back to pass safely behind them whilst they lay down suppressive fire. 


Casualties 


0616. If the enemy surprise you, it is more than likely that you will have suffered a 
casualty. You must rehearse how you will carry out modified forms of these drills 
depending upon which member of the patrol is hit. Note that it will undoubtedly 
require the man on each side of the casualty to drag him backwards. The golden rule 
remains — no movement without fire. 
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Fig 6-3. Contact Front 


Fig 6-4. Contact Left/Right 
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Fig 6-5. Contact Front on a Track 


Fig 6-6. Contact Left on a Track 
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SECTION 2 - SECTION BATTLE DRILLS 


0617. Introduction. This section explains the actions you should follow when 
you are on a mission where you have been ordered to defeat or destroy small enemy 
positions which you encounter. More detailed guidance can be found in Infantry 
Tactical Doctrine Pamphlet Volume 1, The Infantry company Group, Pamphlet No 3 
Infantry Platoon Tactics. 


0618. Battle Drills. At section level there are battle drills to assist a commander 
to attack an enemy position quickly and effectively. These drills are part of battle pro- 
cedure and aim to ensure commanders and men react positively and instinctivelyto 
enemy fire. They are not a template for the attack to be applied to all situations. 
Commanders must consider the situation and subsequently give orders for the 
assault and fight through, having assessed the effects of ground, enemy and their 
own resources. Commanders must continually re-evaluate the situation as the fight 
through progresses, in the light of discovery of new enemy positions and our own 
casualties. Further battle orders will be given at each stage of the fight through. 


0619. Principles. Even at section level, knowing and understanding the princi- 
ples behind successful offensive (attacking) operations is really worthwhile. The prin- 
ciples are: 


a. Surprise. Surprise is achieved by the speed, timing or direction of the 
attack. 


b. Concentration of Fire. The rapid and synchronised fire from available 
direct and indirect fire weapons. 


c. Maintenance of Momentum. This is essential for retaining the initiative 
and preventing the enemy from launching a counterattack. In a dismounted 
attack momentum will be achieved by: 

(1) Attacking in depth (echeloning). 

(2) Maximum fire support. 

(3) Keeping as close to fire support as possible during the assault. 


(4) Rapid exploitation of enemy weakness and loss of balance. 


(5) Accurate and rapid passage of information to commanders on 
enemy and ground. 


d. Security. The line of departure (LD) must be secured and the flanks of the 
assault protected against mutually supporting enemy positions. 


e. Simplicity. 
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0620. Section Battle Drills. The section hasty attack may take place from the 
line of march (a meeting engagement) or as part of a contact when the lead section 
may be required to mount a hasty attack to overcome a pocket of resistance or deter- 
mine the strength of the enemy. There are 6 section battle drills: 

a. Preparation. 

b. Reaction to effective enemy fire. 

c. Locating the enemy. 

d. Suppressing the enemy. 

e. The attack. 


f. Regroup. 


Section Battle Drill 1 — Preparation 


0621. Preparation for Battle. Preparation for battle will take place prior to the 
start of the advance to contact. Section commanders must ensure: 


a. That personal camouflage is satisfactory. 


b. That weapons are clean, serviceable and properly oiled. Set sights at 300. 
Function check laser aimers. 


c. That ammunition is clean and magazines and grenades are properly dis- 
tributed. Flank men in open country should have smoke grenades, depending 
on the direction of the wind. 


d. That the functional checks are carried out on all radios. 


0621. Section Commander’s Orders. The section will number-off before orders 
are given. The section commander’s orders will usually be given in an assembly 
area. It is essential that the section commander understands the company and pla- 
toon concept of operations, however at platoon and section level sometimes complex 
schemes of manoeuvre will be replaced by simple descriptions of how the operation 
will be conducted. 


0622. Reference Points and Anticipatory Orders. During the advance to con- 
tact, the section commander will plan and give his anticipatory orders: 


a. Positions giving cover in the event of effective enemy fire; e.g., “If we come 
under fire, Charlie take cover in scrub, Delta line that bank.” 


b. Reference points for fire control orders. Two or three should be picked out. 
These must be given when a section is firm on a bound, not while it is moving. 
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Section Battle Drill 2 — Reaction to Effective Enemy Fire 


0623. Sections must be trained to continue the advance in spite of the noise of 
fire directed at someone else and regardless of stray rounds near them. Effective 
enemy fire is fire which is causing, or would cause significant casualties if the sec- 
tion continued on its course. The reaction to effective enemy fire must be for the 
whole section to remove itself from the killing area immediately. They should move 
to the nearest cover then every man in the section should observe and return fire, 
with tracer if appropriate to indicate the enemy’s position. If the enemy is not seen, 
the third battle drill to locate the enemy should be used. It is important to note that 
if the enemy is not located fire should still be put down in his general direction. No 
movement of troops should take place without covering fire unless it is in dead 
ground to the enemy. 


0624. The initial drill, therefore, is: Return fire — take cover — return appropriate 
fire. It is recognised that the initial return of fire will be largely inaccurate, however, it 
assists with locating the enemy and will disrupt enemy fire. Even after this individual 
drill has been completed it may be necessary for the section commander to organise 
further extraction of his section from the killing area under the cover of smoke and F 
&M, especially if casualties have been taken. 


Section Battle Drill 3 — Locating the Enemy 


0625. Failure to locate the enemy may prevent the section from moving without suf- 
fering heavy casualties. It could lead rapidly to loss of initiative by the section and the 
halting of the platoon advance. There are three stages to this drill: 


a. Observation. Look in the area from which the thump came. The time 
between the crack and the thump gives a clue to the range, each second rep- 
resenting 600 metres. Look for movement, smoke, radio antennas or anything 
unusual. If nothing is seen after thirty seconds or so, it is unlikely that the 
enemy will be located by observation. 


b. Fire. The section commander should give a fire control order to two rifle 
men to fire shots into likely cover. The rest of the section should keep a careful 
watch on their arcs of observation. If there is no answering fire, the section 
commander should try some other likely target. 


0626. Target Indication. Any member of the section can do this, ideally using 
Tracer, laser or any other appropriate means. 
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Section Battle Drill 4 — Suppressing the Enemy 


0627. As soon as the section commander has identified the enemy position of 
greatest threat to the section, he must give a fire control order to bring concentrated 
fire to bear onto that position. The aim of this fire is to suppress the enemy and there- 
by regain initiative prior to mounting an attack at either section, platoon or company 
level. Suppressive fire will also provide cover for withdrawal of casualties, movement 
off exposed ground or to better fire positions and regrouping. The immediate use of 
local smoke should be considered to reduce the effectiveness of the enemy’s fire. If 
fire has been opened by the section, the section commander must regain control by 
shouting “Stop!” before he gives his fire control order. This will allow him to allocate 
tasks to fire teams. 


0628. While suppressing the enemy the section commander must do his esti- 
mate.This is an extremely rapid and simple process and should follow the standard 
7 Questions format, albeit in an abbreviated form. In the vast majority of tactical cir- 
cumstances the section will not be mounting its own independent attack but will be 
forming an element of an attack mounted by a platoon-size or larger operation (a sec- 
tion attacking on its own is likely to be successful only against an isolated pocket of 
enemy, such as an OP, equipped solely with small arms). The estimate will, there- 
fore, concentrate on how best use can be made of the ground over which the section 
will assault and the method for that assault (see Section Battle Drill 5). While the sec- 
tion commander is gathering his thoughts, his 2IC must be prepared to take on all 
aspects of the section’s fight. 


0629. Although the section commander will use the section’s organic weapons to 
suppress the enemy, he may also be able to call on or make use of suppressive fire 
from air, aviation, artillery, mortars and direct fire weapons such as tanks, and medi- 
um and heavy machine guns. In such circumstances it may still be necessary for the 
section assaulting an individual position to provide suppressive fire from its own 
organic weapons. 
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Section Battle Drill 5 — The Attack 


0630. Attack Briefs. Attack briefs should be as concise as possible and should 
as a minimum consist of the following: 


a. Section Mission — “Destroy enemy position at GR 123 456”. 


b. Concept of Operations — “Section left/right flanking breaking down 
into assault and point of fire pair”. Left or right flanking merely indicates 
which side of the fire support team the assault fire team is to work. 


c. Fire Team Tasks — “C assault, assault team is..../ Point of fire is.... D 
fire sp”. 


d. “Any Questions? — Move now” 


0631. The Assault. F & Mwill be used to move the section from the area where 
contact is made onto the objective which at section level is likely to be a single trench, 
sniper or bunker. Although all movement in the open must be covered by fire and 
must be carried out as quickly as possible to conserve ammunition, casualties should 
not be risked needlessly. 


0632. Pairs F &M. The movement of pairs in the assault must be done in the fol- 
lowing way: while a pair suppresses their objective with fire, the other pair crawl or 
roll out of their old fire position, get up and zig-zags forward for 5—10 metres to their 
next fire position. Only when they are there and firing should the other pair move. 
When fighting through a heavily defended position all movement from fire position to 
fire position is likely to be at the crawl. 


0632. Fire Team and Section F & M. The method of movement employed by the fire 
team and section in the assault will depend on the ground, the section strength and 
the nature of the enemy resistance. The method chosen will be a key decision for the 
section commander to take. There are three methods: 


a. Method 1. As a complete section with F & M in pairs. This method is the 
simplest allowing the section to close rapidly with the enemy and deliver the full 
manpower of the section simultaneously onto the objective. Control is easier for 
the section commander. However, as the complete section is involved in assault- 
ing it is more vulnerable to fire from other positions. This method will, therefore, 
depend on the enemy being effectively suppressed from other sources and is 
best suited for use against an enemy with little depth to his position. 


b. Method 2. As two separate fire teams with F & M either as teams or pairs. 
Method 2 has most of the advantages of Method 1 but allows the It is, therefore, 
more balanced. This method provides maximum flexibility and is suitable for 
assaulting a stronger enemy position which is likely to have some depth. 
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c. Method 3. With an assault team and a fire support team. Method 3 is suit- 
able for assaulting an objective which has not been fully suppressed and the 
section needs to gain its own freedom of manoeuvre. In Method 3 groups can 
be based on fire teams or weapons, i.e., either two balanced fire teams or an 
assault group of section commander, UGL Gunner, Rifleman and two LSW 
gunners supported by a fire support group of the 2IC (UGL) and 2 LMG gun- 
ners. While the fire support team commanded by the section 2IC suppresses 
the objective the other group will assault. The ground, flanking enemy positions 
and other friendly force activity are likely to limit severely the angle of attack 
between the fire support team and the assault team. Certain objectives, such 
as a bunker with loopholes only facing the front, may dictate the angle of fire 
support. Command and con trol between the section commander and his fire 
support may be difficult and the provision of a fire support team reduces the 
section manpower immediately available for close combat. Assuming balanced 
fire teams, the tactics used by the assault and fire support teams in Method 3 
can be fur ther developed as follows: 


(1) Assault Team. The assault fire team could either assault as an enti- 
ty or it can break down into pairs. In certain circumstances such as an 
assault on a bunker loophole, it may be appropriate for one pair to provide 
local fire support for the other. The fire support pair is then known as the 
‘Point of Fire’. The best weapon to provide this suppression is the LMG, 
maximising its sustained fire capability and suitability to short range 
engagements. Care must be taken however with ammunition conservation. 


(2) Fire Support Team. As the assault closes, the fire support team 
should fire at the objective for as long as possible before switching its fire 
onto other enemy positions. The section 2IC must be alert to deal with 
any previously unseen enemy positions which may be concentrating its 
fire onto the assault troops and to call for indirect fire. 


0633. Fighting Through. 


a. When the assault team arrives on the objective it should fight through using 
F & M. The section commander will need to re-assess the situation and issue 
further snap orders before assaulting depth positions. 


b. As individual enemy positions are assaulted, fire support must be pro- 
vided.The assaulting troops must be aware of threats to their flanks and be 
prepared to go firm to provide fire support to other assaulting troops who can 
clear these threats. Local smoke must be available and the use of SLW 
should be considered. 


c. The fire support team must be prepared at this stage to prevent enemy 
interference from the flanks or beyond the objective. It must also be ready to 
move forward automatically as soon as the assault fire team is established of 
the objective. 


d. During the fight through the section commander must continually re-esti- 
mate the situation and issue orders to reflect the changing battle. 
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0634. Exploitation. As soon as the objective is taken the section commander 
should immediately seek ways to exploit his success either by continuing the assault 
or by providing fire support for other attacks. The tempo of the attack must be sus- 
tained. A limit of exploitation should only be given if there is a danger of the section 
running into another assault; it should never be given as a routine control measure. 
It is likely, therefore, to be allocated on the ground by the platoon commander to pre- 
vent a friendly fire incident. Rapid and accurate passage of information will be essen- 
tial to successful exploitation. 


Section Battle Drill 6 — Regrouping 


0636. Regrouping will only take place when the section can assault no further due 
to enemy resistance, casualties, lack of ammunition or the platoon commander’s mis- 
sion being achieved. Regrouping is not to take place as an automatic drill once an 
objective is taken; the section commander is to continue the assault in line with his 
platoon commander’s intent. When regrouping becomes necessary the following 
actions should happen: 


a. The section commander will: 


(1) Allot arcs and fire tasks to each rifleman paying particular attention 
to key weapon systems. 


(2) Check on casualties and ammunition, then report details to the pla- 
toon sergeant. 


(3) Arrange for redistribution of ammunition. 


(4) Supervise digging of trenches. 


(5) Ensure that Captured personnel (CPers) and captured equipment are sent 
to platoon HQ. 


(6) If necessary check with the platoon commander and confirm his 
future intentions. 


b. The fire support team will: 


(1) Rejoin the assault fire team as quickly as possible (unless otherwise 
ordered) once the section has gone firm on the objec tive. Often the sec- 
tion commander will give a pre-arranged signal for the fire support team 
to close up if they have not done so auto matically. 


(2) Check the weapons and redistribute ammunition. 
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c. Rifleman should: 
(1) Check weapons and equipment. 
(2) Check ammunition and grenades. 
(3) Recharge all magazines. 


d. In principle the section commander is responsible for the tactical dis posi- 
tion of the section (arcs, positions, etc), whilst the 2IC deals with administrative 
reorganisation (ammunition, casualties, etc). It should be stressed that during 
the fight through the completion of the mission is critical. Casualties are there- 
fore left until the whole position is cleared. 
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SECTION 3 - GUIDANCE ON POWERS OF STOP, 
SEARCH AND DETENTION 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CIVPOL PRIMACY MUST BE RESPECTED — WHEREVER 
POSSIBLE USE ANP PERSONNEL TO STOP, SEARCH OR DETAIN A PERSON, 
OR TO ENTER AND SEARCH PROPERTY, OR TO MAKE AN ARREST 


Principles 


0637. Use of Minimum Force. When conducting detention operations UK 
Forces are to employ the minimum force necessary to bring the individual under their 
control. Once under the control of UK Forces no further force should be used, unless 


necessary to prevent escape, or for reasons of self-defence. CPers may be 
restrained when necessary for Force Protection (FP) reasons. 


0638. Lethal Force. The use of lethal force in detaining an individual, including 
when preventing an escape, is forbidden. The only exception to this rule is where the 
act of escaping or resisting the detention actually poses an imminent threat to human 
life and there is no other way to remove that threat. 


0639. Reasons for Search. Searches should only be conducted to remove the 
threat posed by weapons, ammunition, explosive ordnance or other military equip- 
ment. However, if items connected to criminal conduct are discovered, then they are 
to be retained with the individual and transferred to the nearest HTF. 


0640. Use of Service Police. Where RMP, RAFP, RN Regulators or other 
Service Police Personnel are present at the time of the discovery of the items seized, 
they are to take responsibility for ensuring that the items seized are properly record- 
ed and transferred. It is desirable for Service Police personnel to conduct all such 
actions on pre-planned detention operations 


Principles 


0641. Stop and Question. You may stop any person for as long as necessary to 
question him on his identity, movements and knowledge of recent incidents. A per- 
son who fails to stop, refuses to answer or fails to answer to the best of his knowl- 
edge may be detained. 


0642. Stop and Search - Persons/Vehicles. You may stop and search any per- 
son or vehicle for evidence of a criminal offense including stolen or prohibited articles 
and documents likely to be of use to terrorists. You must: 


a. Issue a ‘Notice of Intention to Conduct a Search/Notice to 
Driver/Occupants’ as appropriate. 


b. Complete a Record of Search (Pers/Vehs) where possible. If you search 
an unattended vehicle leave a copy of the Record of Search inside it. 
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c. Issue a receipt for seized articles. 


d. A person who fails to comply with a request to search a vehicle or who 
obstructs or frustrates the search may be detained. 


0643. Entry and Search —- Premises. You may enter and search any premises 
for evidence of a criminal offense including stolen or prohibited articles and docu- 
ments likely to be of use to terrorists: 


a. Private residences should only be entered if absolutely necessary and with 
a ‘judicial search warrant’ unless there are exceptional circumstances (e.g. hot 
pursuit). 


b. Complete a ‘Record of Search (Premises)’ and preserve evidence. If you 
search an unoccupied premises leave a copy of the Record of Search inside it. 


c. Issue a receipt for seized articles. 


d. A person who fails to comply with a request to search premises or who 
obstructs or frustrates the search may be detained. 


0644. Detaining. You may detain, if necessary, any person aged 7 and over who 
you reasonably suspect of, having committed, committing, or being about to commit, 
any criminal office. 


DETAINEES MUST BE TREATED HUMANELY AND WITH DIGNITY 
AND RESPECT AT ALL TIMES 


0645. You must inform the person as follows: 


a. “Iam a member of (The British Army, ISAF etc) and I am detaining you 
for (state reason)” 


(1) Conduct a person search and complete a ‘Record of Search 
(Pers/Veh)’. 


(2) Hand an ‘Apprehension Notice’ to the detained person. 


(3) Inform the person of their right to have a friend/relative notified and 
where they are being taken. 


(4) Complete a ‘Witness Statement’ (attached to the Record of Search). 
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0646. Rules of Detention. A detained person should be handed over to the 
Local Authorities as soon as possible, but within 96 hrs of apprehension, unless 
authority has been given by PJHQ to detain longer. The handover of detainees 
apprehended by UK Forces requires a detailed record of action and detainees must 
ONLY be handed over to local authorities on signature. You must also follow basic 
rules for detainee handling: 


0647. 


a. Do not use hooding. 


b. Blacked out goggles may only be used for operational reasons e.g. for 
transit through a militarily sensitive area — refer to Chain of Command and 
Defence Legal advice. 


c. Handcuff to the front only. Plasticuffs may be used. 

d. Detainees should not be held in the dark and should be allowed to pray. 
e. Females should be kept separate from men, under female supervision. 
f. Only females may search females. 


g. Juveniles (under 18) must be separated from adults, unless they are part 
of a family grouping. Where segregation from the family is considered, legal 
guidance should be sought. 


h. Detainees may retain all personal articles and effects which do not consti- 
tute evidence or deemed contraband items. Items of substantial value may be 
removed, by order of an Officer, if considered a security risk. Such items are to 
be documented and a receipt in triplicate prepared. The original of the receipt 
is to be given to the detainee, one copy is to be stored with the property, and 
the third is to be retained with the detainee record of documents. Detainee 
property must be recorded on the Property Receipt and handed over with the 
detainee. 


i. Where 2 or more detainees are suspected of having committed a criminal 
offense together, they must be segregated from each other, in order to avoid con- 
tamination of evidence through collusion or threats. Where segregation is not 
possible, criminal detainees must be closely guarded to prevent conversation. 


This Pamphlet is for general guidance only. Current Theatre specific 


orders and advice must be followed on operations. Details of which are con- 
tained within references | and J. 
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SECTION 4 —- LESSON PLANS 
LESSON 22. — SECTION BREAK CONTACT DRILLS 


A. CONNECT 


0648. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the principles of section break con- 
tact drills. 


0649. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Baseline Break contact drills. 
b. Tunnel Break Contact drills. 
c. Casualties. 


0650. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
0651. Method. Basic instructional outdoor period. 


0652. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier and instructor 
Magazine 1 per soldier and instructor 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier and instructor 
Combat helmet 1 per soldier and instructor 
Ammunition 5.56 mm blank 30 rounds per soldier 


10 rounds per instructor 
IW/LSW Blank Firing Attachments (BFA) 


Targets: 
a. Fig 11 (stick-in) 3 
b. Fig 12 (stick-in) 3 
Loud hailer As available 
Camouflage cream As required 
Ear defence 1 per soldier and instructor 


0653. Preparation. 
a. Select suitable ground with various types of cover for the demonstration. 


b. Site the figure targets in suitable positions relative to the types of cover so 
the demonstrators may engage the targets from a number of positions. 


c. Rehearse the demonstrators. 


d. Ensure further suitable ground is available for squad practice. 
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0654. Miscellaneous. 


a. The initial lesson will be a simple demonstration with an officer/WO or 
SNCO giving the commentary using two of his/her NCOs as demonstrators. 


b. The demonstration is to show all aspects of the baseline contact drill fol- 
lowed by the tunnel method. 


c. The demonstrators are to be camouflaged. 
d. The second period will be squad practice. 


e. The teaching phase of these drills can also be taught using various visual 
aids such as a model or taught using powerpoint animation prior to outdoor 
practice. 


f. In accordance with Reference C, a written instruction is to be produced for 
any activity involving the use of blank ammunition. 


g. In accordance with Reference C, the wearing of issued ear protection is 
compulsory during blank firing. 
Preliminaries 


0656. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C. 


0657. Revision. Fire and Manoeuvre. 


Introduction 


0658. Explain: At some point whilst on operations you will be required to break 
contact with the enemy, either to minimise casualties or to get into a more favourable 
position, in any case the drills to be employed must be known by all section mem- 
bers so that the drill is second nature. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


[sage [ato Remares 


1. Baseline Explain, Demonstrate, | Cover : Front, Left/Right and Rear 
Contact Drills Imitate and Practice 


1. Tunnel Explain, Demonstrate, | Cover : Front, Left/Right and rear 


Contact Drills Imitate and Practice 


3. Casualties Explain, Demonstrate, | Nominate casualty whilst conducting the 
Question above drills 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0659. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 


b. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C. 


c. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) Always cover movement with fire, or the capability of fire both in and 
out of contact. 


(2) The importance of using ground to ensure tactical bounds are not 
too long. 


(3) The importance of good communication and clear orders. 


(4) Individuals must ensure that they only move when their buddy is fir- 
ing and not solely on words of command. 


(5) The importance of good weapon handling at all times. 
(6) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0660 — 0665. Reserved. 
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LESSON 23. — SECTION BATTLE DRILLS - 
PREPARATION FOR BATTLE 
A. CONNECT 


0666. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the first section battle drill of prepa- 
ration for battle. 


0667. Learning Outcomes: 
a. Introduction to Section Battle Drills. 
b. Principles. 
C: Prep for Battle. 


0668. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
0669. Method. Basic instructional outdoor period. 


0670. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier and instructor 
Magazine 1 per soldier and instructor 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier and instructor 
Combat helmet 1 per soldier and instructor 
Ammunition 5.56 mm blank 30 rounds per soldier 


10 rounds per instructor 
IW/LSW Blank Firing Attachments (BFA) 


Loud hailer As available 
Camouflage cream As required 
Ear defence 1 per soldier and instructor 


0671. Preparation. 
a. Select suitable ground with various types of cover for the demonstration. 
b. Rehearse the demonstrators. 
c. Ensure further suitable ground is available for squad practice. 

0672. Miscellaneous. 


a. The initial lesson will be a simple demonstration with an officer/WO or 
SNCO giving the commentary using two of his/her NCOs as demonstrators. 


b. The demonstration is to show all aspects of preparation for battle 


c. The demonstrators are to be camouflaged. 
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d. The second period will be squad practice. 


e. The teaching phase of these drills can also be taught using various visual 
aids such as a model or taught using powerpoint animation prior to outdoor 
practice. 


f. In accordance with Reference C, a written instruction is to be produced for 
any activity involving the use of blank ammunition. 


g. In accordance with Reference C, the wearing of issued ear protection is 
compulsory during blank firing. 


Preliminaries 


0673. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C. 


0674. Revision. Fire and Manoeuvre. 


Introduction 


0675. Explain: The section battle drills are the absolute building blocks on which 
the section bases it offensive actions upon. They are a series of sequential, logical 
stages through which a section will transit as it deals with the enemy. All members 
of the section must understand their role during each stage and be able to react 
accordingly as the attack progresses. Commanders will be extremely busy and sol- 
diers must be thinking for themselves and anticipating what is coming next in order 
to be assets to the section commander. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


a a 


1. Intro to Explain and Question | Use information contained within sec- 
Section Battle tion 2 of this Chapter 
Drills 


1. Principles Explain and Question | Use information contained within sec- 
tion 2 of this Chapter 


3. Prep for Battle | Explain, Demonstrate | Use the mnemonic PAWPERSO 
and Practice demonstrate each phase prior to prac- 
tice 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0678. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions to and from the squad on the lesson. 


b. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C. 


c. Summary. To include the following: 


(1) The importance of protection before conducting administrative 
tasks. 


(2) ‘Check and test’. 

(3) The importance of good communication and clear orders. 
(4) Working as a pair.. 

(6) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0679 —0680. Reserved. 
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LESSON 23. — SECTION BATTLE DRILLS - 
REACTION TO EFFECTIVE ENEMY FIRE 
A. CONNECT 


0681. Aim. To teach the section how to react to effective enemy fire. 


0682. Personnel, Stores and Aids. 


Personnel Two for demonstration and 
later for enemy. 

Fighting order 

Rifles with blank firing 

attachments 1 per soldier and 
instructor 

5.56 mm blank 30 rounds per rifle 

Smoke grenades As available 

Targets 

Fig 11 (stick in) 4 

Fig 12 (stick in) 4 


0683. Preparation. 


a. Recce and select ground with various types of cover such as banks, ditch- 
es, bushes, trenches, walls and trees. 


b. Put out figure targets in suitable positions relative to the cover so the 
demonstrators may engage the targets from a number of positions. 


c. Select an area about 200 metres long to practice ‘Reaction to Effective 
Enemy Fire’ while moving as a section. 


d. Be fully aware of the relevant lessons in Chapter 5. 
e. Rehearse the demonstrations. 
0684. Miscellaneous. 


a. Do not teach the lesson as a drill but encourage the soldiers to improve 
their positions by suggestion and reasoning. 


b. The use of various types of cover may be taken in any sequence. 


c. Use demonstrations to illustrate the correct use of cover (demonstrators 
are to be camouflaged). 


d. Show all the firing positions before practising. 
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e. Order “Load” before beginning practice. 


f. To practice the squad, give them an area in which to select their firing posi- 
tions covering an allotted arc. Split the soldiers into pairs and make them select 
a fire position. Then ask the squad to comment on each fire position in turn. 


Preliminaries 
0685. On arrival of demonstration troops: 
a. Lay out stores and ammunition. 
b. Brief and rehearse demonstration troops/enemy. 
c. Carry out normal safety precautions and checks. 
0686. On arrival of troops: 


Carry out normal safety precautions. 


s 


Check all weapons and blank firing attachments. 
c. Issue safety brief applicable to the lesson. 
d. Give out squad organisation and detail command appointments. 
e. Distribute stores and ammunition. 
f. Carry out initial battle preparation. 
g. Allocate arcs of fire. 
0687. Revision. Revise firing from other positions and use of cover (standing, 
squatting, sitting and kneeling). 
Introduction 


0688. Explain: In defence, fighting is normally carried out from a fire trench. In 
attack or when patrolling, the soldier makes the best use of cover to conceal himself 
from view, to protect him from enemy fire, and to provide a firing position. On opera- 
tions the enemy presence is usually indicated by his fire. The speedy reaction and 
the efficient use of cover by our troops can help survival and bring about the destruc- 
tion of the enemy in battle. 
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B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


[Save [anes Ranarts 


1. Principles Explain and Question | Use information contained within sec- 
tion 2 of this Chapter 


2. Reaction to Explain, Demonstrate 
EEF and Practice 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 

0689. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad. 
b. Unload, clear weapons, empty magazines and centralise ammunition. 
c. Carry out normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack up all stores. 
e. Declaration. 
f. Summary. Emphasise three or four main points from the practice. For 
example: “Today an important infantry skill has been covered. The actions 
learnt are basically the same for all personal weapons whether advancing or 
moving forward on patrol.” 


g. A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0690 — 0695. Reserved. 
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LESSON 24. — SECTION BATTLE DRILLS - 
LOCATING THE ENEMY AND SUPPRESSION 
A. CONNECT 


0696. Aim. To teach the section how to locate the enemy and control fires in 
order to win the fire fight. 


0697. Personnel, Stores and Aids. 


Personnel Two for demonstration and 
later for enemy. 

Fighting order 

Rifles with blank firing 


attachments 1 per soldier and 
instructor 

5.56 mm blank 30 rounds per rifle 

Smoke grenades As available 

Targets 

Fig 11 (stick in) 4 

Fig 12 (stick in) 4 


0698. Preparation. 


a. Recce and select ground with various types of cover such as banks, ditch- 
es, bushes, trenches, walls and trees. 


b. Put out figure targets in suitable positions relative to the cover so the 
demonstrators may engage the targets from a number of positions. 


c. Select an area about 200 metres long to practice ‘Reaction to Effective 
Enemy Fire’ while moving as a section. 


d. Be fully aware of the relevant lessons in Chapter 5. 
e. Rehearse the demonstrations. 
0699. Miscellaneous. 


a. Do not teach the lesson as a drill but encourage the soldiers to improve 
their positions by suggestion and reasoning. 


b. The use of various types of cover may be taken in any sequence. 


c. Use demonstrations to illustrate the correct use of cover and FCOs 
(demonstrators are to be camouflaged). 
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d. Order “Load” before beginning practice. 


e. This lesson can also be taught utilising the DCCT. Powerpoint slides can 
be prepared to display the factual information then discuss authoring scenarios 
with the system manager in order to practice during confirmation. The scenario 
can then be saved for future use. 


Preliminaries 
06100. On arrival of demonstration troops: 
a. Lay out stores and ammunition. 
b. Brief and rehearse demonstration troops/enemy. 
c. Carry out normal safety precautions and checks. 
06101. On arrival of troops: 
a. Carry out normal safety precautions. 
b. Check all weapons and blank firing attachments. 
c. Issue safety brief applicable to the lesson. 
d. Give out squad organisation and detail command appointments. 
e. Distribute stores and ammunition. 
f. Carry out initial battle preparation. 
g. Allocate arcs of fire. 


06102. Revision. Reaction to effective enemy fire 


Introduction 


06103. Explain: One of the hardest aspects whilst coming under contact is the 
ability to locate the enemy. Often conditions are extreme and the enemy will value its 
life as much you do, using cover and cunning to disguise their position. All the 
lessons you have been taught until now will assist in you being able to identify the 
signs that will indicate where the enemy is however; of more import is your ability to 
issue clear indications of where the enemy is to allow the section commander to 
issue a FCO and for you bring that fire to bear accurately. 
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B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Methods of Explain and Question | Use information contained within sec- 
locating the tion 2 of this Chapter 


enemy 


2. Suppression | Explain, Demonstrate 
and Practice 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
06104. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad. 
b. Unload, clear weapons, empty magazines and centralise ammunition. 
c. Carry out normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack up all stores. 
e. Declaration. 
f. Summary. Emphasise three or four main points from the practice. 
g. A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


06105 — -06110. Reserved. 
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LESSON 25. — SECTION BATTLE DRILLS - 
THE ATTACK 
A. CONNECT 


06111. Aim. To teach the section how to attack and fight through the objective. 
06112. Stores and Aids. 


Fighting order 
Weapons Normal section scale with 
blank firing attachments 
Ammunition Blank and pyrotechnics As available 
General Model for: 
Enemy defensive position 
Enemy weapons and arcs of fire 
Own fire teams 2 


06113. Preparation. Ground. Select a piece of ground suitable for sitting posi- 
tions in depth where shell scrapes or trenches should be made. A model should be 
made to assist in the initial teaching of the basic moves. 


06114. Miscellaneous. 
a. Enemy. At least one man per trench will be required and should be 
dressed and equipped as far as is possible like the enemy. A separate briefing 
is required and should include the following: 
(1) When to open fire. 
(2) Signals. 
(3) Action when his location is attacked. 


(4) Faults to look for. 


b. Section Commander. The instructor should act as the section comman- 
der for all phases of the lesson, first explaining the mechanics of the ‘Attack’ 
using a model. During the second stage the section is talked through the tacti- 
cal sequence and in the third stage the section is given a short exercise 
designed to confirm the instruction. 


c. The following points should be highlighted throughout the lesson: 
(1) Speed. 


(2) Momentum. 
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(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Preliminaries 


06115. 


a. 
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Control. 
Thoroughness. 
Initiative. 


Covering Fire. 


On arrival of demonstration troops: 


Lay out stores and ammunition. 


b. Brief and rehearse demonstration troops. 


c. 


06116. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


d. 


e. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


e. 


06118. 
question and answer but sub-paragraph e. is best done practically. The time avail- 
able will be the dictating factor. 
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Carry out normal safety precautions and checks. 


On arrival of troops: 


Carry out normal safety precautions. 


Check all weapons and blank firing attachments. 


Issue safety brief applicable to the lesson. 


Distribute stores and magazines. 


Load magazines if there is to be firing during Stage 2. This will depend on 
availability of ammunition. 


06117. 


Revision. 


Battle preparation. 


Reaction to effective enemy fire. 


Locating the enemy. 


Suppression. 


The FUP drills and methods of assaulting a position. 


Note. 


The revision of sub-paragraphs a. — d. above may be carried out by 
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Introduction 


06119. Explain: The ‘fight through’ is the term used to describe the systematic 
clearing or killing of the enemy. Without doubt it is the most difficult stage of any 
attack as it is unlikely that all enemy trenches or bunker positions will have been 
located. The key to success in this type of operation is teamwork both within the sec- 
tion and platoon. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


ee ee 
1. The Assault Explain and Question | Use information contained within sec- 
tion 2 of this Chapter 


2. The Fight Explain, Demonstrate 

Through and Practice 

3. Exploitation Explain, Demonstrate 
and Practice 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
06120. End of Lesson Drill (Administrative Area). 
a. Questions from and to the squad. 
b. Unload, clear weapons, empty magazines and centralise ammunition. 
c. Carry out normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack up all stores. 
e. Declaration. 
f. Summary. Stress the following: 
(1) The section has covered one of the most vital points of the attack. 


(2) The importance of team work, initiative, covering fire, control, thor- 
oughness, speed and momentum. 


g. Look Forward. 
06121-06125. Reserved. 
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LESSON 26. — SECTION BATTLE DRILLS - 
REGROUPING 
A. CONNECT 


06126. Aim. To teach the section how to re-group once the enemy position has 
been fought through . 


06127. Stores and Aids. 


Fighting order 


Weapons Normal section scale with 
blank firing attachments 
Ammunition Blank and pyrotechnics As available 


General Model for: 

Enemy defensive position 

Enemy weapons and arcs of fire 

Own fire teams 2 


06128. Preparation. Ground. Select a piece of ground suitable for sitting posi- 
tions in depth where shell scrapes or trenches should be made. A model should be 
made to assist in the initial teaching of the basic moves. 


06129. Miscellaneous. 


a. Enemy. At least one man per trench will be required one should be 
dressed and equipped as far as is possible like the enemy the other to act as 
a friendly force casualty. 


b. Section Commander. The instructor should act as the section comman- 
der for all phases of the lesson, first explaining the mechanics of the ‘regroup’ 
using a model. During the second stage the section is talked through the tacti- 
cal sequence and in the third stage the section is given a short exercise 
designed to confirm the instruction. 


Preliminaries 


06130. On arrival of demonstration troops: 


a. Lay out stores and ammunition. 


b. Brief and rehearse demonstration troops. 


c. Carry out normal safety precautions and checks. 


06131. On arrival of troops: 
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a. Carry out normal safety precautions. 

b. Check all weapons and blank firing attachments. 
c. Issue safety brief applicable to the lesson. 

d. Distribute stores and magazines. 


e. Load magazines if there is to be firing during Stage 2. This will depend on 
availability of ammunition. 


06132. Revision. 
a. The FUP drills and methods of assaulting a position. 
b. The attack. 


06133. Note. The revision of sub-paragraphs above may be carried out by ques- 
tion and answer but sub-paragraph b. is best done practically. The time available will 
be the dictating factor. 


Introduction 


06134. Explain: The section will be highly vulnerable once an enemy position has 
been taken. First and foremost the protection of the sub unit is vital then, within pri- 
orities a vast array of tasks will be required. It is likely that there may be casualties 
both friendly and enemy that will require attention as well as the Section commander 
and his 2ic conducting administrative tasks to allow the section to continue their task. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


a a 


1. Section Explain and Question |Use information contained within sec- 
Comds tion 2 of this Chapter 
Responsibilities 


2. Return of the |Explain, Demonstrate 

Fire Sp Gp and Practice 

3. The Rifleman |Explain, Demonstrate 
and Practice 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
06135. End of Lesson Drill (Administrative Area). 
a. Questions from and to the squad. 
b. Unload, clear weapons, empty magazines and centralise ammunition. 
c. Carry out normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack up all stores. 
e. Declaration. 
f. Summary. Stress the following: 
(1) The section has covered one of the most vital points of the attack. 
(2) The importance of team work, protection, casualties and CPers. 
g. Look Forward. 
06136- 06139. Reserved. 
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LESSON 27. - POWERS OF STOP, SEARCH AND DETENTION 
A. CONNECT 


06140. Aim. To introduce low level commanders to the basics of Stop, search 
and the detention of individuals. 


06141. Learning Outcomes 


a. Principle of the use of minimum force. 
b. Principles of stop and search. 
c. Detaining individuals. 


d. Rules for detention. 
06142. Timings. One 40 minute periods. 
06143. Method. Basic indoor lecture best delivered by the PI Comd/PI Sgt. 
06144. Stores: 


Powerpoint Presentation 1 for instructor 
White Board 1 for instructor 
Visual Aids As Required 


06145. Preparation. 
a. Setup and rehearse powerpoint presentation. 
b. Prepare and layout visual aids. 


06146. Revision. Nil. 


Introduction 


06147. Explain: Itis important that all members of the armed forces are able to 
conduct themselves correctly on operations, failure to do so may mean that relations 
with the indigenous population are strained and ultimately mission failure may result. 
All soldiers need to be aware of the basics of stopping and searching and the sub- 
sequent detaining of individuals, getting it wrong may mean that the individual has to 
be released and may also subject you to prosecution. 
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B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Principle of the Explain and Question | Use Q & A to get the information 

use of minimum from soldiers as to their views and 

force. ideas on what minimum force 
means to them. 


2. Principles of stop | Explain and Question 

and search. 

3. Detaining individu- | Explain and Question 

als. 

4.Rules for deten- | Explain and Question re 
tion. 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


06148. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad on the lesson. 
b. Set tasks/homework for next lesson 
c. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Importance of the operational environment. 
(2) Being aware of the policy for stopping and searching. 
(3) Following the correct procedures when dealing with detained pers. 


(4) A forecast of the next lesson. 
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CHAPTER 7. — DEFENDING YOUR LOCATION 


SECTION 1. — SENTRY DUTIES IN THE FIELD 


0701. Introduction. Every soldier will be a sentry at some time and it is a vitally 
important task with potentially fatal consequences if the sentry is not awake and alert. 
On operations the lives of other soldiers in your unit will depend on the alertness of 
the sentry and his ability to perform his duty properly. This section explains the most 
basic form of sentry duty which is carried out in the field, such as when you are ina 
platoon harbour. It may be the most basic form of sentry duty, but it is no less impor- 
tant for that. 


0702. Ground Sentry. The Ground Sentry (usually known simply as ‘the sentry’) 
is posted by day and night. He is there to protect any body of troops, to give early 
warning of enemy movement or attack and to check the identity of visitors or suspi- 
cious persons in the vicinity. 


0703. Siting the Sentry. Ideally, the platoon commander will site all the sentry 
posts for his platoon. In practice, the section commanders will assist by making rec- 
ommendations. For a small patrol, the patrol commander will site his sentry post. 
Sentry posts must cover the likely enemy approaches and offer a good view and arc 
of fire. The number of sentries posted will depend on the tactical situation but, as a 
guide, a platoon triangular harbour would have three sentry posts — one at each 
apex. Roving sentries are given a specific beat to cover and they patrol back and 
forth during their duty: they are easily targeted and bypassed and therefore are not 
recommended for a high threat environment. 


0704. Sentry Roster. The sentry roster is usually drawn up by the Section 
Second-in-Command. During daylight, sentries are usually posted on their own while 
during darkness they are posted in pairs to prevent them falling asleep and so that a 
sentry position is never left unmanned when waking the next sentry. If manpower and 
permits, double sentries in daylight is recommended in a high threat environment. 
The time they start their duty is staggered to ensure one sentry is always fresher than 
the other. This is why the sentry roster is usually known as ‘the stag list’ and, in turn, 
sentry duty itself as ‘stag’. The number of sentries posted will depend on the tactical 
situation. The duration of the stag will depend on the situation. The commander must 
consider how tired his troops are and other factors such as the weather: He may 
need to shorten stags accordingly. 


0705. Posting the Sentry. Sentries are posted by either the section commander 
or his second-in-command. When a sentry is posted in the field, his orders must 
include the following: 


a. Where he must be whilst on duty and what is his ‘post’ or ‘beat’. 
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b. The grid reference and location of his section or platoon commander and 
how to get in touch with him. If radio is used he must know the frequency 
changes and callsigns. There should be at least two methods of communica- 
tion. 


c. If posted forward of the main position by day, the route that he must take 
to return to the position. 


d. The most likely direction of the enemy (which may be 360 degrees) and the 
type of threats expected. 


e. The sentry’s arcs of observation and fire. Arc markers should be placed out 
(tent pegs or sticks with a small dayglo tab facing towards the sentry). 


f. The positions of flanking sentry posts and any other friendly force loca- 
tions. 


g. The names of landmarks and Defensive Fire targets (‘DFs’ ) to his front. A 
rangecard must be produced as soon as practicable. 


h. Details and positions of any intruder alarms, remote ground sensors or aids 
such as tripflares. 


i. The procedure for challenging. 

j- The password and the time it changes. 

k. The password for the next 24 hours if a change is due. 
l. Orders for opening fire (Rules of Engagement). 

m. Particulars of friendly patrols in the area. 


n. The signal for defensive fire. The sentry may well be collocated with a 
GPMG(SF) gunner. 


o. Times of mounting relief and details of the relief system. 


p. The Chemical Biological Radiological and Nuclear (CBRN) threat if 
applicable. 


0706. Challenging. Physical recognition of individual members of a friendly 
patrol is a routinely used method of allowing troops to pass through a sentry post 
unchallenged. When there is any doubt whatsoever, the full challenging procedure 
must always be followed. Failure to do so may result in casualties being inflicted on 
our troops, particularly returning patrols. The section commander must always be 
alerted if any unex=pected person or group approaches the position and, if the situ- 
ation warrants, he will ‘stand to’ the section. The challenge should be given quietly 
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at a distance that will enable the section to kill any enemy who try to run away but 
not so close that the enemy can rush the post. If the order to halt is not obeyed, it is 
repeated and if still not obeyed, the orders for opening fire must be followed (in accor- 
dance with the Rules of Engagement). The standard procedure for challenging and 
reply is: 


0707. Challenging. Passwords are changed every 24 hours at 1200 hours daily. 
Passwords are promulgated as part of Communications and Electronic Instructions 
(CEls) and should not be invented locally. They consist of two parts each consisting 
of two letters, for example ‘SNOW’: 


Challenge: SIERRA NOVEMBER Reply: OSCAR WHISKY 


Passwords can be compromised so they must therefore be considered as only one 
of a number of methods of establishing whether or not troops are friendly. Therefore, 
the correct response to a challenge must not be regarded as complete proof of iden- 
tity. Other methods of confirming identity are visual recognition of a member of your 
unit (or someone you know from another unit) and Identity Cards. Carriage of an 
Identity Card alone is no proof of identity, you must check the photograph and be pre- 
pared to question the individual as to his service number or other detail. 


0708. Specialist Sentries. In addition to ground sentries, there may be a need 
to post specialist sentries such as a Chemical Sentry or Air Sentry: 


a. Chemical Sentry. A chemical sentry is posted by day and night to give 
early warning of a chemical attack whenever the Chemical Safety Rule is in 
force. He must wear full individual CBRN Individual Protective Equipment (IPE) 
and have access to detector and alarm equipment. He is normally collocated 
with either a ground sentry or an air sentry. A chemical sentry cannot double as 
the ground sentry. 


b. Air Sentry. An air sentry is posted by day to give early warning on enemy 
aircraft movement, he is normally collocated with a ground or chemical sentry. 
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Action by Sentry Action by Person or Group 
Challenged 


Alerts his immediate commander of 
the approach of a person/group 
and covers him/them with his 
weapon. 


Waits until the person/group Halts and raises hands. 
approaching is within audible 

range, but not so close that the 

position can be rushed, and then 

orders him/them to stop with the 

command “HALT HANDS UP’. 


Orders by voice or sign for one per- | One person advances towards sen- 
son to approach — “ADVANCE try’s position. 
ONE”. 


Allows the unknown person to 
approach close enough for visual 
recognition, or to give the challenge 
in a quiet voice, and then orders 
him to stop — “HALT”. 


Gives the challenge quietly, e.g. Gives the reply — e.g. “OSCAR 
“SIERRA NOVEMBER’ — if he WHISKY”. 

does not recognise the person. 

Only repeat if circumstances war- 

rant, e.g. windy night, friendly 

forces in the vicinity etc. 


Calls the remainder of the group Second unknown person, or the 

forward, either as individuals — remainder of the group, advance to 

“ADVANCE ONE” or altogether — |be recognised by the sentry, assist- 

“ADVANCE” — as the situation or |ed by the group leader who stays 

orders dictate. with the sentry until all have 
passed. 
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SECTION 2. — SENTRY DUTIES AT A BASE LOCATION 


0709. Introduction. The basic duties of a sentry in the field were described in 
Section 1. In the contemporary operating environment, every soldier can expect to 
find himself performing sentry duty at a base location such as a Patrol Base, Forward 
Operating Base or Main Operating Base, typically from within a sangar. Carrying out 
sentry duties at a long term, fixed location is usually more complex due to the equip- 
ment available to the sentry and the records and reports required. Just as for a sen- 
try in the field, it is a vital job and the lives of the members of your unit depend on the 
alertness and diligence of the sentry. 


0710. The Sangar Sentry Post. The following factors are taken into considera- 
tion for a sangar sentry position: 


a. Interlocking arcs of fire. Sangars will be sighted so that the arc of fire of 
your sangar will join up (interlock) with those on your left and right, ensuring 
360 degree coverage of the base. Overlapping arcs provide the potential for 
devastating crossfire to be brought to bear on an area from two or more san- 
gars. 


b. A Clear View of the Immediate Area. The sangar must have a good clear 
view of the approaches and immediate area. This may mean buying land so 
that crops or trees can be cleared to prevent ‘blind spots’. 


c. Camouflage. Ata fixed location, camouflage on a sangar is not intended 
to conceal its position (which will be well known to local people). Instead, it will 
make target acquisition more difficult. There should be camouflage over the 
front of the sangar and it should have a solid back. This is to prevent the enemy 
having a clear sight of the sentry or silhouetting him against a bright backdrop. 
It should be expected that, at some point, an observation slit in any sangar will 
be subjected to single round small arms fire — the sentry must be located in the 
dark and well back from the front in order to be best protected. 


d. Range Cards and Panoramas. The production of range cards and 
panoramas has been covered in Chapter 5 Section 4. All sangars should have 
a photographic panorama which is replicated in the Ops Room. This will enable 
the sentry to rapidly and accurately inform the Ops Room duty watchkeeper of 
the location of any incident or threat. 


e. Suspect Person and Vehicle Recognition Material. Each sanger should 
have a folder containing suspect recognition material and suspect vehicle lists. 
These will be provided by the Intelligence Cell and updated regularly. 


0711. Types of Alarm. The sangar will have several methods of raising the 
alarm. The primary method should be a special audio attack alarm but with a loud 
hailer and air horn as back-up. 
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Fig 7-1 — Sangar Sentry 
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0712. Types of Communications Equipment. |n order to speak to the Ops 
Room and other sangar sentries, the sentry can expect to have all or some of the fol- 
lowing: PRR, BOWMAN radio, commercial radio, field telephone, intercom. There 
should be sufficient spare batteries for all communications equipment in the sangar 
and a battery management plan in place. 


0713. Orders. A full set of written orders should be contained within the sangar. 
These should include: 


a. Comprehensive Range Card/Map Boards including compounds of interest, 
ISTAR coverage and Dead Ground Trace. Range Cards and Points can be 
marked up for quick reference. 
b. Locations of friendly Forces (FF) weapon systems and ammunition. 
c. Weapon states & Rules of Engagement (ROE). 
d. Standard Operational Procedures including ‘Actions on’ (eg SIED). 
e. Friendly Forces (FF) activity in the area. 
f. Enemy Forces (EF) activity in the area. 
g. Pattern of Life (POL) activity in the area. 
Time on duty and method of relief. 
i. A standard visitors brief. 
j. A handover-takeover checklist. 
k. Command & Control (C2) — The sangars will be controlled by the 
Watchkeeper or Battle Captain in the Ops Room but commanded by their sub- 
unit commander. 


0714. Sentry Equipment. The following equipment is required: 


a. Log books x 2 (one for routine occurrences and the second to record 
Pattern of Life (POL) and incidents). 


b. A detailed range card. 

c. A weapon system that fits the range and capability required. 
d. Optics (eg binoculars). 

e. ROE card. 


f. A language card for basic commands. 
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g. Sentry roster (Stag list). 
Night viewing device/or devices. 
i. Local mapping. 
j. Standard Operational Procedures (Actions on Attack, Etc). 


0715. Handover/Takeover Procedure. The following must be briefed when one 
sentry hands over to another. Sentries will be posted by the Section Commander or 
Second-in-Command. If you are on duty as a sentry, you must ensure you are fully 
content that you understand the following: 


a. Detailed brief of the ground, comprehensive range card/ Mapping, Map 
boards including compounds etc of interest. 


b. Locations of weapon systems and ammunition. 

c. Location & type of Base ISTAR assets available. 

d. Method of tasking ISTAR assets. 

e. Weapon states & ROE. 

f. The methods of raising the alarm. 

g. Standard Operational Procedures (Actions on attack, etc). 


h. Friendly Forces (FF) activity in the area and any expected events (eg 
Patrols in or out). 


i. Enemy Forces (EF) activity in the area. 


j. A Communications check (‘comms check’) to ensure all modes are work- 
ing. 


k. Time on duty and method of relief. 


0716. Surveillance Target Acquisition Plan (STAP). in all circumstances the 
capabilities in the Ops room and the Base ISTAR assets need to be configured in 
support of the sangars as part of the local STAP. Sangars should ask for information 
or request sensors/ISTAR to look at certain points against their range card (and like- 
ly pre-sets in the CORTEZ system). Sangars can trigger Base ISTAR using marked 
map/photo and visual/acoustic and weapon sights.The interaction between sangar 
and Ops Room is essential if ISTAR assets are to be harnessed effectively to sup- 
port the STAP. 
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Fig 7-2 — Sangar Sentry with observation aids, weapon systems, 
radio and telephone communications 


0717. Logging and Reporting. The logging and reporting of the routine activity 
in an area is mundane but important. Only by knowing what normally goes on in the 
daily life of a street, village or town can you quickly recognise when something ‘out 
of the ordinary’ is happening - a key Combat Indicator. Therefore, sangar sentries are 
required to note the routine daily activity they see, noting timings, individual and vehi- 
cle descriptions and movements carefully. This record builds up to show a Pattern of 
Life (POL). Descriptions are recorded in a standard way, which is described below. 


0718. Describing individuals. Individuals are described using the ‘A to H’ method 
as described below: 


a. A=AGE (attempt to bracket by 2 years, eg 26-28). 
b. B = BUILD (eg tall, short, fat, stocky, skinny).Avoid ‘medium’ or ‘average’. 


c. C = CLOTHING (start at head and work down: colour, brands, buttons, 
zips, etc). 


d. D = DISTINGUISHING FEATURES (eg scars, tattoos, burns, facial hair). 


e. E= ELEVATION (height; use height of average door as a guide, ie 6 feet 
6 inches). 


0719. 
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f. F = FACE (eg long, thin, high cheek bones, spots, wrinkles, ears). 
g. G = GAIT (how do they walk? Do they limp?). 


h. H = HAIR (colour, thickness, style, are they going bald? receding hairline, 
sideburns). 


i. S = SEX (mi). 


Describing vehicles (SCRIM). Vehicles are described using the ‘SCRIM’ 


method: 


a. S= SHAPE (e.g. saloon, pick up, 4x4, van, lorry, mini bus, motor bike, bicy- 
cle). 


b. C= COLOUR 
c. R= REGISTRATION (Plates will differ considerably according to Theatre) 


d. | = IDENTIFYING FEATURES (eg writing, signs, spoilers / trim / unusual 
contents, antennae, etc). 


e. M= MAKE (Toyota, Mercedes — which MODEL is even better eg Audi A4 
Avant). 
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SECTION 4. —- VEHICLE CHECK POINTS (VCPS) 


0720. Introduction. Vehicle Check Points (VCPs) are a means of controlling 
movement on roads and tracks, you are very likely to be employed on VCP tasks if 
you are operating in a Counter Insurgency (COIN) campaign. VCPs are used to block 
or close a route to vehicles and may also be used to restrict or monitor the movement 
of pedestrians. A VCP may have one or more of the following aims: 


a. To maintain a broad check on road movement in order to provide reassur- 
ance to the local population. 


b. To frustrate the movement of arms, ammunition and explosives. 


c. To assist in the enforcement of controls of movement of both people and 
material. 


d. To gather information and data on suspected persons and vehicles. 


0721. Threat Profile. The exact deployment of any VCP will depend on the 
threat. When there is a high threat from suicide VBIEDs different procedures will 
need to be in place. In particular, the VCP will need to have a stand-off area, where 
drivers must be forced to stop prior to entering the VCP location. Drivers can then be 
instructed to get out of the vehicles and show that they are not suicide bombers prior 
to being brought into the VCP area 


Fig 7-3 — Searching a Vehicle During a VCP 


0722. 
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Legal Issues. |n addition to the extant ROE, when manning a VCP you 


must be well briefed and fully understand your powers of search, arrest and the use 
of force. 


0723. 


Types of VCP. There are eight types of VCP which are listed and 


described below. In addition, you may hear the term ‘IVCP’ referring to an Illegal VCP, 
in other words one established by the enemy. 


a. Snap. A Snap VCP is rapidly executed VCP put in place by a patrol 
which had a different original mission or task. Snap VCPs may exploit time sen- 
sitive information in order to arrest and detain insurgents. 


b. Deliberate. A Deliberate VCP is one which is planned in advance and is 
probably the main task of the patrol. 


c. Permanent. Permanent VCPs (PVCP) will be established at the 
entrances to Operating Bases or on main roads into controlled areas. They are 
likely to have the advantages of blast wall protection, search bays and obser- 
vation towers. Their disadvantages are that they are in a fixed (and therefore 
known to the enemy) location, will have a very high through-flow of traffic and 
a danger of boredom dulling awareness. This is an issue for Commanders to 
tackle (changing routines, surges, regular visits and close attention to the stan- 
dard of living accommodation will all help). 


d. Triggered. Asnap VCP of very short duration which is ‘triggered’ by intel- 
ligence in order to stop a specific vehicle. 


e. Eagle. A VCP which is deployed by helicopter. Typically of short duration 
on the ground. It has the advantages of speed and flexibility. 


f. Dolphin. A VCP which is deployed by boat. 


g. Mobile. A mobile VCP is one which is moving about during a patrol and 
prepared to stop and establish a VCP on orders. 


h. Rat Trap. Rat Trap VCPs are pre-rehearsed locations to which patrols 
deploy to cut-off escape routes. 


i. Cordon. VCPs form an integral part of a cordon during cordon and 
search operations or in the vicinity of a suspected IED. In such a case, it is like- 
ly that only specific military vehicles will be allowed through. 
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0724. Siting of VCPs. When siting a VCP, consider the following tactical guidelines: 


a. Concealment. Where the ground permits, the VCP should be sited where 
it cannot be seen from more than a short distance away. Sharp bends or dips 
in the road provide good positions provided that the requirements of road safe- 
ty are met. Ideally there should be no room for an approaching vehicle to take 
avoiding action by turning, leaving the road or reversing. 


b. Security. There must be enough troops to protect the VCP, particularly 
during the initial occupation. Sentries should be sited as cut offs on both sides 
well clear of the search area to watch approaching traffic and prevent evasion. 
All but the shortest duration VCPs should have a reserve force available to it. 
The use of a QRF from the nearest Operating Base should also be considered. 
The site of a VCP must always be checked for IEDs and ambushes before 
occupation and a pattern of use should be avoided. 


c. Construction and Layout. A simple construction is two parallel lines of 
knife rests, each with a gap, across the road approximately 50 metres apart. 
The enclosure formed can then be used as a search and administrative area. 
Within the search area there could be: 

(1) Separate male and female search areas. 

(2) Vehicle waiting area. 

(3) Vehicle search area. 


(4) A guarded area for detaining people prior to being passed on to 
other agencies. 


(5) VCP HQ. 
(6) Admin area. 


(7) Signs in the local language and, in theatres where there is a high 
level of illiteracy, recorded loudspeaker broadcasts giving the instruc- 
tions/information that is on the signs. 


0725. 
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Manning. The number of troops required will depend on the number of 


roads to be covered and how much traffic you expect. If people are going to be 
searched then female searchers must be available and special accommodation 
should be provided. Whenever possible or practical there should be a police pres- 
ence at the VCP and interpreters will be required. 


a. Equipment. Specialist search equipment may be required particularly for 
heavy vehicles and certain types of load. 


b. Communications. External communications are essential so that revised 
instructions may be given, information about wanted persons passed quickly 
and incidents at the VCP reported. Internal communications can be achieved 
with PRR. 


c. ECM. Remember the ECM footprint and only operate within it. 


0726. Actions in a VCP. 


a. Search. One of the principal activities within a VCP is the searching of 
vehicles and people. Search is an activity which requires specialist training 
beyond the scope of this Pamphlet (You should refer initially to AFM Vol 1 
Stability Operations). As an introduction, the areas to search in a basic saloon 
car are as follows: 


b. Checking Identity Documents. An identity document may be an ID Card, 
a driving license or some other official document issued by a government 
department or a company. When several documents have been offered they 
should all be checked against each other and against any list of wanted per- 
sons. Questions should be asked about details contained in the documents (eg 
address, occupation etc). The following points may be helpful when checking 
documents. 


(1) Photograph. Compare the photo on the document to the individual. 
When making a comparison try to recreate the conditions under which the 
photo was originally taken (eg if the photo was taken hatless then ask the 
person to remove their hat). The subject’s hair style and colour may have 
changed so it may help to cover the hair in the photo so as to compare 
only the facial features. A check of age will also assist in making a 
comparison. 


(2) Stamp. Careful examination of the stamp across the corner of the 
photo will show whether the original photo has been removed and anoth- 
er substituted. The authenticity of the stamp should also be checked. 
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Fig 7-4 — Possible Layout for a VCP in a Rural Area 
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Setting up a VCP. Experience has highlighted the following siting criteria: 


a. The road party should be in a position where a vehicle has sufficient time to 
stop (avoid bends, brows of hills etc). 


b. Cut offs should be sited at a point where vehicles pass them before sighting 
the road party but still have time to give early warning and sufficient time, if nec- 
essary, to deploy blocking equipment. 

c. The patrol should be mutually supported. 


d. The area of the VCP and immediate surrounds should be checked before 
occupation. 


Insertion Drill. Assuming that the patrol is of at least 12 men (3 x four man 


teams) insertion could be as follows: 


a. The patrol goes firm and the commander visually sites the road party and 
cut offs. Having carried out a visual appreciation the commander decides 
whether to put all the teams on the road or to have one in an overwatch loca- 
tion or conducting satellite patrol activity. 


b. The patrol commander’s team, which will be the road party, remains in 
overwatch while the cut offs insert. 


c. Cut offs approach their locations, go firm and carry out 5 and 20m checks 
on their positions. The team commander and lead man occupy a position by the 
road, also conducting 5 and 20m checks. The remainder cover from an over- 
watch position about 50 - 100m away. The lead man positions vehicle immo- 
bilising equipment which is concealed but ready for deployment. 


d. The road party carries out a check of its position. Detailed tasks include: 


(1) Patrol Commander. The patrol commander remains off the road 
and uses the radio to run a check of Vehicle Registration Numbers 
(VRNs) (if such a database exists in that theatre), selects vehicles to be 
searched and must have an alternate signal to trigger the cut offs eg 
whistle blasts. 


(2) The Chatter. The chatter stops vehicles, chats up the occupants (in 
conjunction with an interpreter if necessary) and completes any forms as 
required. Use someone who has confidence and is naturally good at ‘chat’. 
Note that in some theatres there may be strict guidelines detailing the exact 
requirement for telling occupants of the intention to search the vehicle. 
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(3) Searcher. The searcher removes weapon and webbing leaving it 
with a coverman and conducts a search of the vehicle and its occupants 
as required. It is good practice for the searcher to wear forensic gloves. 
Where items have been confiscated, theatre SOls will give guidance on 
the procedures for giving receipts for those goods. Such SOls must be 
followed rigorously. 


(4) Coverman. The coverman covers the vehicle occupants from a 
concealed position and protects the searcher’s equipment. 


Note: The road party should not close in to a small space but stay spread 
out in case a problem should arise. 


0729. Extraction Drill. A normal extraction drill could be as follows: 
a. The road party moves off to an overwatch position. 


b. The cut offs regroup, collect any road block equipment and extract from 
their positions. 


c. The patrol commander should consider deception when moving off as hos- 
tile forces may have identified the VCP and be considering an attack against it. 


d. Where practical a basic search should be conducted along the roadside in 
both directions to the limit of visibility. This may reveal arms, explosives or other 
items which may have been discarded as a vehicle approached the VCP. 


0730. Basic Equipment and Stores: 


a. Barrier Equipment. 


(1) Knife rests. 

(2) Dannert wire. 

(3) Wiring gloves. 

(4) Wire cutters. 

(5) Caltrops or other tyre puncturing device. 


b. Signs and Lights. 


(1) ‘Stop and Dip Headlights’ signs (reflective paint) in local language. 
One for each barrier. 


(2) Warning signs and recorded loudspeaker broadcast equipment. 
(3) Flashing warning lights or red hurricane-lamps. 

(4) Torches 

(5) Portable searchlights. 
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c. Communication Equipment. 


(1) 
(2) 


Radios for internal and external use. 


Telephones 


d. Miscellaneous. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Night surveillance equipment. 

Portable tape recorder. 

Camera. 

Megaphone and whistles (one for each sentry). 
Evidence handling kits for finds. 

Chalk and labels (for identification purposes). 
Sandbags. 

Handcuffs. 


Probes. 


(10) Mine tape to delineate search area. 


(11) Spring balance for weighing suspicious packages. 


(12) Tape measure for searching for hidden compartments. 


(13) Under car mirrors. 


(14) Explosives detection devices. 


(15) Lists of wanted persons and vehicles (to be kept in protective covers). 


(16) Photographs of wanted persons (to be kept in protective covers). 


(17) Hand-held metal detectors (especially for searching women, when 
female searchers are not available). 


(18) Patrol Search Records. 
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SECTION 6. — COUNTER INDIRECT FIRE DRILLS 


0731. Indirect Fire. Indirect Fire (IDF) is incoming fire from an indirect source 
such as mortars, rockets, artillery fire or weapon released from aircraft. 


0732. Actions-On. The actions-on for IDF can be remembered by the mnemon- 
ic ‘ROCKETS’: 
a. Readiness. Comply with theatre dress and readiness states. Always 
wear or carry your helmet, body armour, ballistic eyewear and first aid equip- 
ment. 


b. On Hearing: The attack alarm, explosions or a thud, immediately drop 
prone to the ground. Close your eyes and cover your face with your hands. 


c. Cover. Use a piece of ground or structure to shield you from the direct 
effects of the explosion. 


d. Keep. In the prone position (on your belt buckle) until the ‘all clear’ is 
sounded or you are ordered to move. 


e. Evaluate. Visually assess your situation. Remain on the ground or crawl 
to better cover if required. 


f. Time. Wait until the all clear is given, or follow the Theatre Specific 
instructions unless: 


(1) Treating a serious casualty. 
(2) Under direct fire. 


(3) Close to flame or hazardous material. 


g. Survey. When ordered carry out Post-Attack Recovery Duties. 


5 


Fig 7-5. — On hearing: The attack alarm, explosions or a thud, immediately drop 
prone to the ground. Close your eyes and cover your face with your hands. 
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Fig 7-6. — IDF Flow Chart 
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SECTION 5. - THE BATTLE TRENCH 


0733. Introduction. History has shown over at least the last 100 years that one 
of the most effective ways in protecting against direct and in-direct fire is to get below 
ground level by digging a trench of some description. Although the static Cold War 
defensive battle scenario may seem a thing of the past the threat from IDF and direct 
fire weapons on current operations is an everyday occurance. the next three sections 
of this chapter will describe 3 common methods of protection against these threats. 


0734. Stages of Construction. A battle trench is normally constructed progres- 
sively in three stages. However, in a threatening environment, these three stages are 
likely to be preceded by a survival phase, the aim of which is to dig some sort of 
trench as quickly as possible in order to gain protection from enemy fire. Dimensions 
are not important, but they should be borne in mind if there is the likelihood that the 
trench will be developed into a battle trench. 


0735. Stand To Position. On arrival at the position each soldier must put his 
equipment in his ‘stand to ‘position. Weapons must be put on top of, or at the side of, 
personal equipment pointing to the centre of each man’s arc or fire. Helmets and 
body armour should be put beside the equipment and weapon if the threat permits. 
All packs of a section should be dug in and hidden in a section ‘wardrobe’. If there is 
a CBRN threat the respirator must be carried and IPE worn whilst men are digging. 
The purpose of this methodical layout during digging is to ensure that there is no con- 
fusion should the position be attacked, especially after dark. ‘Stand-to’ positions will 
be used until trenches are deep enough to give more protection. 


0736. The design of a particular battle trench depends on a number of factors but 
most have several common features and dimensions. The trench is normally con- 
structed in the following three stages, although in some circumstances, the stages 
may merge into each other: 


a. Stage 1. Excavation of a fire bay 1.2 m 


b. Stage 2. Excavation of shelter bay or bays. Revetment (if required, the 
width of the trench is extended to 0.75 m) of both the fire bay and shelter bay 
and construction of overhead protection (OHP) over the shelter bay. 
Completion of parapets and elbow rests or berms where required. 


c. Stage 3. Construction of OHP. 


0737. Camouflage of the trench is an ongoing process that commences at the start 
of the excavation and continues until the trench is abandoned. 


0738. Alignment. For speed when digging with mechanical equipment, the shel- 
ter bay is usually dug in the same alignment as the fire bay. However, the protective 
value of the shelter bay is increased if it is dug at right angles to the fire bay, prefer- 
ably towards the enemy. 


0739. Marking Out. The outline of the trench to be dug should be clearly marked 
on the ground. When digging in daylight, the outline may be spit-locked; at night the 
outline should be marked with tape securely pegged to the ground. 
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Stage 1 - The Fire Bay. The size of the basic trench is such that the sol- 


dier can fire his weapon from it in reasonable comfort and occupy it for an extended 
period. The number of soldiers occupying a trench varies, but is usually two or four. 
The line of the trench may be straight or angled, depending on its purpose and the 
conditions. However, there are certain standard dimensions to which all fire bays 
should be constructed: 
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a. Width. To obtain maximum protection and yet allow the soldier sufficient 
space, fire bays are 0.6 m wide with vertical sides. In loose soils, some sloping 
back of the sides may be necessary, but this reduces the protection afforded. If 
the fire bay is to be rivetted, it needs to be dug wider to allow space for the 
revetment. A dug width of 0.75 m allows revetment with standard rivetting mate- 
rials and gives a completed trench width of 0.6 m. 


b. Depth. The firing position should normally be as close to ground level as 
possible. The height over which a man can fire a rifle with comfort is between 
1.35 m and 1.5 m, hence the depth to which a trench is normally dug. However, 
when a parapet is to be constructed, the depth of the trench may be reduced by 
the height of the lowest part of the parapet (approximately 0.3 m). 


c. Elbow Rest. An elbow rest is needed when firing a weapon. It is normal- 
ly at ground level when there is a parapet, but when there is no parapet the 
elbow rest must be excavated to a depth of approximately 0.3 m. A width of 0.45 
m, front to rear, is desirable when firing a rifle; for other weapons wider elbow 
rests are required. It may be needed on both sides and at the end of the fire bay. 
The elbow rest and berm must be cleared of stones and other loose objects, as 
these can become lethal secondary fragments when the blast wave caused by 
a conventional or nuclear explosion strikes the trench. A covering of sandbags 
or turf may be beneficial. 


d. Parapet. When a parapet is built, it is constructed of spoil excavated from 
the trench. When a soldier is required to fire over it, the top of parapet should 
be approximately 0.3 m above the bottom of the elbow rest. In other circum- 
stances, it may be up to 0.45 m above ground level. It should be 1.5 m thick to 
give protection against bullets, otherwise 0.45 m should give protection from 
shell fragments. 


e. Berm. Where no elbow rest is needed, a narrow strip clear of spoil must 
be maintained between the edge of the trench and the parapet, so that spoil 
from the parapet does not fall back into the trench. A width of 0.3 m is normal- 
ly sufficient. 


f. Length. Although the length of trench required by a soldier to fire his 
weapon comfortably is 0.75 m, the space required by soldiers to dig side by side 
is 0.9 m per soldier. Therefore, when digging by hand, the length of the trench 
dug initially is normally 0.9 m per man, although this is not necessary for Stage 
1. The surplus length becomes part of the shelter bay in Stage 2. When digging 
by machine, it is normal to dig the full length of the fire and shelter bays in one 
operation to save machine moves and time. 
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0741. Stage 2 - The Shelter Bay. The purpose of the earthwork is to provide 
shelter, and therefore it must have overhead cover (OHC) or OHP. It may or may not 
be associated with a fire bay. If it is not, an uncovered entrance bay approximately 
0.7 m long must be constructed. The shelter bay dimensions are: 


a. Width. The width is normally the same as a fire bay (0.6 m after revetment). 


b. Depth. The depth is usually either 1.2 m or 1.5 m, depending on the type 
of support for the OHP and the level of the top of the OHP. This is, preferably, 
at ground level. 


c. Length. A length of 1.8 m provides reasonable protection for two men for 
short periods (up to 12 hours). For longer periods, the length should be 
increased to 1.8 m per man, thus providing better protection and comfort. 


d. Parapet. Shelter bays should be given OHP as soon as possible. Until 
this is done, the parapet should be 0.45 m high and 0.45 m wide on all sides. 


0742. Stage 3- Overhead Protection (OHP) for shelter bays is required primari- 
ly for protection against air burst shells. It is also required to give protection against 
nuclear effects not provided by OHC, mainly direct gamma radiation. OHP can also 
give protection against fall out and residual radiation although there remains the 
problem of this entering the structure from other directions, such as through the 
entrance. Earth and sand are the most likely materials to be available for the OHP. A 
depth of 0.45 m of earth is needed to stop fragments from most airburst shells. The 
main problem in providing protection overhead is how to support earth, which has, 
typically, a weight of one tonne over a 1.8 m shelter bay. An associated problem is 
the provision of support at the correct depth, because the top of the OHP should 
preferably be flush with ground level, thereby offering the minimum of resistance to 
blast wave. The types of support are: 


a. Framed shelter. 
b. Specially designed roof. 
c. Improvised roof. 


0743. Framed Shelter. A framed shelter provides revetment for the walls as well 
as support for the OHP. It consists either of a metal or wooden frame clad with CGI 
sheets or a flexible material, or curved CGI sheets such as a hairpin shelter, or a mix- 
ture of the two. The shelter is either prefabricated and placed in a trench or pit of the 
requisite size, or it may be constructed in the trench. The size and construction of the 
framed shelter varies according to its purpose. 
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0744. Specially Designed Roof. The Kit, Individual, Protection (KIP) provides a 
quickly-erected lightweight base for the construction of OHP over shelter bays. It is 
designed to be laid at ground level, with the OHP heaped on top, and is used pri- 
marily when there are no other stores available or when there is no time to construct 
the roof support at the optimum depth. It may be used over the end shelter bay of a 
battle trench or over a non-tactical shelter. The KIP consists of a nylon sheet which, 
when laid over a tightly-tensioned pattern of terylene cord, supports, without exces- 
sive sagging, 0.45 m of earth over a 0.60 m wide trench. It can be used over 0.75 m 
wide trenches provided the ground is strong enough to hold the pegs, but this is the 
maximum span. A double KIP may be necessary in soft ground. As a general rule, 
the KIP should not be used over trenches that have been rivetted with CGI and pick- 
ets as the sharp edges of these materials cut the nylon sheet and cause its collapse. 


0745. Improvised Roof. An improvised roof consists of metal or timber roof 
bearers laid across the trench at predetermined spacing, covered by some material 
that prevents the earth OHP falling into the trench. When designing an improvised 
roof over a battle position, the following must therefore be considered: 

a. The strength of the walls of the trench that will support the roof. 

b. The strength of the roof bearers. 


c. The sheeting material to support the OHP. 
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b. Biting: 
Fig 7-7. — The effects of protection by getting below ground level 
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Parapet 0.15 to 0.20 m 


Elbow rast 0.45 mi 


Fire trench 0.6 m wide 7 = e 


Fig 7-8. — The effects of protection by getting below ground level 
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SECTION 6. - SANGAR 


0746. Introduction. On operations soldiers may be called upon to guard camps 
or Check Points (CP). It may not be possible to defend these by building fire trench- 
es, so constructions consisting of sandbags filled with sand or earth will have to be 
built from ground level upwards. This construction is known as a ‘Sangar’ and sol- 
diers have to know how to build them. 


0747. Filling the Sandbag. Filling a sandbag is best performed by two soldiers, 
one holding the sandbag whilst the other fills. Sandbags are three-quarters filled with 
sand and their necks, called ‘chokes’, tied using a simple shoe lace bow, with the 
string attached. 


0748. Constructing a Sangar. To construct a sangar: 


a. Sandbags are laid in horizontal courses like bricks. The bottom course con- 
sists of sandbags laid head on, termed ‘headers’, while the next course con- 
sists of sandbags laid lengthwise along the wall called ‘stretchers’. Subsequent 
courses are composed alternately of ~headers’ and ‘stretchers’ (see Fig 7-9a). 
The initial layer will be two sandbags deep. 


b. Sandbags are laid so that neither their chokes nor side seams are in the 
outer face of the wall, because when filled these are the places where they tend 
to burst. The corners of each bag should be tucked in as they are laid. 


c. Each sandbags when laid must be beaten with a pick helve or other beat- 
er into a standard sizes rectangular block 500 x 250 x 125 mm. The chokes are 
tucked under the bag to prevent bursting. 


d. Joints in adjacent courses are staggered. A wall so constructed is said to 
be correctly bonded (see Fig 7-9b). 


e. It is important to maintain the bonding when the wall turns a corner. Fig 7- 
9c illustrates how this is achieved. 


f. The sangar when built should be approximately shoulder height with fire 
ports. Pickets 0.6 metres can be used to reinforce the sandbags across the top 
of the fire port. If the ground permits 1.8 metre pickets can be used to support 
the sangar. If possible it should be constructed with a slope not steeper than 1 
in 4. 


g. The sangar once completed should be camouflaged to match its back- 
ground. A camouflage net will break its outline. 
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Fig 7-9. — Construction of a Sandbag Sangar 
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SECTION 7. - BOLTHOLE 


0749. Introduction. Where there is a high threat of Indirect Fire within a Forward 
Operating Base (FOB) a successful method to mitigate the effect of a ground burst 
is to construct a “bolthole”. In more established FOBs where there is a considerable 
threat from IDF these are likely to already be constructed. If they are not or the like- 
lihood of IDF threat increases these guidelines will assist you the ability to construct 
protection that you can “Bolt to” or be protected when off duty in your Basha. 


0750. Basic Construction. (6 blocks long and 3 blocks wide) around an individ- 
uals sleeping area using 400 x 200 x200mm High Density concrete blocks obtained 
through the Royal Engineers. This will protect the occupant from the fragments from 
an adjacent ground bursting rocket or mortar. 


Note. The blocks are heavy (38Kg) and need a firm base and to be handled with 
care. 


Side View & Elevation 


Plan & Overhead 


End View & Elevation 


Fig 7-10. — Construction of a Bolthole 
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SECTION 8. - LESSON PLANS 
LESSON 28. — DUTIES OF A GROUND SENTRY 
A. CONNECT 


0751. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the duties of a sentry by day and 
night. 


0752. Learning Outcomes 
a. The ground sentry. 
b. Sighting the sentry. 
c. Posting and challenging procedure. 
d. Specialist sentries. 
0753. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
0754. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods. 


0755. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier 
Magazine 1 per soldier 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 

ECBA 1 per soldier 

Blank Ammunition 10 rounds per soldier 
Blank Firing System 1 per soldier 

PRR 1 per soldier 
Camouflage materials As required 

Visual aid 1 


0756. Preparation. 


a. Before teaching this lesson, instructors should be conversant with the 
details contained in Chapter 5, Section 6 of Reference E. 


b. Reconnoitre the training area and select ground with a variety of cover 
from which the enemy can be skylined. 


0758. Miscellaneous. The practice is best conducted as follows: 


a. Post the pairs of one team as double sentries, then get the pairs of the 
other teams to stalk their posts. 
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b. Change the teams over frequently. 


c. In accordance with Reference C, a written instruction is to be produced for 
any activity involving the use of blank ammunition. 


d. In accordance with Reference C, the wearing of issued ear protection is 
compulsory during blank firing. 


Preliminaries 


0759. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C.. 


0760. Revision. Range cards as taught in the Basic Lesson then divide the 
Squad into two teams, and each team into pairs. 


Introduction 


0761. Explain: The sentry is the eyes and ears of the unit; he allows administra- 
tion and rest to take place safely. All soldiers will be employed as sentries at some 
point and they must have the confidence to do so effectively. Sentry duty requires 
the soldier to be alert and disciplined as he will often be alone and some distance 
away from the platoon. He must be confident and completely aware of his responsi- 
bilities to be effective and to warn of any attack or other activity. 


B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. The ground sen- |Explain and Question | Use Q & A to get the information 
try. from soldiers as to their views and 
ideas on what is required by a sen- 


try. 
2. Sighting the sen- |Explain, Demonstrate 
try. and Practice 
3. Posting and chal- | Explain, Demonstrate 
lenging procedure and Practice 
4.Specialist sentries. |Explain and Question pe 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 

0762. End of Lesson Drill: 
a. Questions from the squad on the lesson. 
b. Confirm by questions and practice. 


c. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions, declaration and signing 
of AFB 159 to be conducted in accordance with Reference C. 


d. Pack kit. 
e. Summary. To include the following: 
(1) Always challenge just loud enough to be heard. 
(2) Ifin doubt give the alarm quietly before you challenge. 


(3) Do not allow an enemy to find out who you are and then get away 
to report it. 


(4) Do not shoot unless you must and then shoot to kill. 
(5) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 


0763 — 0765. Reserved. 
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LESSON 29. — SENTRY DUTY IN A BASE LOCATION 
A. CONNECT 


0766. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the duties of a sentry located with- 
in a base location. 


0767. Learning Outcomes 
a The sangar sentry. 
b. Types of Alarm. 


c. Orders, equipment and handover/takeover procedure. 


2 


Logging and reporting. 
0768. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
0769. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods. 


0770. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier 
Magazine 1 per soldier 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 
ECBA 1 per soldier 
PRR 1 per soldier 
Visual aid 1 


0771. Preparation. 


a. Before teaching this lesson, instructors should be conversant with the 
details contained in Chapter 5, Section 6 of Reference E. 


b. Lesson should be taught using either a purpose built sangar within a train- 
ing facility or even the front gate barrier of the barracks. 


0772. Miscellaneous. The practice is best conducted as follows: 


a. Post the pairs of one team as double sentries, then get the pairs of the 
other teams to stalk their posts. 


b. Change the teams over frequently. 


Preliminaries 


0773. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions. 
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0774. Revision. Range cards as taught in the Basic Lesson then divide the 
squad into two teams, and each team into pairs. 


Introduction 


0775. Explain: The sentry is the eyes and ears of the unit; he allows administra- 
tion and rest to take place safely. All soldiers will be employed as sentries at a base 
location at some point and they must have the confidence to do so effectively. He 
must be confident and completely aware of his responsibilities to be effective and to 
warn of any attack or other activity. 


B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. The sangar sen- | Explain and Question |Use Q & A to get the information 
try. from soldiers as to their views and 
ideas on what is required by a sen- 


try. 


2. Types of Alarm. | Explain and Question a, 


3. Orders, equip- Explain, Demonstrate 
ment and and Practice 
handover/takeover 

procedure. 


4.Logging and Explain, Demonstrate 
reporting. and Practice 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 

0776. End of Lesson Drill: 

Questions from the squad on the lesson. 

Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions 
Pack kit. 


Summary. To include the following: 


a9 5 » 


(1) Always challenge just loud enough to be heard. 
(2) Ifin doubt give the alarm quietly before you challenge. 


(3) A forecast of the squad’s next lesson in this subject. 
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LESSON 30. — VEHICLE CHECK POINTS 
A. CONNECT 


0779. Aim. The aim of the lesson is to teach the procedures for the conduct of a 
Vehicle Check Point (VCP). 


0780. Learning Outcomes 


a Types of VCP. 
b. Sighting. 
c. Setting up, threat profile and legal issues. 


2 


Actions in the VCP and extraction. 
0781. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
0782. Method. Basic instructional outdoor periods. 


0783. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier 
Magazine 1 per soldier 
Fighting Order 1 set per soldier 
Combat helmet complete 1 per soldier 
ECBA 1 per soldier 
PRR 1 per soldier 
Visual aid 1 


0784. Preparation. 


a. The procedures are best taught by means of demonstration but will require 
demonstration troops and civpop role play with access to civilian vehicles 


b. Lesson should be taught using either a purpose FOB within a training facil- 
ity or even the front gate barrier of the barracks. 


0785. Miscellaneous. The practice is best conducted as follows: 
a. Soldiers will not be expected to set up and conduct a VCP but can be incor- 
porated to fullfill individual responsibilities under the guidance of the section or 
team commander. 
b. Ensure that common items of equipment such as cones, lamps and search 
equipment are made available. 


Preliminaries 


0786. Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions. 
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0787. Revision. Range cards as taught in the Basic Lesson then divide the 
squad into two teams, and each team into pairs. 


Introduction 


0788. Explain: The sentry is the eyes and ears of the unit; he allows administra- 
tion and rest to take place safely. All soldiers will be employed as sentries at a base 
location at some point and they must have the confidence to do so effectively. He 
must be confident and completely aware of his responsibilities to be effective and to 
warn of any attack or other activity. 


B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. Types of VCP. Explain and Question r  ... 4 


2. Sighting. Explain and Question | 


3.Setting up, threat | Explain, Demonstrate |Lay out equipment as discuss 


profile and legal and Practice before demonstrating the setting up 
issues. procedure 


4.Actions in the VCP | Explain, Demonstrate |/nclude method of searching the 
and extraction. and Practice vehicle and what assets are avail- 
able to help you achieve this 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 

0789. End of Lesson Drill: 

Questions from the squad on the lesson. 

Safety Precautions. Normal safety precautions 
Pack kit. 


Summary. To include the following: 


a9 5 » 


(1) Awareness of threat profiles and legal issues 
(2) Systematic and thorough searching. 


(3) don't get tunnelled in to what is happening at the vehicle be spacal- 
ly and situational aware. 
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CHAPTER 8. — CASUALTY 


SECTION 1. — FIRST AID 


0801. Introduction. The survival of a wounded or sick soldier when in the field 
will depend on the competence of the members of his patrol and their knowledge of 
first aid. This pamphlet is no substitute for practical training and should be treated as 
an introduction and aide memoire. Further details are contained within MATTs and 
WIPs at Reference K. 


0802. Types of Injuries and Emergencies. You may have to deal with one or 
more of the following: 


a. Combat injuries. Injuries caused by IDF, IEDs, gunshot and stab wounds. 


b. Non-combat Injuries. High risk of spinal trauma: falls, road traffic and 
parachuting accidents. 


c. Medical Emergencies. Medical collapse, heat illness, cold injuries. 


0803. Do not give morphine for: DO NOT give Morphine without medical 
advice if there is: 


a. Reduced level of response. 
b. Difficulty breathing. 
c. A head injury. 
0804. Give morphine for: 
a. Breaks and dislocations of arms and legs. 
b. Painful burns. 
c. Gunshot, shrapnel and stab wounds of the abdomen, arms and legs. 


d. Dosage. A second dose can be given after 30 minutes (maximum of 2 
injections) - note that it can take 15 minutes for the morphine to take effect. 


e. Administering the morphine. Suitable sites for administering the morphine 
are: 


(1) Upper Thigh. Inject at an angle of 90 degrees. 
(2) Upper, Outer Buttock. Inject at an angle of 90 degrees. 
(3) Upper Arm. Inject at an angle of 45 degrees. 
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f. How to use the Autoject. Accidental self-injection can occur if the correct 

drills are not carried out. Ensure the Autoject is kept in its plastic case until 

required and carry out regular refresher training. In order to administer morphine: 
(1) Remove the Autoject from its case. 


(2) Place the PURPLE end against the upper thigh, buttock or upper 
arm. 


(3) Remove the safety cover (RED cap). 
(4) Press and hold for 10 seconds. 
(5) Remove the Autoject. 
(6) Break off the needle and return the spent Autoject to its case. 
g. Casualty Marking. Use a permanent pen and write ‘M’ and the Date Time 


Group (DTG) that morphine was given clearly on the casualty’s forehead or 
cheek (somewhere easily visible). 


mee ee 


P Joe 2 > ~~ Ve 
Fig 8-1. — Receiving First Aid at the Company Aid post 
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MASTER DRILL 


UNDER EFFECTIVE ENEMY FIRE 


CONTROL THE INCIDENT 


Two or more Casualties One Casualty 
DRILL 1 DRILL 2 


vi. > DE 


Fig 8-2. — The Master Drill 
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SECTION 2. —- MOVING A CASUALTY 


0805. Introduction. |f you have to move a casualty, various methods can be 
used depending on the casualty’s condition, the equipment you are wearing and the 
tactical situation. Do not underestimate how difficult it is to carry a man single-hand- 
ed, use at least two men if you can. Clearly, the easiest method is with a stretcher: 
carry one in your patrol whenever you can and prepare them before crossing the Line 
of Departure if possible. 


0806. Fireman’s Lift. To carry out a Fireman’s Lift: 


a. Help the casualty to stand up. If he is unconscious or unable to stand, turn 
him face-down and stand at his head. Place your arms under his armpits and 
raise him to his knees and then to his feet. 


b. Grasp the casualty’s right wrist with your left hand. Bend down with your 
head under his extended right arm so that your shoulder is level with the lower 
part of his abdomen: allow the casualty to fall gently across your shoulders. 
Place your right arm between or around his legs. 


c. Taking the weight on your right shoulder, stand and gently pull the casual- 
ty across both shoulders. Transfer his right wrist to your right hand, leaving your 
left hand free to carry your weapon. 

0807. Human Crutch. To carry out a Human Crutch: 


a. Stand at the casualty’s injured side. Place his nearer arm around your 
neck and hold his hand with your free hand. 


b. Put your other hand round his waist and grasp his clothing at the hip. 


c. The casualty can be given additional support with an improvised walking 
stick. 


0808. Two-Handed Seat. To carry out a Two-Handed Seat 


a. Squat facing each other, one on each side of the casualty. Both of you 
pass your arms nearest the casualty’s body under and round his back just 
below his shoulders and, if possible, grasp each other’s wrist. Otherwise 
grasp the casualty’s clothing. 


b. Raise the casualty’s legs slightly, pass your other arms under the middle 
of his thighs and grasp each other’s wrist. 


c. Rise together, step off with the outside feet and walk at an ordinary pace. 
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0809. Shovel Lift. Using a shovel, pole or branch. 
a. Stand facing each other, grasp the shovel with both hands and stoop down. 


b. Tell the casualty to place his arms round both your necks, sit back on the 
shovel and steady himself. 


c. Rise together, step off with outside feet and walk at an ordinary pace. 


0810. Dragging. When dragging a casualty:Fold the casualty’s arms across his 
chest. Grasp his smock, webbing straps or grab handle on his body armour and drag 
him along the ground. 


0811. Neck Drag. To carry out the Neck Drag: 
a. Place the casualty on his back and fix his wrists together firmly (eg plasticuffs). 
b. Kneel astride the casualty and place his tied hands over your head. 
c. Take the casualty’s weight on your neck and crawl forward, dragging him. 
0812. Rope Drag. To carry out a Rope drag: 


a. Place a rope, loopline or similar across the casualty’s chest and under his 
armpits. 


b. Grasp both ends of the rope and drag. 


Fig 8-3. — Moving a Casualty — The Easiest Carrying Method 
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Fig 8-4. — Fireman’s Lift 
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Fig 8-5. — Two Handed Seat 
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Fig 8-6. — Shovel Lift 


Fig 8-7. — Dragging a Casualty to Safety 
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SECTION 3. — LESSON PLANS 
LESSON 30. — CASUALTY EVACUATION 
A. CONNECT 


0813. Aim. To teach the section the drills and procedures for casualty evacuation 
under fire. 


0814. Learning Outcomes 
a. The treatment and marking of a battle casualty. 
b. Methods of moving the casualty. 
c. The evacuation of a casualty under fire. 


0815. Personnel, Stores and Aids. 


Personnel Two for enemy/casualty 

Dress Fighting Order 

Weapons Section scale with blank firing 
attachments 

Ammunition Blank and pyrotechnics 
as available 

General All sections to carry rifle slings 

Lightweight stretcher 1 

Chinagraph pencils 4 

Dummy morphine syrettes 

Field dressings As available 

Shell dressings As available 

Wound/casualty simulator kit As available but to include 
artificial blood 


Scrap wood or strong branches 


0816. Preparation. 


a. Ground. A thorough reconnaissance should be made to select the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) An administrative and teaching area. 
(2) An area to which a casualty can be evacuated and treated. 


b. Assistants. Two men are required — one to simulate enemy activity and 
the other to act as a pre-positioned casualty. In the initial stages both assistants 
are required to demonstrate different types of wounds and treatment of those 
wounds. Rehearsal of both assistants is essential. 
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0817. Miscellaneous. 


a. Artificial Wounds/Casualty Simulation Kit. Most Medical Centres have both 
wounds and other casualty simulation kits. However the instructor should use 
his imagination in his search to portray realistic wounds. 


b. Artificial Skin. Used when the section is practiced in administering 
morphine. 


Preliminaries 
0819. On arrival of demonstration troops: 
a. Lay out stores and ammunition. 
b. Brief and rehearse demonstration troops/enemy. 
c. Carry out normal safety precautions and checks. 
0820. On arrival of troops: 
a. Carry out normal safety precautions. 
b. Check all weapons and blank firing attachments. 
c. Issue safety brief applicable to the lesson. 


d. Organise the squad into five teams and nominate a section 2IC, riflemen 
and LSW men. 


e. Distribute stores and ammunition. Ensure that all stores are placed in 
pouches or out of the way during the instruction. 


0821. Revision. This must be carried out in detail covering: 


Improvised stretcher. 


o 2 


Head wounds. 

c. Flesh wounds. 

d. Fractures. 

e. Shock and symptoms. 

f. Internal injuries — signs and symptoms. 

g. Treatment of sub-paragraphs b. — f. above. 


0822. Instructor’s Note. All the squad should be involved in all stages of the 
revision. A good question and answer technique is important at this stage. 
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Introduction 


0823. Explain: Casualties are inevitable in war. (Description of injuries sustained 
can be enhanced by the use of pieces of shell fragments, bullets, drill anti-personnel 
mines, etc.) Whenever a member of the section sustains an injury from small arms 
fire, mines or shell fragments, care in the initial handling will improve his chances of 
survival. It is unlikely that a medical orderly will be at the scene of injury, conse- 
quently each and every man in the section must know how to evacuate a casualty 
and give him the initial first aid which will help to save his life. 


B.ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATE 


1. The treatment and | Explain and Question |Include types of injury and the mas- 
marking of a battle ter drill 
casualty. 


2.Methods of moving | Explain, Demonstrate 


the casualty. and Practice 


3.Casualty evacua- |Explain, Demonstrate 
tion and Practice 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
0824. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad. 
b. Unload, clear weapons, empty magazines and centralise ammunition. 
c. Normal safety precautions. 
d. Pack up all stores. 
e. Declaration. 
f. Summary. Emphasise the need for all infantrymen to know what to do 
with a casualty. Explain the effect on morale if the section is unable to treat a 


casualty. 


g. Look Forward. This will depend on the section commander/instructor. 
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Chapter 9 


Moving By Vehicle and Helicopter 
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CHAPTER 9. — MOVING BY VEHICLE AND HELICOPTER 


SECTION 1. - MOVEMENT BY HELICOPTER 


0901. Introduction. Moving by helicopter is a routine activity on operations but 
never one which should be treated lightly. Working in and around any helicopter can 
be dangerous if the rules are not adhered to. The aim of this section is to explain how 
you should prepare for any helicopter move. 


0902. Planning Phase. When the operation is being planned you should try hard 
to discuss the insertion and extraction phases with the aircrew who will be support- 
ing you and get them to attend your O Group. You should not assume that they will 
be briefed independently and, if they understand the aim of the patrol, pilots can 
make useful contribution in terms of where to land — particularly regarding helicopter 
landing sites for emergency casualty evacuation. Perhaps just as importantly, they 
will feel more involved with your mission. 


0903. Preparation. You should prepare thoroughly for insertion and extraction by 
helicopter. Bear in mind that, if you are deploying from an Operating Base, you will 
have more time to get seated in the aircraft than when you are extracting from the 
field. Therefore: 


a. Emplaning for Insertion. Understand the seating layout and rehearse 
your seating plan before it is time to emplane. The commander will usually 
need to be next to the Loadmaster and have access to an aircraft headset. The 
second-in-command needs to be near the door to lead the deplaning. Be lined 
up before the aircraft arrives and emplane in reverse order to how you want to 
leave the aircraft in the objective area. Take your time and ensure everyone is 
strapped in. Place your daysacks and bergens on the floor of the helicopter 
between your knees. The commander should have the prefixed 10 Figure Grid 
Reference of the Landing Site written down clearly and confirm this with the air- 
crew. When emplaning you should always: 


(1) Wait to be told by the pilot or loadmaster to approach. 
(2) Mount and dismount from the correct angles. 

(3) Follow crew instructions at all times. 

(4) Stay out of weapons arcs. 

(5) Ensure your helmet chinstrap is fastened. 

(6) Switch off ECM and remove antennas. 


(7) Ensure sleeves are rolled down. 
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(8) Ensure combat gloves are worn. 
(9) Wear Ballistic Eyewear (goggles or glasses). 


(10) Wear ear protection (or an aircraft headset). 


(11) Ensure individual weapons are ‘Made Safe’ and pointing as directed 
for the aircraft type. 


Fig 9-1. — Moving by helicopter 


Fig 9-2. — Helicopter passenger capacity and approach angles 


* Denotes Max Capacity - which can be significantly reduced by Hot/High conditions 
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0904. Dangerous Actions. When moving by helicopter: 
a. Never walk around the rear tail blade. 


b. Never shine white light, Infra Red torches or lasers at pilots. If they are 
wearing Image Intensifier goggles, which they will be at night, this will blind 
them at least temporarily and is likely to cause a crash. 


c. Never unstrap from, or deplane from the aircraft until instructed to do so. 


0905. In The Air. During the flight, remain seated and strapped in. If it is night- 
ime, allow yourself to adjust to nightvision and do not use white light. Stay ‘switched 
on’ especially as you approach the objective area. The aircrew will usually pass a 
warning via your commander when you are 5 minutes away. 


0906. Deplaning. Do not unstrap or deplane until told to by the Loadmaster but 
once given the ‘thumbs up’ deplaning should be slick and fast. It needs to be 
rehearsed. You should carry your daysacks or bergens off over one shoulder, then 
go down behind them in all round defence until the aircraft has left. Aircraft are at their 
most vulnerable on the ground, minimise that time. 


0907. Extraction by Helicopter. Again, the helicopter is most vulnerable on the 
ground and - depending on what your mission has been — your presence is more like- 
ly to be known to both the civilian population and the enemy. When waiting for a heli- 
copter extraction, remain concealed until you know the aircraft is only a minute or so 
away (visual sighting, hearing the rotors or radio message), then get lined up, kneel- 
ing down and braced for the downwash. Wearing ballistic eye protection enable you 
to see the aircrew’s hand signal to emplane — goggles are best for this. Prepare exact- 
ly as described in emplaning paragraph then on the ‘thumbs up’ from the Loadmaster: 


a. Move rapidly to the aircraft, from the correct angle in either single file or file 
as appropriate. 


b. The emphasis is on a rapid departure. Do not be too concerned about plac- 
ing your daysacks neatly and in order as you did on the insertion. Your priority 
is to get strapped in. 


0908. Helicopter Landing Site (HLS). An HLS may be sited by trained person- 
nel but it is not unusual for Section Commanders to site them on operations and par- 
ticularly for casualty evacuation. If no liaison with the helicopter unit is possible and 
the aircraft type expected is unknown, then the dimensions for the Chinook should 
be used: 
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Helicopter B (metres) | C (metres) 


C z 
5 


E 
E 


A 


B 


Clear to ground 
c level 


Free of obstruction 
over 0.6 metre 


Fig 9-3. - HLS Surface and Zone Diameters 


0909. Ground. The ground should ideally be level ( if not then the slope must be 
uniform). Remove all solid, inflammable and loose material. There should be no tree 
stumps, large potholes or sharp items (eg fence posts, pickets) 


0910. Approach and Exit Paths. Flight approach and exit paths should be 
obstruction free, into wind and a minimum of 50 metres wide. Guidance obstruction 
paths are below: especially for hot and high environmental conditions which are the 
hardest for helicopters to operate in 


210m 
52m DAY NIGHT (690ft) 
(170ft) 6° 4° or 6° 
(See Note B) (See Note C) 


<A = `s" ” 4 a 
500m ————— 3000m 


LANDING 
POINT (See Note A) 


Fig 9-4. - HLS Surface and Zone Diameters 
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NOTES: 


a. The obstructions angle is measured from the point where the landing or 
take off path intersects with the ‘cleared ground area’ of the land point. 


b. By day, the obstruction height cannot exceed an approach angle of 6 
degrees out to 500m from the Landing point. 


c. By night, the obstruction height cannot exceed an approach angle of 4 
degrees out to 500m. 


0911. Marking. As a guide, marking should be kept to a minimum, be firmly 
secure and give an indication of wind direction. It is essential that the aircrew are 
briefed on the system to be used, particularly at night. 


0912. HLS by Day. One or more of the following should be used: 
a. Coloured Smoke. Colour according to Theatre Standard Operating 
Procedures. Placed on the downwind side of the Landing point and released on 
request or when the helicopter is clearly in sight if you have no communications 
with it. 
b. Marshaller. Standing with back to the wind and arms raised. 
c. Flourescent Panels. Pegged to the ground. 
d. Letter H. 


e. Flash Card. Typically a dayglo orange A5 sheet stuck to the back of your 
notebook. 


0913. HLS by Night. NEVER direct light , lasers or Infrared light directly at the 
cockpit. 


a. Firefly. Usually on Infrared strobe. 


b. Buzzsaw. An Infrared cyalume tied to a metre of paracord and whirled 
around the head. 


c. NATO T. Use white, green or Infrared torches or cyalumes. Avoid blue 
and use red to mark obstructions. 
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Wind Direction 


| T Light 


© 
> 


Helicopter 
10m Approach 
Load Point 
Z 5m | 5m e 
Touchdown 


Point 


Fig 9-5. - HLS Surface and Zone Diameters 
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SECTION 2. - OPERATING FROM VEHICLES 


Introduction. The aim of this section is not to provide standard operating 


procedures for Armoured and Mechanized troops, nor does it in anyway replace vehi- 
cle or Theatre Standing Orders which retain primacy. Instead, it provides guidance 
for soldiers using Protected Mobility vehicles to move around the Battlespace. 


0915. 


Familiarisation Training. Familiarisation training is to be run by compe- 


tent instructors to confirm that all personnel travelling in vehicles are familiar with the 
procedures for: 


a 
b. 


> 29 


mm 


Casualty evacuation. 

Fire prevention and fire fighting. 

Mounting and dismounting from the vehicle. 

Verbal orders, hand and torch signals as appropriate. 
Operating the vehicle’s internal communication system. 


Vehicle breakdown and accident procedures. 


Fig 9-6. — Wolfhound 
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0916. The Commander’s Responsibilities. The Vehicle Commander is in com- 
mand and has responsibility for the vehicle, its crew and passengers and all their 
equipment. In particular, he is responsible for: 


a. The control and safety of all personnel in the vehicle and those in close 
proximity on the ground who are at risk of being struck should the vehicle move 
in an unexpected manner. 


b. The serviceability and maintenance of the vehicle. 
c. The safe and effective operation of all the vehicle’s weapon systems. 
d. The safe location of sleeping areas. 


e. The safe stowage and security of all equipment including ammunition and 
pyrotechnics. 


f. Ensuring that there is communication with the driver at all times when the 
vehicle is moving. 


g. Ensuring that all hatches and doors are serviceable and can be both 
secured and readily opened. 


h. Giving a safety brief to any non-trained personnel (eg attachments such as 
RMP) and ensuring they have rehearsed escape and drop down drills. 


i. Maintaining a safe distance between vehicles. 
0917. The Driver’s Responsibilities. The Driver is to: 


a. React to the orders received from the vehicle Commander whether via the 
intercom or using hand/torch signals when dismounted on the ground. 


b. Operate the vehicle in accordance with the relevant vehicle handbook. 
c. Comply with Theatre Standing Orders. 


0918. Crew and Passenger Responsibilities. All crew and passengers are to 
carry out the orders of the vehicle Commander whilst in the vehicle. They are to 
ensure the following: 


a. That all doors and hatches are secured as required. Any that cannot be 
secured must be brought to the attention of the vehicle commander. 


b. Only mount and dismount the vehicle when cleared to do so by the 
Commander. 


c. That seatbelts and harnesses are worn. 


d. Either headsets or ear protection is worn. 
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e. Combat helmets are worn at all ties when the vehicle is moving. 


f. Ballistic eye protection is to be worn at all times by any personnel travel- 
ling ‘head up’ or approaching a high threat environment. 


g. No more than head or shoulders are exposed above turret hatchlines when 
the vehicle is moving. 


0919. Vehicle Preparation. Following the proper vehicle servicing schedules 
and doing First Parade checks diligently will pay dividends in terms of vehicle avail- 
ability. As a routine, when you have returned from a patrol you must get your vehi- 
cles ready for immediate use: 


a. Fully refuel all your vehicles. 


b. Ensure the keys are immediately available and the location known by the 
Chain of Command, not just the Driver. 


c. Park your vehicles so that each one can drive out unhindered. 


d. Neatly stow and tie-down all equipment on the vehicle: it will prevent it 
posing a secondary hazard by bouncing about or blocking escape routes as 
well as giving you clear space to operate. 


e. Check and clean all your weapons systems. 
f. Check your communications and ECM equipment 


g. Drop Down Drill. \favehicle rolls, there is a serious threat to life for those 
crew members who are ‘head up’ in a turret if they are hindered in dropping 
down into the cab. Turret Profile should be as low as possible to make this 
easy and to offer less of an exposed target to small arms fire or IED blast. You 
must rehearse drop down drills with all crew members who are head up in a tur- 
ret (eg commander and top cover) before every mission. They must prove that 
they can drop down into the vehicle instantly without being hindered by their 
dress and equipment. 


h. Escape Drills. If a vehicle slides into a ditch or river, rapid escape is crit- 
ical. It is imperative that loose items are strapped down so they don’t block 
exits. You must rehearse escape drills for all crew and passengers during day- 
light and darkness and refresh them before every mission. Identify the man 
who is responsible for opening each hatch or door and who is tasked to drag 
the driver out for example. Consider the worst case scenarios: how you would 
deal with unconscious casualties? What if the vehicle is upside down and under 
water? Has everyone got a headtorch to hand if an accident happens at night? 
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0920. Seatbelts and Harnesses. Experience on operations has proven that 
wearing seatbelts and harnesses saves lives and it is a command responsibility to 
ensure this is done. Many soldiers have questioned the wearing of seatbelts in areas 
with a high IED threat thinking that the need to dismount rapidly should override the 
need to have seatbelts fastened. This is an ill informed view. The facts show that lives 
are saved by wearing seatbelts and harnesses (primarily in the Road Traffic 
Incidents) but also when the vehicle is subject to the detonation of an IED. Soldiers 
who survive the initial explosion but are not secured to the vehicle are likely to be 
thrown clear by the blast or fall out as the vehicle rolls, suffering serious injury as a 
result. If travelling near water, the drill does not change. Do not undo your seatbelt or 
harness. Statistically the risk from an IED or mine strike is significantly higher than 
drowning in a submerged vehicle. Wearing seatbelts will reduce the risk of neck and 
spinal injuries and save life. 


0921. Route Selection. For both Armoured Fighting Vehicles and Protected 
Mobility vehicles, water hazards such as rivers and canals can present a significant 
risk to life. Where ever possible, routes should not be chosen which take vehicles 
very close to the edge of such obstacles, particularly when weather conditions 
increase the risk of sliding in (mud, ice etc). 


0922. ‘Set Drills’. ‘Set Drills’ became a standard operating procedure for some 
units operating in Basra during Op TELIC in Iraq. they are designed to make sure you 
never leave anyone behind — always a possibility when you move out quickly from an 
area, maybe in a city, at night and under fire. When operating in a complex and fluid 
environment, you often receive attachments to your sub-unit at short notice. This 
makes the potential for leaving someone behind even greater. There are two parts to 
the set drill: 


a. Part 1. Have a board fixed on the inside of the back door of your vehicle 
with the names of the crew and all passengers on it. This can be amended at 
short notice if you find you have a dog handler or similar attached. The senior 
soldier in the back is responsible for ticking off the names as everyone gets 
back in. When he is sure that everyone is back, he reports ‘Set in the back’ to 
the Commander via the intercom. 


b. Part2. The Platoon (or Company) Commander will have a board in his 
turret listing every vehicle by callsign on the operation. He calls ‘Set Drills’ on 
the radio and every callsign responds to confirm they are set (eg ‘C21B set, 
over’). Only when the Commander is satisfied that he has everyone does the 
sub-unit move off. If the drill is practiced, it imposes a delay of only a couple of 
minutes for a Company Group but fulfils a vital task. 
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Chapter 10 
Working With The Media 
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CHAPTER 10 — WORKING WITH THE MEDIA 


1001. Introduction. Nowadays, wherever in the world you are serving on opera- 
tions, no matter how remote, you should expect some of the world’s news media to 
be present. The media has now become part of the contemporary operating envi- 
ronment. The media means newsprint, radio and television broadcasts and, impor- 
tantly, the internet. The boundary between professional and amateur journalism is 
also becoming blurred: mobile phones with cameras and microphones mean that 
ordinary people with access to the internet have become a non-traditional part of the 
media. Images that they take can be on the internet within minutes of an event tak- 
ing place. These images are then taken up by the traditional media and broadcast as 
part of their news coverage. You may have accredited journalists or camera crews 
embedded in your unit, freelance photographers following you or members of the 
public keen to record events as they happen: no matter what the situation — every 
soldier needs to be ‘media aware’. 


What You Need To Know About The Media 


1002. The Media. The media is a competitive business and needs to produce 
good stories quickly. What is a good story for the media is not necessarily a good 
story for you. There are differences in approach between different media: by type, 
country, agency or simply in response to different situations. Some may be aggres- 
sive and confrontational, others may pursue a more understanding and persuasive 
line: remember they are all after the same thing - a good story from their perspective. 


1003. Journalists. Journalists in an operational theatre could be from worldwide 
national or regional press or be working for an international agency providing stories 
for whoever will buy them. They will all be under pressure to meet deadlines. To meet 
these deadlines they will be inventive, sometimes aggressive and may take risks. If 
journalists are embedded in your unit, get to know them and look after them — such 
close working environments generate friendships but do not become unprofessional 
and discuss matters outside your remit or which are classified. 


1004. Unit Press Officers. Your Unit Press Officer (UPO) will know what media 
interest there is in your operational activities. Together with Media Liaison Officers 
(MLO) your UPO will perform escorting duties for the media. You must be aware that 
not all media activity will have military escorts, and you should be prepared to be 
engaged by the media. If it is unexpected you should, where possible, refer all media 
enquiries to your UPO. 
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Preparing To Engage With The Media 


1005. 


Preparation. You must prepare if you are to engage with the media. If you 


are a commander, there should be a Media Engagement paragraph in your orders. 
You might include in this paragraph: 


10-2 


a. Authority to Engage With the Media. Clarify with your chain of command 
under what circumstances you can engage with the media. Your engagement 
may be limited to referring a journalist to the UPO, if so, be absolutely clear 
about it. There is no need to be impolite, simply tell the journalist that you are 
not at liberty to discuss the current situation however you will direct him or her 
to someone who will be able to comment. 


b. Location of UPO. Knowing the location and phone numbers (including 
mobile number) of your UPO or MLO means that you can refer media enquiries 
quickly and legitimately to a source the journalist will recognize. 


c. Lines to Take. Inthe event of not being able to refer the journalist to the 
UPO or MLO, you should be aware of the Lines to Take (LTT) on the main 
issues in your area of operations. These could be one or two quite low-level 
messages for the media that should be easily remembered and delivered with- 
out compromising operations security (OPSEC). LTT are issued through your 
chain of command and the UPO and, if you have been given LTT, it is because 
you are competent to deliver them. 


d. Operations Security (OPSEC). Operations security (OPSEC) should be 
at the forefront of your mind when preparing to deal with the media. Future 
operations and intelligence products are prime examples of what must not be 
shared with media: seek guidance from your chain of command and, if any 
doubt about a subject, do not talk about it. 
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Engaging With The Media and Being Media Aware 


1006. If you have authority to talk to the media, you need not fear dealing with them 
but you do need to keep your wits about you. Remember these points: 


a. Expertise. Be confident, professional and clear about what you’re saying. 
You are the expert at what you are talking about, not the media. Try not to use 
too many acronyms or military jargon. 


b. Honesty. In all your dealings with the media you must be honest. This is 
not to say you are bound to talk to them about anything and everything, or 
answer any question put to you. Controversial issues that may be put to you 
are probably beyond your knowledge or remit — simply say so (‘I’m sorry but I’m 
sure you will understand that as a LCpl I’m not in a position to answer that but 
my Unit Press Officer may be able to help’ will be better received than a cold, 
blunt ‘no comment’) 


c. Speculating. Don’t be misled into speculating or guessing about issues 
that you are not in a position to talk about with authority. This might be done 
innocently or by mistake by the journalist — however it’s done, be on the alert 
for it. Most journalists don’t want to waste their time asking the wrong people 
questions. Keep your wits about you. (Again, have a phrase ready which will 
get you out of the situation politely eg ‘I think you’d have to ask one of the 
Officers that one’) 


d. Keep to Your Subject. Think before you speak. Ask the journalist what his 
first question will be and plan an answer. It should be your key message - if in 
doubt just repeat that! Comment on what you have planned to say. If possible, 
agree questions and subject areas before talking to the media. Be prepared to 
remind the journalist that you have only agreed to talk about one specific matter. 


e. Be Positive. By keeping to what you want to say you can be confident of 
what you’re saying and put a positive message out about what you’re doing. 
Use words such as Professional, Capable, Proud and Motivated — if you think 
about them before the interview, they will come out during the interview. 


f. Do Not Talk Off the Record. Journalists are never off duty, so do not 
think you can talk to them ‘off the record’. Be media aware. 
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CHAPTER 11. DEMONSTRATIONS 


SECTION 1. - INTRODUCTION 


1101. Introduction. As an instructor, you will appreciate that demonstrations are 
a good way to get soldiers interested in a topic they need to learn and can cater for 
relatively large numbers of spectators. The demonstrations contained in this Section 
are designed to illustrate the skills and techniques taught in Pamphlet 2 and are 
based on demonstrations conducted within The School of Infantry. 


1102. Organisations and Preparation. A demonstration requires a great deal of 
careful organisation and preparation particularly in the following points: 


a. Rehearsals in detail are vital. 
b. Ensure that all the spectators can see all of the demonstration. 
c. The area chosen for the demonstrations should be free of distractions. 


d. Such things as direction boards and taped enclosures not only assist in the 
control of spectators but ensure efficient organisation. 


e A loudspeaker is necessary if the audience is large. Stand upwind when 
talking. 


f. Signals to demonstrators should be so arranged so that the spectators can 
not see them being relayed. It is more effective if things appear to happen nat- 
urally. Using a PRR is probably the best solution, although fallback solutions 
such as flags can still be used. 


g. Consider action to be taken in case of weather interference. 
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DEMONSTRATION 1. — PERSONAL CAMOUFLAGE 
AND CONCEALMENT 


A. CONNECT 


1103. Aim. The aim of the demonstration bring Chapter 3 (Awareness, observa- 
tion and concealment) to life. It should show just how effective British MTP is, how it 
can be enhanced by personal camouflage and how to apply camouflage properly. At 
the core of the lesson are the reasons why things are seen and how to conceal your- 
self. It is worth reminding your students of the value of disrupting the process of 
detection, identification, target acquisition and engagement — ultimately it may save 
your life. Finally, remind students of the psychological effects of camouflage — that 
helmet cam is not appropriate for within a Key Leadership Engagement meeting but 
entirely appropriate for a deliberate rural ambush. 


1104. Timings. One 40 minute period. 
1105. Method. An outdoor demonstration. 
1106. Stores. 


Rifles fitted with sights and slings 

Magazines 

Lightweight periscope 

Combat helmet (camouflaged with natural vegetation) 

Combat helmet (MTP cover only) 

Combat helmet (no cover) 

Plain green coveralls 

Camouflage cream 

Picks 

Shovels 

Sharp knife or razor blade 

Sandbags 

PRR 

Lectern 

Loud hailer or public address (PA) system 

Table 

Landrover 2 (one with 
camouflage net) 


s available 
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1107. Personnel. 
a. Two Drivers. 


b. One NCO and eight soldiers/instructors to act as demo troops, dressed in 
Patrol Order. 


1108. Preparation. 


a. Recce the training area, and by adapting the cover available, plan the lay- 
out for all phases to be demonstrated. A guide is at Fig 11-1. 


b. Nominate the demonstrators for each incident and allocate a callsign. 
c. Rehearse the demonstration fully immediately before it is due to com- 
mence to ensure smooth running and to permit any necessary adjustments for 
changes in light conditions. 
d. Setup the table for the demonstration, placing under it and out of sight: 
(1) A rifle. 
(2) A camouflaged combat helmet with natural vegetation. 


1109. Miscellaneous. 


a. Brief the demonstrators on their actions before sending them to their posi- 
tions. 


b. Ensure that the demonstrators, depicting ‘Too Little’, Too Much’, and ‘Just 
Right’ are dressed and camouflaged to fit their descriptions in the text. 


c. The two camouflaged soldiers should be in positions of observation at the 
start of the demonstration. 


d. This demonstration can be shown to a single squad, but it is best suited for 
a number of squads, so the instructors can be used as demonstrators. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATION 


Preliminaries 
1110. Safety Precautions. Normal. 
1111. Revision. Questions the spectators on why things are seen related to the 


shape, silhouette, shine, shadow, spacing, sudden movement and signature. Indicate 
the arc for the demonstration. 
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Narrative and Phase 1 of the Demonstration 


1112. Camouflage and Concealment. Explain: Camouflage and concealment 
are two very important skills which the soldier has to master. They are the skills which 
enable him to see without being seen and to kill without being killed. The two are 
closely linked within battlefield discipline, and must be clearly understood: 


a. Camouflage. This consists of destroying the contrasts of shape, silhou- 
ette, shine, signature and, to some extent, shadow, so that the soldier is less 
conspicuous on the battlefield. 


b. Concealment. This is making the best use of cover from view without 
sacrificing the minimum required fields of fire. 


1113. Camouflage (Phase 1). Explain: Camouflage will be considered first of 
all. Instruct the spectators to search the arc previously indicated where there are 
some camouflaged soldiers in positions of observation. Question on how many and 
where they are, then order the spectators to look down whilst the demonstrators 
move on a pre-arranged signal to position: 


a. Two non-camouflaged soldiers wearing plain green coveralls and helmets 
without covers in positions. 


b. Landrover without a camouflage net moves onto the skyline. 
c. Three combat helmets are positioned. 


1114. When ready order the spectators to look up and explain: There are now more 
things visible and each will be dealt with in turn. A number of positions were altered 
and un-camouflaged soldiers took over from camouflaged ones. Obviously the pre- 
viously camouflaged soldiers were more difficult to see. Order the spectators to look 
in the direction of the un-camouflaged soldier standing in the open and point out: 


a. How his SHAPE gives him away. 


b. How the SURFACE of his plain green coveralls, and un-cammed face and 
hands contrast in tone and colour with his surroundings. 


1115. Tell the spectators to watch carefully as the camouflaged soldier takes over 
from the non camouflaged soldier (signal). Point out: How a camouflaged soldier who 
has taken care to break up his SHAPE, and tone down his SURFACE merges in 
completely with his surroundings. 


1116. Tell the spectators to look beyond that position to the skyline and ask: What 
is the object they can see. Point out: The silhouette of a Landrover even at that long 
distance is very striking. To make it more difficult to detect, it has to move off the sky- 
line and use a little camouflage. signal and point out: The Landrover is now moving 
off the skyline, and is being replaced by a Landrover with a camouflage net, this too 
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is now moving off the skyline. Note firstly, its SILHOUETTE is not quite so obvious, 
and secondly, as it moves away from the skyline how it blends into its surroundings. 


1117. Order the spectators to look on the axis of the arc and explain: To the trained 
eye there is something unusual there. Give the spectators a few moments to observe 
and continue: There are a number of combat helmets evenly spaced, this looks arti- 
ficial and man-made. Signal and direct the spectators attention to the un-camou- 
flaged soldier slightly right of the helmets and in front of the trees, and then point out: 
The un-camouflaged soldier CONTRASTS vividly with his background. Signal: Note 
how the camouflaged soldier replacing the un-camouflaged soldier, once in position 
is very difficult to detect due to the effectiveness of his MTP and the additional foliage 
breaking up the outline of his helmet. If he makes a sudden movement he will attract 
attention and give away his position. Signal and direct the spectators attention to the 
sudden movement and point out: That sudden movement could have lost the soldier 
his life and given away the position of his section. If the soldier has to move he must 
do it slowly, so watch him very carefully. Signal and give the spectators time to 
observe the slow movement and then say: Note how the slower movement is very 
much more difficult to attract, and indeed if observation had not been directed to the 
soldiers position the chances are he would not have been seen. He will have a clos- 
er look at those camouflaged soldiers in a moment. Give the signal for these demon- 
strators to close to the spectator’s location. 


1118. Artificial Aids (Phase 1). The NCO demonstrator takes up a position at 
the table in front of the class. Draw the spectators’ attention to the table and explain: 
There are certain artificial aids which are available for personal camouflage, and the 
main aspects requiring camouflage are SURFACE and SHAPE. The NCO demon- 
strator will show and point out: These aids are: 


a. Combat Helmet. The combat helmet is issued with a camouflaged cover 
and an elasticated harness. The shape becomes more natural with foliage 
attached to the harness, this breaks up the distinctive shape and the brim line. 
Add foliage to suit the surroundings and change it as the surroundings change. 
Take care not to impair the operation of HMNVS if fitted. 


b. Face and Hands. The surface has to be camouflaged. If camouflage 
cream is not available use mud or burnt cork to dull the surface. 


c. Rifle. The rifle is coloured green and black to assist with camouflage. 
There should be no further requirements for camouflage however special cir- 
cumstances may deem it necessary, if so ensure the working parts and the 
sight of the rifle is not impaired. 


1119. Camouflaged Demonstrators (Phase 1). The three demonstrators in the 
first half of the demonstration having arrived back at the spectators location wait until 
the above is finished, and then move in front of the class. Direct the spectator’s atten- 
tion to these soldiers and state: We will now discuss each of them in turn: 
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a. Too Little. This is the soldier who was easily detected, slightly left and in 
the open. The surface of the face, hands and helmet are not camouflaged. He 
is wearing non-disruptive clothing (plain green coveralls) and a helmet with no 
cover. The outline of his equipment has not been considered. 


b. Too Much. This is the soldier who could not be detected in front of the 
trees near the helmets. His equipment is camouflaged so much that he cannot 
easily get at his magazines in the pouch. His rifle is unnecessarily camouflaged 
and will prevent the working parts from moving freely. He may be invisible to 
the enemy but he is of no use as a soldier as he cannot fight. 


c. Just Right. This is the soldier who changed places with ‘Too Little’ during 
the demonstration. He has observed all the rules. 


1120. Turn the soldiers about and discuss the camouflage from the rear as follows: 


a. Too Little. No attempt to break the surface of the equipment. The shape 
of the shoulders is easily seen. The face and hands are not cammed so reflect 
light, show up easily and are not disrupted . 


b. Too Much. Could not get at the water bottle, ammo pouches or bayonet 
although they are all under there, somewhere. Would find it difficult moving 
through close country silently and cannot operate his weapon. 


c. Just Right. Note the use of camouflage to cover the helmet and break up 
the outline of the daysack/bergen side pouches. There is nothing to interfere 
with getting to magazines or water bottle. 


Narrative and Phase 2 of the Demonstration 


1121. Concealment (Phase 2). Having completed Phase 1 of the demonstration 
instruct the spectators to look up and search the arc carefully. Explain: Concealment 
remember is making the best use of cover without sacrificing fields of fire. You have 
observed a number of correctly camouflaged soldiers who are clearly visible, this is 
due to bad concealment. Direct the spectators to look quarter left: This soldier made 
the mistake of pausing in a gap to observe, he is therefore silhouetted against con- 
trasting background. There is another soldier concealed very close to him and he can 
observe just as much. | will get him to wave his hand to indicate his position. Signal 
and the demonstrator is to wave. 


1122. Instruct the spectators to look slightly left 100 metres to a lone bush and 
explain: This soldier unfortunately has selected an isolated piece of cover, which 
makes it so much easier to search for him, locate and indicate his position. Instruct 
the spectators to now look slightly right to the area of the low brick wall and contin- 
ue: The soldier behind this wall is very visible because he is breaking the straight line 
along the top of the wall. Remember when observing from this type of cover, you 
must look around it and not over it. There is another soldier doing just that and | will 
get him to wave his hand to indicate his position. Signal and ensure the demonstra- 
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tor waves. Now direct the spectators to look in the area of the bushes slightly left and 
explain: This soldier although using a different type of cover is making a similar mis- 
take to the last one. He can observe just as well by kneeling down and looking 
through, as opposed to over the bushes. One soldier has been observing our posi- 
tion throughout the whole demonstration. He has concealed himself by clever use of 
SHADOW. I will get him to move from his position and then back into his position. 
Ensure the spectators are observing within the given arc, signal to move the demon- 
strator forward and then back to his position. 


1123. Once the soldier has returned to the shadows explain: That completes this 
small demonstration on camouflage and concealment. The skills you have seen are 
vital for the survival of the soldier in battle. Remember he must be correctly camou- 
flaged and: 

a. Look through and not over cover. 


b. Look around cover if he can not look through it (use a lightweight periscope 
if possible). 


c. Avoid isolated cover. 

d. Avoid breaking a straight line. 

e. Consider the effect of background contrast. 
f. Use shadow. 


1124. Give completion signal for the demonstrators to return to the spectators loca- 
tion. Give instructions to class for dispersal. 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 

1125 End of Lesson Drill for Demonstrators. 
a. Normal safety precautions. 
b. Pack kit. 


c. Summary. To include the overall success of the demonstration and any 
weak points noted. 
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Combat 
Helmets 


we 


Spectators Location 


Key © Too Little Camouflage. Soldier Using Isolated 


Just Right Camouflage. caver: 


(2) Too Little Camouflage. Ga) Correct Position. 
Ga) Too Much Camouflage. @ Soldier Looking Over 
Cc 


© Soldier in Gap. oe 


Ga) Correct Position. a) Correct Position. 


Fig 11-1 — Suggested Layout for Demonstration No. 1 
(Personal Camouflage and Concealment) 
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DEMONSTRATION 2. — OBSERVATION 


A. CONNECT 


1126. Aim. This demonstration aims to bring to life what is contained in Chapter 
3 (Awareness, observation and concealment). Specifically, it demonstrates the best 
use of the eyes to locate and identify objects, enables the soldier to understand bio- 
logical night vision and introduces Thermal Imaging. 


1127. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
1128. Method. an outdoor demonstration. 


1129. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier and 
demonstrator 

Magazine 1 per soldier and 
demonstrator 

LMG fitted with sight and sling 1 

Magazine 1 

Thermal Imager 2 per squad 

PRRs 1 per instructor 
and demonstrator 

Pick 1 

Shovel 1 

Wire cutters 1 

Metal pickets and white mine tape for 

Spectators enclosure As required 

Lectern 1 

Loud hailer/PA system 1 

Sledge hammer 1 


1130. Personnel. One NCO to act as demonstrators, dressed in Patrol Order. 
1131. Preparation. 
a. Recce the training area to be used and select: 
(1) Central stand for the spectators. 


(2) The position of each common military item to be demonstrated (see 
Fig 11-2). 


c. Position the common military items at the respective ranges. Draw a sketch 
map indicating where the items are and produce answer sheets for the soldiers 
to fill in during the demonstration. 
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d. Rehearse the demonstration fully. 


e. Determine the best method of controlling the demonstration, i.e., either by 
using the loud hailer/PA system or via PRR. 


1132. Miscellaneous. 
a. Confirm the actions required of the demonstrator before positioning. 


b. This demonstration can be shown to a number of squads , but it is best 
suited for a single squad 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATION 


Preliminaries 
1133. Safety Precautions. Normal. 


1134. Revision. Nil. Indicate the arc for the demonstration. 


Narrative and Phase 1 of the Demonstration 


1135. Order the spectators to line off in the spectators area and explain: It is 
extremely important that each soldier knows how best to use his eyes to locate and 
identify equipment and signs that will alert you to the enemies presence. There are 
various viewing devices which enhance locating the enemy but it is also important 
to understand how well you can operate without them and the need to develop the 
body’s natural senses. 


1136. Signal the start of Phase 1, and instruct the spectators to search the arc to 
try and locate the common military items. Whilst they are doing this point out: 


a. That movement is very quickly spotted. 


b. How objects are dark, especially in front of sparse or light foliage, therefore 
be aware of the effect of different backgrounds. 


c. Remember small or dim objects are extremely difficult to see so that tech- 
niques of off-centre vision and scanning should be used. At this stage pause 
and instruct the spectators to practice these techniques. 


e. Pause and instruct the spectators to take up a proper fire position and 
explain: As the profile of the soldier becomes level with the terrain the ability ti 
identify objects is lessened. Order the spectators to aim at different objects 
within the arc using their Lightweight Day Sights and to note these changes. 
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1137. Get the spectors to stand up. Explain: That is the end of Phase 1 of the demon- 
stration and it will have emphasised to you the importance of being able to adapt your 
searching and scanning techniques. 


1138. Get the demonstrator to revel himself from cover move to each common mili- 
tary item and hold them up, re-placing them back into position ready for the next 
demonstration. 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 

1139. End of Lesson Drills for Demonstrators. 
a. Normal safety precautions 
b. Pack kit. 


c. Summary. To include for the demonstrators, success or weak points if 
any on the demonstration. Collect in and mark the soldiers answer sheets and 
discuss scores. 
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Key @ Small common military items x 6 


@ Medium sized military items x 4 
© Demonstrator camouflaged in cover 


(4) Poncho set up partially obscured 


Fig 11- 2— Suggested Layout for Demonstration No. 2 
(Observation) 
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DEMONSTRATION 3. — OBSERVATION AT NIGHT 


A. CONNECT 


1140. Aim. This demonstration aims to bring to life what is contained in Chapter 
3 (Awareness, observation and concealment). Specifically, it demonstrates the best 
use of the eyes and ears to locate and identify sounds and actions by night, enables 
the soldier to understand biological night vision and introduces him to value of Image 
Intensification and Thermal Imaging. 


1141. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 
1142. Method. A night time demonstration, to start 30 minutes before dusk. 


1143. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight and sling 1 per soldier and 
demonstrator 

Magazine 1 per soldier and 
demonstrator 

LMG fitted with sight and sling 1 

Magazine 1 

HMNVS 1 per soldier and 
demonstrator 

FIST Thermal Imager 2 per squad 

LED Head torches (red mode) As required 

PRRs 1 per instructor 
and demonstrator 

Pick 1 

Shovel 1 

Wire cutters 1 

Metal pickets and white mine tape for 

Spectators enclosure As required 

Lectern 1 

Loud hailer/PA system 1 

Sledge hammer 1 


1144. Personnel. One NCO and five soldiers/instructors to act as demonstrators, 
dressed in Patrol Order. 


1145. Preparation. 
a. Recce the training area to be used and select: 
(1) Central stand for the spectators. 


(2) The position of each incident to be demonstrated (see Fig 11-3). 
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b. Check the time of dusk on the day before the demonstration, but be pre- 
pared to alter timings to suit conditions on the actual night. 


c. Nominate each demonstrator to an incident, and allocate stores accord- 
ingly. 


d. Rehearse both phases of the demonstration fully the night before. 


e. Determine the best method of controlling the demonstration, i.e., either by 
using the loud hailer/PA system or via PRR. Torch flash signals can be 
arranged as a back-up. 


1146. Miscellaneous. 


a. Confirm the actions required of each demonstrators before sending them 
out to their positions. 


b. This demonstration can be shown to a single squad, but it is best suited for 
a number of squads, so the instructors can be used as demonstrators. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATION 


Preliminaries 
1147. Safety Precautions. Normal. 


1148. Revision. Nil. Indicate the arc for the demonstration. 


Narrative and Phase 1 of the Demonstration 


1149. Order the spectators to lie down and explain: It is extremely important that 
each soldier knows how best to use his eyes and ears to locate and identify sounds 
and actions by night. There are various night viewing devices which enhance locat- 
ing the enemy at night but it is also important to understand how well you can oper- 
ate without them and the need to develop the body’s natural senses. 


1150. Signal the start of Phase 1, and instruct the spectators to search the arc to 
try and locate the enemy. Whilst they are doing this point out: 


a. That movement is very quickly spotted. 


b. How objects at night are dark, especially in front of sparse or light foliage, 
therefore be aware of the effect of different backgrounds. 


c. Remember small or dim objects are extremely difficult to see at night so 
that techniques of off-centre vision and scanning should be used. At this stage 
pause and instruct the spectators to practice these techniques. 
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d. Continue and make the spectators note: 
(1) The ranges to prominent objects. 
(2) The skylines and prominent silhouettes. 


(3) How as dusk turns to night, colours fade and become shades of 
grey. 


(4) How landmarks once prominent appear to change shape, so refer- 
ence points at night have to be selected with great care. 


(5) As it becomes darker so does it become more difficult to judge dis- 
tance. 


e. Pause and instruct the spectators to take up a proper fire position and 
explain: As light fails the difference in the ‘sight picture’ will change. Order the 
spectators to aim at different objects within the arc using their Lightweight Day 
Sights and to note these changes. 


1151. As dusk is almost failing signal the end of Phase 1 and instruct the specta- 
tors to stand up. Explain: That is the end of Phase 1 of the demonstration and it will 
have emphasised to you the importance of being able to adapt your night vision, so 
that you can still operate effectively at night. Do remember: 


a. The eyes night cells are very sensitive to light, so protect them if necessary. 
b. Night adaptation for the eyes takes at least 30-45 minutes. 


c. Darkness will play tricks with your vision unless you practice the lessons 
you have been taught. 


1152. As the summary to Phase 1 is being explained to the spectators, the demon- 
strators move into position for Phase 2. 


Narrative and Phase 2 of the Demonstration 


1153. When completely dark signal the start of Phase 2 and explain: Identifying 
sounds at night requires a good deal of practice. The technique of half opening the 
mouth and turning an ear towards the sound will help, as the mouth will act as a res- 
onator. If a moving object cannot be seen and the noise is not obvious, putting an ear 
to the ground will give a indication of movement within a certain distance. Do not 
cover your ears at night, as this would be the same as a blindfold over the eyes dur- 
ing the day. Instruct the spectators to observe the arc and explain: In the arc sever- 
al incidents will be demonstrated separately, try and determine: 


a. How many people are involved? 
b. What they are doing. 


c. Their direction and range. 
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1154. Explain: After you have determined each incident | will repeat and then 
declare it. Instruct the spectators to observe and listen. 


1155. Signal for the first incident and give spectators time to listen and then inform 
the spectators: LISTEN AGAIN. Signal for the incident to be repeated, pause and 
declare: There were two people involved, they were digging, and were slightly left of 
arc, at a range of about 150 metres. Now allow the spectators to view using their 
HMNVS and, in turn with a FIST TI. Discuss how effective they are. 


Instruct the spectators to listen out for the second incident. 


1156. Signal for the second incident and give the spectators time to listen - pause 
and instruct the spectators: LISTEN AGAIN. Signal for the incident to be repeated - 
pause and declare: Again two people, both slightly left at about 150 metres, one was 
loading his rifle, and the other kept folding the bipod on his LSW/LMG. At this stage 
remind the spectators to practice the techniques of night observation and hearing 
which they have been taught. Again, allow the spectators to view using their HMNVS 
and, in turn with a FIST TI. Discuss how effective they are. 


1157. Then instruct them to listen out for the third incident. 


1158. Signal for the third incident and give spectators time to listen — pause and 
instruct the spectators: LISTEN AGAIN. Signal for the incident to be repeated -pause 
and declare: That was a person cutting wire using wire cutters, he was half right at 
about 140 metres. It was not easy. Now allow the spectators to view using their 
HMNVS and, in turn with a FIST TI. 


1159. Instruct the spectators to listen out for the fourth incident. 


1160. Signal for the fourth incident and give spectators time to listen — pause and 
instruct the spectators: LISTEN AGAIN. Signal for the incident to be repeated -pause 
and declare: That was reasonably obvious, a person on the axis at about 250 metres 
lighting a cigarette and smoking it. Notice how even the glow of a cigarette is very 
easily seen, even at 250 metres. Now allow the spectators to view using their 
HMNVS and, in turn with a FIST TI. 


1161. Instruct the spectators to listen out for the fifth incident. 

1162. Signal for the fifth incident and give spectators time to listen — pause and instruct 
the spectators: LISTEN AGAIN. Signal for the incident to be repeated -pause and 
declare: That was a person walking on a metal road, slightly left at about 100 metres. 
Now allow the spectators to view using their HMNVS and, in turn with a FIST TI. 


1163. Instruct the spectators to listen out for the sixth and last incident. 
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1164. Signal for the sixth incident and give spectators time to listen — pause and 
instruct the spectators: LISTEN AGAIN. Signal for the incident to be repeated — 
pause and declare: That was difficult, but it was a person reading with a ‘pin’ prick of 
light at about 300 metres. Now allow the spectators to view using their HMNVS and, 
in turn with a FIST TI. Give the signal for the end of demonstration and for the demon- 
strators to return to the spectators stand, and inform the spectators: That is the end 
of this demonstration, remember every soldier must be capable of retaining his effec- 
tiveness at night. The lessons taught you so far, and again demonstrated tonight, will 
enable you to be that effective soldier. Instruct spectators on dispersal and safety 
precautions. 


C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
1165. End of Lesson Drills for Demonstrators. 
a. Normal safety precautions for: 
(1) Spectators. 
(2) Demonstrators. 
b. Pack kit. 


c. Summary. To include for the demonstrators, success or weak points if 
any on the demonstration. 
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Phase 1 Phase 2 


m 
; i Soldier Walking (4) to (6) 
es 


Fig 11-3 — Suggested Layout for Demonstration No. 3 
(Observation at Night) 
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DEMONSTRATION 4. — JUDGING DISTANCE 


A. CONNECT 


01166. Aim. The aim of the demonstration is to teach how to judge distance by 
using the Unit of Measure and the appearance method. 


01167. Timings. Two 40 minute periods. 


01168. Method. A basic instructional outdoor demonstration best taught by an 
officer/ WO or SNCO using NCOs as demonstrators. 


01169. Stores. 


Rifle fitted with sight or sling 1 per demonstrator 
Magazine 1 per demonstrator 
Demonstrators 3 (minimum requirement) 
Combat helmet complete 1 per demonstrator 
ECBA 1 per demonstrator 
Loud hailer 1 

Fig 11 targets (staked) 4 

Small flags on sticks 12 

100 metre measuring tape 1 

Signal flag 1 

PRR As necessary 


01170. Phase 1 Preparation. 


a. Put out the Fig 11 targets, or demonstrators, each at 100 metres from a 
central viewpoint, so that they can be seen across different types of ground, 
open or broken, rising, falling and flat. All the ground from the viewpoint to each 
target must be visible. 


b. Rehearse the demonstrators, preferably immediately prior to the squad 
arriving. If using a signal flag to control them, rehearse the signals and actions 
before sending them to their positions. 
c. Choose three objects up to 400 metres from the viewpoint and lay a small 
flag on the ground every 100 metres between the viewpoint and object. Ensure 
that distances are accurate. 

01171. Miscellaneous. 
a. A suggested practice is: 


(1) Get the squad to look at the figure targets from all firing positions 
and try to remember what a 100 metres distance looks like. 
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(2) Order the squad to go to a position 100 metres from a given object. 
Discuss each soldier's error with him and continue this type of practice until 
the squad is consistent. Some may regularly over or under estimate, and 
they must take this into consideration when fitting in their 100 metre units. 


(3) Get the squad to judge the distance to each object prepared before- 
hand, and to explain how they fitted in their units. Order one of the sol-diers 
to raise the small 100 metre spaced flag and discuss the results obtained. 


(4) Get each squad member to count his paces over a measured 100 
metre stretch on varying types of ground. Doing this he will obtain his 
‘own pace’ which can then be used on patrol or when map reading. 


b. Itis important that having been taught this method, soldiers are practiced 
in its use at every opportunity during rest periods and in barracks. 


01172. Phase 2 Preparation. 


a. Prepare a range card of the area and include soldiers and items of military 
equipment at ranges up to 100 metres. 


b. Position demonstrators at 100 metre intervals up to 600 metres for the first 
demonstration and tell them their position for the practice. If a gallery range is 
available, put the demonstrator on, or in line with the firing points. Rehearse the 
demonstrators, preferably immediately prior to the squad arriving. If using a sig- 
nal flag to control the demonstrators, rehearse the signals and actions before 
sending them to their positions. 


c. Select objects which will demonstrate most clearly the conditions that make 
objects seem closer or further away. This is best done immediately prior to the 
arrival of the squad, so that there is less chance of light conditions changing. 


d. Prepare a suitable visual aid listing the detail in the ‘Conditions Affecting 
Appearance’ paragraph. 


01173. Miscellaneous. 


a. Using demonstrators show what an individual soldier looks like at ranges 
up to 600 metres in the standing, kneeling and lying positions. 


b. Seta time limit for each problem. 


B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATION 


Preliminaries 


01174. Safety Precautions. Normal. 
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Introduction 


01175. Explain: In order to locate an enemy's position and engage him with fire, 
the soldier has to judge distance accurately. There are several methods of judging 
distance and this demonstration deals with the “Unit of Measure’ and the ‘Appearanc’ 
emethods. 

The Unit of Measure 

01176. Explain: The Unit of Measure method is as follows: 


a. Provided that all the ground between the soldier and the object is visible, 
use can be made of any unit of measure familiar to the soldier. This may be the 
length of a football pitch etc., but must be a unit with which the soldier is very 
familiar. If no particular unit is familiar to the soldier, he should become trained 
to recognise a unit of 100 metres. 


b. Estimate how many units of the familiar length can be fitted in between the 
position and the object to which the distance is required. A simple multiplication 
should give a figure which can be used as an estimate of the distance. This 
method is not reliable at distances in excess of 400 metres. 

Appearance Method 

01177. Explain and demonstrate: 


a. The amount of visible detail of a soldier at various ranges gives a good 
indication of the distance he is away. 


(1) At 100 metres — clear in all detail. 


(2) At 200 metres — clear in all detail, colour of skin and equipment 
identifiable. 


(3) At 300 metres — clear body outline, face colour good, remaining 
detail blurred. 


(4) At 400 metres — body outline clear, remaining detail blurred. 
(5) At 500 metres — body begins to taper, head becomes indistinct. 
(6) At 600 metres — body now wedge shaped, no head apparent. 

b. Itis useful to know the amount of foresight or pointer that will cover a sol- 


dier for ranges up to 600 metres. Practice the squad in this for 300 and 600 
metres. 
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c. The x4 Sight Unit Small Arms Trilux (SUSAT), Lightweight Day Sight (LDS) 
sight magnification gives the target more definition, therefore it is important for 
the firer to know what a soldier will look like at ranges from 100 to 600 metres. 
Allow the squad to note these differences. 


Conditions Affecting Appearance 


01178. Move the demonstrators to the second location then using the prepared 
visual aid, explain and demonstrate: 


a. Objects seem closer than they are when: 
(1) The light is bright or the sun is shining from behind the observer. 
(2) They are bigger than the other objects around them. 
(3) 
) 


(4)They are higher up than the observer. 


There is dead ground between them and the observer. 


b. Objects seem further away than they are when: 


(1 


The light is bad or the sun is in the observer’s eyes. 


) 
(2) They are smaller than the other objects around them. 
(3) Looking across a valley or down a street. 
(4) The observer is lying down. 
C. CONSOLIDATE 
Conclusion 


1179. End of Lesson Drills for Demonstrators. 
a. Normal safety precautions for: 
(1) Spectators. 
(2) Demonstrators. 
b. Pack kit. 


c. Summary. To include for the demonstrators, success or weak points if 
any on the demonstration. 
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Key o Phase 1 Demonstrators’ Position 


H Flags indicate 100m intervals 


(2) Phase 2 Demonstrators’ Position 


Fig 11-4 — Suggested Layout for Demonstration No. 4 
(Judging Distance) 
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DEMONSTRATION 5. — LOCATING THE ENEMY BY HIS FIRE — DAY 
(LIVE FIRING) 


A. CONNECT 


1179. Aim. The aim of the demonstration is to show how the enemy is located 
during daylight by his fire. This is a key skill on operations, as the quicker you can 
identify the enemy’s location, the quicker you can bring effective fire to bear on him 
whether that is direct or indirect. It is a particularly useful demonstration for soldiers 
under training who are very unlikely to have been under fire in combat prior to join- 
ing the Army. 


1180. Timings. One 40 minute period. 
1181. Method. 


a. A live firing demonstration conducted by day on a Live Fire Tactical 
Training (LFTT) Area. 


b. It should be a central demonstration, taken by an officer, using his NCOs 
as demonstrators. 


1182. Stores. 


Rifles fitted with sights and slings 4 
Magazines As required 
7.62 mm GPMGs on tripods 2 


Dress: All personnel are to be dressed in accordance with 
the requirements of Reference C for LFTT. 


Ammunition: 

a. 5.56 mm ball ) As 

b. 7.62 mm belted ball ) required 
Flags: 

a. Large (White/blue/green/yellow/black) 1 each 

b. Small (White) 6 

c. Range (red on poles) 6 
Demonstration chart 7 copies 
Demonstration layout (Fig 11-3) 7 copies 
Medical cover (ambulance) As required 
Metal pickets and white mine tape 
for spectators enclosure As required 
Lectern 1 
Binoculars (for spectators) As available 
Loud hailer or PA system 1 
PRRs As required 
Shovels 2 
Sandbags (filled) 10 
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Personnel. 
a. Conducting officer/commentator. 
b. One NCO as flag controller. 
c. Five instructor demonstrators dressed in Fighting Order. 


d. One medical orderly with ambulance. 
Preparation. 


a. Recce the LFTT area and decide on the locations for weapons and spec- 
tators enclosure (see Fig 11-5). 


b. Any rifle used for this demonstration must have a sighting system capable 
of complying with the rules laid out in the relevant section of Reference C. 


c. ALL weapons must be sited, arcs and elevations checked by the officer in 
charge of the demonstration. Conducting officers must ensure they read and 
comply fully with the safety rules set out in the relevant section of Reference C. 


d. Atleast one 40 minute period is necessary for a complete rehearsal of the 
demonstration, which if possible should take place prior to the demonstration. 


e. Signals must be clear and tested during the rehearsal. Each demonstrator 
should have a copy of the demonstration chart, (which can be found at the end 
of this lesson) and the demonstration layout (see Fig 11-3). 


f. Each demonstrator is to have a red flag which is to remain up in his posi- 
tion until the order to load is given. 


g. Ensure that all the demonstrators fully understand the safety regulations for 
flanking fire, the safety rules and signal to cease firing in the event of an accident. 


h. GPMGs and tripods are to be inspected and gauged by an armourer in 
accordance with current EMERs and a certificate rendered to this effect. (See 
the relevant section of Reference C. 


Miscellaneous. 


a. The position of demonstrators may have to be modified to suit local field fir- 
ing areas, but the safety regulations are NOT to be altered. 


b. Single shots are achieved with the GPMG by loading with one round of 
7.62 mm ball in a link. Care must be exercised to ensure that each round is 
placed on the feed tray fully up against the cartridge stop and remains there are 
the top cover is closed. 


c. Demonstrators must have ‘eyeball’ contact with the ‘flag’ controller. If the 
weather closes in the demonstrators must if loaded, automatically unload and 
make safe and await further orders, either physically, or over the PA system. 
PRRs may be used to give the orders but it is recommended that the Flag sys- 
tem also be retained as a back-up. 
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B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATION 


Preliminaries 


1186. Safety Precautions. Normal for the demonstrators only, to be completed 
prior to the spectators arrival. 


1187. Revision. |f time permits question the squad on the method and aids to 
judging distance, prior to arrival at the demonstration area. 


1188. Arrival. Ensure: 


a. That the spectators know that they must not move out of the ‘marked 
enclosure’. 


b. That safety rules in the event of an accident are known. 


c. That the spectators are familiar with the ground, point out that the red flags 
are the firing positions, and that the demonstration is live. 


d. That after each incident/phase the spectators will be given an explanation. 


Narrative and Phases of the Demonstration 


1189. Introduction and Phase 1. (Three single shots from 300 metres from the 
rifle). Once the preliminaries have been completed explain: The area in which the 
enemy is concealed can often be located if he fires a shot. How can this be done? 
When a bullet travels through the air it displaces the air around and behind it. The 
space created behind the bullet is immediately closed, making a noise like the crack 
of a whip. This ‘crack’ tells us very little. It does not tell us where the bullet is going 
or where it has come from. Signal the demonstrator for Phase 1 to load and prepare 
to fire. | will now demonstrate this to you, listen out for the ‘crack’. Signal the demon- 
strator for Phase 1 to fire three deliberate shots from 300 metres PAUSE and con- 
tinue: Three very distinct ‘cracks’ which might have come from anywhere. 


1190. Phase 2. (Three shots from 300 metres from the rifle). Explain: The explo- 
sion, when the round is being fired in the weapon makes a dull thud or thump. This 
‘thump’ gives a good indication to the direction from which the weapon is being fired. 
Signal the demonstrator for Phase 2 to prepare to fire: Listen again and concentrate 
on the ‘thump’ which follows the ‘crack’. Signal the demonstrator for Phase 2 to fire 
three deliberate shots from 300 metres PAUSE and then explain: We now have a 
good idea from the ‘thump’ as to where the enemy is, and the next stage is to find 
out how far away he is. A knowledge of the following facts will help: 


a. A bullet in its first second of flight travels approximately 600 metres. 


b. Sound travels at approximately 300 metres per second. 
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1191. Based on these facts, if a shot were fired from 600 metres away, the ‘crack’ 
travelling at 600 metres per second would be heard one second later. The ‘thump’ 
travelling at 300 metres per second would take two seconds. Therefore a delay of 
one second between the ‘crack’ and the ‘thump’ places the enemy about 600 metres 
away. By a similar calculation a delay of half a second between the ‘crack’ and the 
‘thump’ means the shot is fired from about 300 metres away. 


1192. Phase 3. (Three single rounds from 600 metres from a GPMG). The next 
difficulty, which can only be overcome by practice, is to be able to distinguish the dif- 
ferences between fractions of a second. Signal the demonstrator for Phase 3 to load 
and prepare to fire: Listen to this weapon which will illustrate the difference in the 
delay between ‘crack’ and ‘thump’. The weapon is 600 metres away. Signal for the 
demonstrator for Phase 3 to fire three single rounds with the GPMG at 600 metres — 
PAUSE — and continue. It is very difficult, so | will get two weapons, one at 300 
metres and the other at 600 metres, to fire alternatively to illustrate the different delay 
at these two ranges. Signal the demonstrators for Phase 4 to load and prepare to fire. 


1193. Phase 4. (Three shots from 300 metres from a rifle, three single shots from 
600 metres from a GPMG alternatively). Listen very carefully. Signal the demonstra- 
tor to open fire. Then remark — between the shots: Three hundred, half a second, or 
six hundred, one second. On completion of firing continue: It is not a very easy thing 
to do to distinguish between, what after all is a fraction of a second. It will require 
practice. Signal the demonstrator for Phase 5 to load and prepare to fire. 


1194. Phase 5. (Three bursts from 600 metres from a GPMG). Explain: The 
GPMG is slightly more difficult to locate when firing automatic. The last ‘crack’ and 
the last ‘thump’ of a burst must be picked out before it is possible to calculate the dis- 
tance to the weapon. This will now be demonstrated Signal the demonstrator for 
Phase 5 to fire three bursts of four to five rounds from 600 metres — PAUSE -— and 
state: | think you will agree that the ‘cracks’ and ‘thumps’ tend to merge into one, so 
it is important to pick out that last ‘crack’ and that last ‘thump’. 


1195. Order the spectators to turn about and face you. Signal the demonstrator to 
move to new locations for the next part of the demonstration and explain: ‘Crack’ and 
‘thump’ gives the general area in which the enemy are concealed. However, to find 
the exact location, the other visual training lessons which you have been taught must 
be applied. Remember, first judge the distance to the enemy area, secondly search 
systematically and thoroughly to pierce his camouflage, and thirdly once the target is 
found indicate it to the section commander. Order the spectators to turn about and 
face the front. Signal the demonstrators for Phase 6 to load and prepare to fire. 


1196. Phase6. (All rifles and all GPMGs firing until stopped). Describe the battle 
setting to the squad: You are a member of the point section advancing. When you 
reach your present position the enemy opens fire. Signal the demonstrator for Phase 
6 to open fire — PAUSE — and explain: It is obvious that when several weapons are 
firing at the same time it is difficult to pick out the ‘crack’ and ‘thump’ of individual 
weapons. This can only be mastered after a great deal of practice. Each enemy posi- 
tion will now open fire in turn, try and locate which weapon is firing. Signal the demon- 
strators for Phase 7-11 to load and prepare to fire. 
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1197. Phases 7-11. Described in the Demonstration Chart. Explain: After each 
weapon has fired | will pause so you can deliberate. | will then get the enemy soldier 
to stand up and wave his red flag, and | will then tell you what weapon he was firing 
and from what range. If | think you have not got the answer | will order the enemy sol- 
diers to fire again. Are you ready? “Watch and listen”. Signal the demonstrators in 
turn to carry out Phases 7-11. Whilst you carry out the above procedure, be prepared 
to repeat if necessary. 


a. Signal Phase 7, rifle, 300 metres, fires three rounds. Shot — Pause — Shot 
— Pause — Shot — Pause. Signal enemy to stand up wave red flag. Then give 
the weapon and the range. 


b. Signal Phase 8, GPMG, 500 metres, fires three bursts. Then give the 
weapon and the range. 


c. Explain: Listen very carefully to the next shot. 


d. Signal Phase 9, rifle, 140 metres, fires one round. Then give the weapon 
and the range. Note: Phase 9 is nearly always required to be repeated. 


e. Signal Phase 10, GPMG, 600 metres, fires three single rounds, one after 
the other. Then give the weapon and the range. 


f. Signal Phase 11, rifle, 200 metres, fires three rounds. Then give the range 
and the weapon. 


1198. Phase 12. All rifles and GPMGs firing until stopped. Signal the demonstra- 
tors for Phase 12 to get back into position, load and prepare to fire and explain: 
Having now had the practice in locating these enemy positions individually, let us 
again remind ourselves what it is like to have all the weapons firing. Try finally to 
detect each weapon. Signal the demonstrators for Phase 12 to open fire - PAUSE — 
signal the demonstrators to stop firing, unload, check weapons and return to the 
spectators stand and summarise: That is the end of this demonstration, and it must 
be clear to you now, that much practice is needed before you become proficient at 
locating the enemy by his fire. 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
1199. End of Lesson Drills for Demonstrators. 
a. Dispersal instructions for the spectators. 
b. For the demonstrators. 
(1) Normal safety precautions. 


(2) Pack kit. 


(3) Summary. To include any good or bad points from the demonstration. 
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3,4,5,6,10,12 


Rifle GPMG Phases 


(a) (b) (c) (a) (b) (see Demonstration 3 Chart) 
(d) 


a hese secerernrsesreseenecnereoriat > Direction of fire 


Fig 11-5 — Suggested Layout for Demonstration No. 5 
(Locating the Enemy by his Fire — DAY) 
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DEMONSTRATION 6. — LOCATING THE ENEMY BY HIS FIRE — NIGHT 
(LIVE FIRING) 


A. CONNECT 


11100. Aim. The aim of the demonstration is to show how the enemy can be 
located by his fire at night. It will show how difficult this skill is and how much more 
confusing a contact can be at night. It is another valuable lesson for trainee soldiers. 


11101. Timings. One 40 minute period. 
11102. Method. 


a. A live firing demonstration conducted at night on a Live Fire Tactical 
Training (LFTT) Area. 


b. It should be a central demonstration, taken by an officer using his NCOs as 
demonstrators. 
11103. Stores. 
GPMGs (SF) complete to CES 4 (Armourer’s 
certificates) 
Signal Kit Pyrotechnic 16 mm (miniflare) 1 
Dress: 
All personnel are to be dressed in accordance with 
the requirements of Reference C for LFTT. 


HMNVS 1 per spectator 
plus 1 for the 
commentator 

Ammunition: 


a. 7.62 mm Ball 

b. 7.62 mm Tracer 

c. 7.62 mm Belted Ball 

d. 7.62 mm Belted Tracer 

e. 16 mm miniflare cartridges 
Red lamps 


Torches with red filter 
Torches less red filter 
Radio PRR 
Telephones 


Demonstration chart 

Demonstration layout (Fig 11-6) 
Medical cover (ambulance) 

Metal pickets and white mine tape for 
spectators enclosure 


250 186 ) Sufficient 

20 2 ) including 

300 170 ) a full 

400 240 ) rehearsal 

3 (red) 

Sufficient quantity to mark 
limit of spectators 
enclosure 

5 

2 

5 

5 (1 each at 300, 400, 500, 
600 metres and control) 

8 copies 

8 copies 

As required 


As required 
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Lectern 1 

Loud hailer or PA system 1 

Cable D10 1 drum 
Shovels 4 

Sandbags (filled) 24 (six per gun) 


11104. Personnel. 

Conducting officer/commentator. 

Four instructors to fire the weapons. 

Four soldiers to assist in laying out the equipment. 


Two signallers (with safety link). 


o 29 5 Bp 


One medical orderly with ambulance. 
11105. Preparation. 


a. Recce the field firing area and decide on the locations for weapons and the 
spectators enclosure (see Fig 11-6). 


b. All weapons must be sited and lines of fire and elevations must be checked 
by the conducting officer in daylight. Once checked, no alterations are allowed 
and no weapon is to be left unattended. 


c. Conducting officers must ensure they read and comply fully with the safe- 
ty rules set out in the relevant section of Reference C. 


d. Atleast one 40 minute period is necessary for a rehearsal by day. 


e. Communications must be tested during the rehearsal. Each demonstrator 
should have a copy of the demonstration chart, (which can be found at the end 
of this lesson) and the demonstration layout (see Fig 11-6). 


f. Ensure that all demonstrators fully understand the safety regulations for 
flanking fire, the safety rules and signal to cease firing in the event of an accident. 


g. GPMGs and tripods are to be inspected and gauged by an armourer in 
accordance with current EMERs and a certificate rendered to this effect. (See 
the relevant section of Reference C. 


11106. Miscellaneous. 
a. Incidents may be modified to suit availability of ammunition. 


b. Single shots are achieved with the GPMG by loading with one round of 
7.62 mm ball in a link. Care must be exercised to ensure that each round is 
placed on the feed tray fully up against the cartridge stop and remains there as 
the top cover is closed. 


c. Rifles, LMGs/GPMGs on bipods, or any other weapons which cannot be 
clamped securely on a pre-determined line are NOT to be fired on any night fir- 
ing demonstration. 
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B. B. ACTIVATE AND DEMONSTRATION 


Preliminaries 
11107. Safety Precautions. Normal. 


11108. Revision. |f time permits question the spectators on the method of locat- 
ing the enemy by his fire by day. 


11109. Arrival. Ensure: 


a. That the spectators know that they must not move out of the ‘marked’ 
enclosure. 


b. That the safety rules in the event of an accident are known. 


c. That after each incident/phase the spectators will be given an explanation. 


Narrative and Phases of the Demonstration 


11110. Introduction. Once the preliminaries have been completed explain: In 
addition to using the ‘crack’ and ‘thump’ technique, it is sometimes possible to see 
the flash of a weapon firing at night. If tracer is fired, this can be used to assist in 
locating the weapon. However, over-reliance on tracer as a means of location is to 
be avoided. 


11111. Phase 1. All guns to fire 20 rounds in three to five round bursts (belted 
ball) at the rapid rate. Give the spectators the battle picture of a section advancing at 
night and that they are met by enemy fire. Signal by radio for Phase | to begin. All 
guns to fire 20 rounds in three to five round burst at the rapid rate using belted ball. 
Pause and explain: Locating the enemy by his fire at night calls for the use of similar 
skills to those required when trying to locate him by day. In a moment the weapons 
will fire individually. When they fire, use the ‘crack’ and ‘thump’ technique, look for the 
muzzle flash and try to determine in each case where it is and the range to it. 


11112. Phase 2. (Using Ball Ammunition) Tell the spectators to watch their front. 
Give the signal to start Phase 2. At the end of the three incidents tell the spectators 
where it is and the range, then allow them to observe the location with HMNVS: 

a. Gun at 600 metres fired three single rounds. 


b. Gun at 300 metres fired three single rounds. 


c. Guns at 600 metres and 300 metres fired alternate single rounds. Each 
gun fires three rounds, the one at 600 metres first). 
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11113 Phase 3. (Using Belted Ball) Inform the spectators that Phase 2 is now 
complete and go on to explain: Remember that when trying to locate a weapon firing 
bursts that the last ‘crack’ and the last ‘thump’ must be picked out to help determine 
range. In a moment the same guns will fire so that you can practice this technique. 
Tell the spectators to watch their front and give the signal to start Phase 3. 


a. Gun at 600 metres fires three 5 round bursts. 
b. Gun at 300 metres fires three 5 round bursts. 


c. Guns at 600 metres and 300 metres fire alternate 5 round bursts. Each gun 
fires three bursts, 600 metres first). 


11114. At the completion of Phase 3 explain: | think you will agree the technique of 
picking out the last ‘crack’ and ‘thump’ of a burst is extremely difficult. In the next 
phase the weapon will again fire individually, but this time some will fire single shots, 
some will fire bursts, and some will use tracer. Try to distinguish the differences and 
at the end of the phase | will give you the correct answers. Tell the spectators to 
watch their front and give the signal to start Phase 4. Some guns will fire tracer. 


11115. Phase 4. Atthe end of the seven incidents of Phase 4 explain each incident: 
a. Gun at 600 metres fired a single round using tracer. 
b. Gun at 400 metres fired a single round using ball. 
c. Gun at 300 metres fired a 5 round burst using belted tracer. 
d. Gun at 500 metres fired a 5 round burst using belted ball. 
e. Gun at 400 metres fired a 5 round burst using belted tracer. 


f. Guns at 400 metres and 500 metres fired alternate 5 round bursts, using 
belted tracer. Each gun fired three bursts starting with the gun at 400 metres. 


g. All the guns fired a 5 round burst using belted ball, in turn starting with the 
gun at 600 metres. 


11116. Explain: Having now practiced locating the weapons when firing individu- 
ally, all guns will again fire together. How many can be detected this time? Tell the 
spectators to watch their front and give the signal to start Phase 5. 


11117. Phase 5. All guns fire 20 rounds in 3 to 5 round bursts at the rapid rate 
using belted tracer. Explain: That concludes this demonstration of locating the enemy 
by his fire at night. In 40 minutes you cannot become experts. It takes time and prac- 
tice, but this demonstration will have reminded you of the techniques required to 
locate the enemy at night, and the value of using ‘flash’ at night and not relying on 
the enemy using tracer. 
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C. CONSOLIDATE 


Conclusion 
11118. End of Lesson Drill for Demonstrators. 


a. Dispersal Instructions for the spectators which are not to move until all 
weapons have been cleared. 


b. For the demonstrators. 
(1) Normal safety precautions as applicable to night training. 


(2) Pack kit. 


(3) Summary. To include any good or bad points from the demonstration. 


Weapon Location Action Ammunition 
(metres) 


All i 7 
) 
) 
) 


Pogo a l 20 rounds in 3 to 5 round bursts at the rapid rate. | Belted Ball 


3 single rounds. 
3 single rounds. Ball 
600 and 300 Alternate single rounds. 3 rounds each. 600 first. 


600 3 x 5 round bursts. ) 
3 x 5 round bursts. ) Belted Ball 
600 and 300 Alternate 5 round bursts. 3 bursts each. 600 first. |) 
600 1 round. Tracer 
400 1 round. Ball 
300 5 round burst. Belted Tracer 
500 5 round burst. Belted Ball 
400 5 round burst. Belted Tracer 
400 and 500 Alternate 5 round bursts. 3 bursts each. 400 first. | Belted Tracer 
s All 1 x 5 round burst from each gun. 600 first. Belted Ball 
5 o 20 rounds in 3 to 5 round bursts at the rapid rate | Belted Tracer 
1: Each demonstrator must have a copy of this chart. 
2. It must be followed in conjunction with: 
a. The script. 


b. The demonstration. 
3. Radio is to be used to signal the start of each phase with a telephone back up. 
4. The importance of a PAUSE between each incident within the phase. 
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Key 
Radio Link 
O GPMG (SF) vy (Telephone Back-Up) 


scbersscensssszeicetnesseczatscces æ Direction of Fire 


Fig 11-6 — Suggested Layout for Demonstration No. 6 
(Locating the Enemy by his Fire — NIGHT) 
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CHAPTER 12 — THEORY OF SMALL ARMS FIRE 


SECTION 1. — DEFINITIONS OF COMMONLY USED TERMS 


1201. Introduction. A number of terms are in common use in the teaching of the 
theory of SA fire and must be understood by all (see Figs 12-1 to 12-4). 


1202. The Axis of the Barrel. This is an imaginary line down the centre of the 
bore from breech to muzzle. 


1203. The Line of Departure. This is a straight line representing the forward 
direction of the bullet at the moment of leaving the muzzle. 


1204. The Trajectory. This is the curved path taken by the bullet in its flight from 
rifle to target or to the point of its first graze. 


1205. The Line of Sight. This is an imaginary straight line from the firer’s eye 
through the sights, to the POA. 


1206. The Culminating Point. This is the greatest height above the line of sight 
to which the bullet rises in its flight. This point occurs a little beyond half the distance 
which the bullet travels. 


1207. Jump. This is the vertical angle between the axis of the barrel before firing 
and the line of departure of the bullet. 


1208. The Angle of Elevation. This is the angle between the line of sight and the 
axis of the barrel. 


1209. Ricochets. Bullets which are deflected after striking the ground or any 
other obstacle, and continue in flight, are said to ricochet. Ricochets may occur from 
any surface but are less likely from soft ground than from hard surfaces. Bullets ric- 
ochet freely from water, and from any surface may rise abruptly or deviate consider- 
ably to right or left from their original course. 


1210. The First Catch. This is the point in the trajectory when the bullet would 
strike the top of the target. 


1211. The First Graze. This is the point in the trajectory when the bullet first 
strikes the ground. 
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1212. The Dangerous Space. For any particular range, the dangerous space is 
the area between the first catch and the first graze (see Fig XX). The dangerous 
space decreases as the range increases, owing to the steeper angle of descent of a 
bullet at the longer ranges (see Fig XXa). It increases the nearer the trajectory is to 
the ground (see Fig XXb) and the nearer the slope of the ground is similar to the 
angle of slope of the bullet (see Fig XXb). The extent of the dangerous space 
depends on: 


a. The range (see Fig XXa). 

b. The height of the weapon above the target area (see Fig XXb). 
c. The height of the target engaged (see Fig XXc). 

d. The flatness of the trajectory (see Fig XXa). 

e. The shape of the ground (see Fig XXb). 


Elevation Angle 


j L oO SS De Pegs 
L SA i — 
AB — Axis of Barrel LOS — Line of Sight 
BC — Line of Departure P — Culminating Point 
BPS — Trajectory S — Point of Impact 


Fig 12-1 — Definitions of Commonly Used Terms (1) 


«x 


First Catch 


D }k— Dangerous Space —>|S 
Fig 12-2 — Definitions of Commonly Used Terms (2) 
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Fall of Bullet 1 in 90 
330 mm 


fe | 


30 m 
From 600 metres the dangerous space for a prone man 
(330 mm high) is approximately 30 metres 


Fall 1 i 
popi rain z 


10m | 
From 1000 metres the dangerous space is approximately 10 metres 


a. The Range 


=o 


b. The Height of the Weapon above the Target Area 


c. The Height of the Target Enclosed 


Fig 12-3 — The Dangerous Space (1) 
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Less Flat Trajectory 


a. The Flatness of the Trajectory 


DSR — Dangerous Space Rising Ground 
Rising DSL — Dangerous Space Level Ground 
~_~—~————~_____ DSF- Dangerous Space Falling Ground 


b. The Shape of the Ground 
Fig 12-4 — The Dangerous Space (2) 
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SECTION 2. — FACTORS AFFECTING SIGHTING 


1213. Elevation (see Fig 12-5). The force of gravity pulls the bullet downwards 
whilst the effect of air resistance rapidly reduces its velocity. These two factors com- 
bine to cause a bullet to travel downwards on a curved path. To counteract this drop, 
the bullet is projected to an angle of elevation which is always greater than the angle 
of sight, in order that the line of departure is directed at a point which is the same dis- 
tance above the target as the bullet would strike below the target, if the angles of 
sight and elevation were equal. 


1214. Target. Because the target must be kept in view, a weapon is provided with 
sights, which enables the firer to adjust the elevation required without losing sight of 
his POA. 


1215. Sighting of SA Weapons. Each weapon is carefully tested at short ranges 
before issue and is sighted to hit within certain close limits of the point aimed at. 
There are, however, in each weapon small manufacturing variations which cannot be 
avoided in large scale production. Further variations are produced by the wear of 
parts and by the slackening or tightening of screws. These inequalities produce an 
individuality in each weapon, which shows itself in a slight variation of the sighting 
elevation requirement. 


1216. Wind. The effect of a side wind on the path of a bullet increases with the 


range, and is considerable at all ranges except the very shortest. Head and rear 
winds also have an effect on the bullet at longer ranges. 


_— 


_— 
am 
_ 


XAB }\,. 

YED Lines of Departure 

XCD 

YFG 
xX 
Y 


\ Trajectories 
\ Muzzles 
12-5 — Factors Affecting Sighting — Elevation 
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1217. Atmospheric Conditions. The effect of atmospheric conditions other than 
wind need not, normally, be considered. It is sufficient if it is realized that in fighting 
at high altitudes less elevation may be necessary. Alterations of temperature need 
not be taken into consideration, except that when cartridges have become heated in 
the sun rifles are liable to shoot high. 


1218. Wet Ammunition. This tends to make bullets go high. This is due to the 
fact that when the chamber or bullet is wet, the cartridge is unable to expand fully on 
firing, resulting in an increased pressure in the chamber. This will increase the veloc- 
ity of the bullet and cause it to strike the target higher than normal. The same will also 
happen if the chamber or bullet is oily. 
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SECTION 3. — ELEMENTARY THEORY FOR THE 5.56 MM RIFLE L85 


1219. Description of 5.56 mm Ball Ammunition. The 5.56 mm ball round 
weighs approximately 12 grammes and comprises a bullet, case, cap and propellant 
(see Fig 12-6). 


a. The Bullet. It consists of a gilded metal envelope enclosing a steel/lead 
core. It normally weights 4 grammes and is cannelured near the base for the 
attachment of the case. 


b. The Case. The case, made of cartridge brass, is necked and of rimless 
design. The base is formed with a cap shell and an integral anvil with a single 
fire hole leading to the interior of the case. The contractor’s initials or his rec- 
ognized trade mark is stamped on the base. 


c. The Cap. The cap is filled with 0.025 grammes of VH2 composition, is 
ringed in the cap chamber and the annulus is lacquered dark purple. 


d. The Propellant. The filling consists of approximately 1.52 grammes of NNN 
type propellant. 


1220. Rifling. A barrel is said to be rifled when it has spiral grooves cut in the 
interior surface of the barrel from a little forward of the chamber to the muzzle (see 
Fig 12-7). 


1221. Firing. \When a weapon is fired, certain factors influence the flight of the 
bullet. They make a bullet travel on a curved path; the fall of the bullet becomes 
steeper as the range increases. These factors are: 


a. Before the bullet leaves the barrel: 


(1) The force of the explosion. When a round of ammunition is fired, the 
gases formed by the burning of the charge push the bullet forward 
through the bore of the muzzle and out into the air. With 5.56 mm ammu- 
nition the velocity with which a bullet leaves the muzzle is 944 metres per 
second. 


(2) Rifling. When a round is fired, the bullet is forced into the grooves 
along the barrel. Consequently, when leaving the muzzle it has acquired 
a spinning motion. This spin tends to keep the nose foremost, to ensure 
steadiness in flight with resultant accuracy. 


(3) Movement due to recoil. The gases generated by the detonation of 
the propellant charge exert a force equally in all directions, moving the 
bullet along the bore and exerting an equal force rearwards against the 
empty cartridge case and locked breech, causing the weapon to move 
rearwards or recoil. 
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(4) Oily barrels. If shots are fired with an oily barrel, abnormal vibration, 
and consequently erratic shooting, will occur until the oil is burnt up. 


(5) Effect of firing with attachments fixed. The fitting of a bayonet or any 
other attachment will affect jump and therefore the accuracy of the rifle. 
Every soldier must determine the effect which any attachments will have 
on the sighting of his rifle. 


(6) Resting the rifle. The barrel should never be rested on cover when it 
is fired, as this will disturb the pattern of the shock waves which are trans- 
mitted along the barrel following the detonation of the round. This distur- 
bance will affect the jump of the rifle and cause the bullet to be displaced. 


b. After the bullet leaves the barrel: 


(1) Resistance of the air. This causes the velocity of the bullet to 
decrease rapidly. It travels about 600 metres in the first second, 400 
metres in the second and 300 metres in the third. 


(2) Gravity. This tends to draw the bullet downwards with increasing 
effect throughout its flight. 
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Percussion Cap ei Nel Bullet (Gilded Metal Envelope) 
ZS - 


Core 
Propellant Core (Steel) 
(Lead Antimony) 


Contractor's Initials 


Year of Manufacture 


NATO Symbol 
Model No. 


Fig 12-6 — 5.56mm Ball Ammunition 


adi 


Groove 


2 
Go 
Ny 


Fig 12-7 — The Inside of the Barrel — Rifling 
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SECTION 4. — ELEMENTARY THEORY FOR THE 5.56 MM LSW L86 


1222. The firing of a single shot from a LSW is exactly the same as for the rifle. 
However as the barrel is slightly longer, the muzzle velocity increases to 966 metres 
per second. 


1223. The LSW has design features to assist the firer to control a two or three 
rounds burst. 


1224. Acharacteristic of the 5.56 mm ball round is that the first shot of a burst will 
hit the point at which it is aimed, but due to the torque (twisting action) set off by the 
first round as it travels through the barrel, the remaining rounds of the burst may form 
a separate group. After a series of bursts are fired at the same aiming mark two dis- 
tinct groups may be seen to be forming. 


1225. Detailed studies have shown that the maximum burst length that can be con- 
trolled, so as to produce effective fire, is two to three rounds. As the length of burst is 
increased, the pattern of shots becomes more scattered and the percentage of shots 
in the effective area decreases. Although this is a severe disadvantage when firing at 
the small section battle trench, it is an advantage when engaging a wide target. 
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SECTION 5. — ELEMENTARY THEORY FOR AUTOMATIC FIRE 


1226. Cone of Fire. When a burst is fired from an automatic weapon each shot 
is projected on a slightly different line of departure. As the burst strikes a vertical tar- 
get the shots will form a pattern, oval in shape, with the density of shot decreasing 
towards the edges. This pattern is known as a cone of fire (see Fig 12-8). 


Fig 12-8 — A Cone of Fire (GPMG Mounted Tripod) 
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1227. Beaten Zone. Atlong ranges and less distinct targets, fire is applied to the 
ground in the area of the target. The bullets of the cone of fire strike the ground to 
form a beaten zone (BZ). The shape of the BZ is long and narrow, the lower shots of 
the cone striking the ground at a shorter distance from the weapon than the higher 
ones and with the pattern of the bullets being more dense in the middle of the BZ. 
The size of the BZ will vary with the range and the shape of the ground. As the range 
increases its length decreases and its width increases (see Fig 12-9). 


Range 500 m Range 1000 m 


BZ 298 mx 1.9m BZ 153 mx 3.8m 


Fig 12-9 - GPMG Beaten Zones at 500 and 1000 metres 
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1228. Dangerous Zone. The most effective form of machine gun fire is achieved 
when the lower shots of the cone produce the maximum dangerous space to com- 
bine with the BZ. This area, formed by the beaten zone PLUS the dangerous space, 
is known as the dangerous zone. In the case of a machine gun, firing at a range of 
600 metres over flat ground, the dangerous zone will extend from the muzzle to the 
limit of the beaten zone(see Fig 12-10). 


Dangerous Space Beaten 
Zone 


Dangerous Zone 


Fig 12-10 — Permissible Error 
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SECTION 6. — OBSERVATION OF FIRE 


1229. Ranging. This is the process of determining the direction and elevation 
required to hit a given target by observation of fire. 


1230. Observation of Fire. This is the most accurate method of obtaining cor- 
rect elevation and wind allowance, any errors will be seen by relating the strike to the 
target area. 


1231. Permissible Error. This is the term, in ranging, applied to the error which 
can be made in estimating range, while still keeping the target within the BZ. The per- 
missible error is equal to half the length of the BZ for any particular range (see Fig 
12-11). For example assuming the target to be 500 metres distant, the BZ of the 
GPMG at that range is approximately 298 metres in length. If the estimated range is 
accurate, half the BZ will be in front and the other half beyond the target. If an error 
of over 149 metres is made, i.e., half the depth of the BZ at this range, the whole of 
it will miss the target. 


Target 500 metres _. | BZ = 298 metres in Depth 
| 


eal Correct Range 
| | 


a149 mw] 149 m> 


| | 550 m | 
| 


Direction of Fire | 50 m Error but 
| | Target Hit 
| 88.5 m | 
<¢—$§ |< 188.5 m —> 


| 600 m | 
| | 


| 
| 
E Poe R 150 m Error 
| 


| | | Target Missed 
149 mle 49 m—»>] 


| 
<—180 m —>] 
Fig 12-11 - GPMG Beaten Zones at 500 and 1000 metres 
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SECTION 7. — THE EFFECT OF GROUND ON THE BEATEN ZONE (BZ) 


1232. Introduction. Ground has an important bearing on fire effect. A study of 
the shape of the ground at the target, is therefore, essential to obtain accurate 
results. The following examples show that it is more difficult to obtain a fire effect 
against rising ground than against ground which is flat or falling away. 


1233. Steep Hillside. A cone of fire striking a steep hillside will cover a very small 
area of ground, and therefore, produce a small BZ AB (see Fig 12-12). 


A 


ee ea 


Fig 12-12 — Cone of Fire Striking a Deep Hillside 


1234. Gentle Slope. The same cone of fire striking a more gentle slope will cover 
a slightly larger area of ground CD (see Fig 12-13). 


Cc 


Fig 12-13 — Cone of Fire Striking a Gentle Slope 


1235. Level Ground. The cone of fire on level ground will cover an even greater 
area EF (see Fig 12-14). 


ae i 


Fig 12-14 — Cone of Fire on Level Ground 
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1236. Reverse Slope. The largest area swept by bullets will be where the fall of 
the ground conforms to the trajectory of the bullet. For example on a reverse slope 
(see Fig 12-15) the whole area AB is a dangerous zone, of which AC is the BZ. 
Troops, even though under cover from view D, would be in danger from fire from X. 


X 
B PANN A 


Fig 12-15 — Cone of Fire on a Reverse Slope 


1237. Defiladed Zone. A defiladed zone is the area of ground which would be 
included in the BZ, but for the fact that a proportion of the bullets of the cone have 
met an obstruction, usually a piece of higher ground (see Fig 12-16). 


i 


Defiladed 
Zone 


Fig 12-16 — A Defiladed Zone 
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Chapter 13 


Battle Lessons and Battle 
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CHAPTER 13 - BATTLE LESSONS AND 
BATTLE EXERCISES 


SECTION 1. - INTRODUCTION 


Aim 


1301. The aim of this chapter is to give guidance on the planning, preparation and 
conduct of Battle Lessons and Battle Exercises. 


Definitions 


1302. The Battle Lesson. A Battle Lesson is a lesson which combines previ- 
ously taught individual skills of fieldcraft, weapon handling and minor tactics. It may 
be given using demonstration troops followed by practice or as a tutorial, but always 
stopping at various stages to emphasize weaknesses in a particular aspect by indi- 
viduals or the squad as a whole. It should always be progressive. Battle Lessons will 
invariably be conducted ‘dry’ or with the use of blank and/or pyrotechnics. 


1303. The Battle Exercise. A Battle Exercise is a test to confirm that a Battle 
Lesson has achieved its aim. It may be run in the form of a competition, but should 
be allowed to run its course before debriefing individuals or the squad as a whole. 
Where it is determined that live ammunition is needed in order to bring out the train- 
ing objectives it would be normal practice to progress to live via the use of blank; this 
would depend on the state of training of the individuals/squad to be exercised. 


Scope 

1304. This chapter gives guidance to company level officers, WOs and NCOs and 
those in the training organisation, who have responsibility for individual, section and 
platoon level training where Battle Lessons and Exercises will be needed to achieve 


particular training objectives in the following areas: 


a. The handling of personal or section or platoon weapons in various tactical 
situations. 


b. Basic individual skills and drills, e.g. judging distance and first aid. 


c. Minor tactics. 
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Fig 13-1 — Orders During a Battle Exercise 


1305. This chapter seeks to bridge the gap between the information and skills 
contained in Chapters 1 to 3 and the individual weapon training and tactical doctrine 
pamphlets. It explains how the tactical skills/drills should be taught initially as a 
Battle Lesson and gives some examples; and later how these Battle Lessons can 
be practised and soldiers tested in a Battle Exercise to confirm previous lessons and 
assess performance standards. Examples of Battle Exercises are also given. The 
examples are illustrative and do not attempt to cover all the subjects that need to be 
taught and tested. 


1306. The information in this chapter forms part of the training system that is both 
progressive and safe. The information contained in Pamphlet No 21 (Reference C) 
and the Army Operational Shooting Policy (AOSP) pamphlets must be read in con- 
junction with this chapter whenever the use of blank, pyrotechnics or live ammunition 
is planned. The standards and rules given in the above pamphlets govern what may 
or may not be undertaken; for example, the AOSP states that no soldier may partic- 
ipate in LFTT (which includes live firing Battle Exercises) until he has achieved the 
required standards on the mandatory Stages 1 to 4 shoots in the previous 12 months, 
WHTs have been completed within the previous six months and the zero of his per- 
sonal weapon has been checked. 
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1307. Night Training. Night training forms a very important stage in the training 
of all soldiers. Although no particular Battle Lesson or Exercise is designed specifi- 
cally for night training, selected lessons or exercises may be used. As this form of 
training carries more constraints than training in daylight Planning and Conducting 
Officers must be familiar with all the safety aspects applicable to it and especially 
where live firing is involved. 
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SECTION 2. — PLANNING FOR A BATTLE LESSON 
OR BATTLE EXERCISE 


The scope and success of each lesson or exercise will depend on the imag- 


ination, ingenuity and initiative of the Planning and Conducting Officers. For a les- 
son/exercise to be successful it must be realistic, interesting, progressive and 
demanding, both physically and mentally. The essentials are: 
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a. AClearAim. The aim of each lesson/exercise should be kept simple and 
its purpose borne in mind throughout the planning, preparation and conduct. 


b. Precise Training Objectives. (A clear appreciation of the lessons to be 
learnt.) In order for the aim to be achieved, various aspects of a soldier's per- 
formance must be exercised. The lesson/exercise should be constructed or 
geared so that these aspects are emphasized. Due consideration must be 
given as to whether it is better to use blank ammunition rather than live. For 
example, the training objectives concerned with minor tactics are more likely to 
be achieved on a two sided Battle Exercise using blank ammunition rather than 
having the constraints of live firing safety imposed. 


c. Thorough Preparation. There are no short cuts when preparing a les- 
son/exercise. Its value will usually be in direct proportion to the amount of plan- 
ning and preparation put into it. The tactical and administrative preparations are 
equally important. If administration is not sound the lesson/exercise will not flow 
properly and valuable lessons and time will be lost. 


d. Simplicity. A complicated lesson/exercise is difficult to organize and con- 
duct and only serves to confuse those being taught or exercised. 


e. Realism and Interest. The lesson/exercise should be made as realistic as 
is possible but always within the regulations imposed by Pamphlet No 21 
(Reference C) and the AOSP pamphlets. Correct use of camouflaged targets, 
effects guns, pyrotechnics or live enemy is of major importance. Annex A gives 
some suggestions about the use of targetry and how fire can be simulated. 


f. Supervision. The enemy and supervisory staff need to be fully briefed on 
all aspects of the lesson/exercise and must know what to do in any situation. 
Soldiers will learn by their mistakes if they are properly supervised and are not 
allowed to get away with faults in such fundamental drills as weapon handling, 
use of cover and movement. Supervisors need to comply with the dress of the 
exercising soldiers if they are to play an active part in the exercise scenario. 
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g. Qualifications and Standards. Planning and/or Conducting Officers must 
be aware of the qualifications they need in order to plan and conduct any 
lessons/exercises involving blank, pyrotechnics or live ammunition. They must 
also be aware of the qualifications required for all safety supervisory staff; the 
regulations are to be found in Pamphlet No 21 (Reference C). Also, planning 
must take account of the standard of training of those to be exercised as this 
may prohibit their participation in certain exercises involving live firing; these 
regulations are to be found in the relevant AOSP pamphlet. If the Planning 
and/or Conducting Officer has any doubts about this he is to refer the matter to 
the Exercise Director (i.e., the person who directs that an exercise is to take 
place)who, in the case of platoon level exercises, is likely to be the company 
commander. 


h. The Written Instruction. Unless the lesson/exercise is an exceptionally 
simple 'dry' one risk assessments and an EASP or RASP is essential and is 
mandatory when blank, pyrotechnics or live ammunition is to be used (see 
Pamphlet No. 21 (Reference C) for guidance and examples). Planning 
Officers should also be aware that in other settings where risk is involved, for 
example all forms of planned water obstacle crossing, written safety instruc- 
tions are mandatory. 
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SECTION 3. — PREPARATION OF A BATTLE LESSON 
AND A BATTLE EXERCISE 


Preparation should be considered in the following sequence: 


a. The Aim. This should have been established at the planning stage and 
may well have been stated by the company commander/Exercise Director. If a 
broad aim has been given to cover a training session where several Battle 
Lessons/Exercises are to take place the person responsible for the planning 
and preparation must ensure that each Battle Lesson/Exercise is given its own 
clear and simple aim. 


b. Considerations. Think how you will achieve the aim or aims and consid- 
er the following factors: 


(1) An area suitable for the lesson/exercise. Then, in sequence, a brief- 
ing/administrative area, a battle preparation area and a re-exercise area. 


(2) The training objectives that need to be covered to achieve the aim. 
Consider how certain situations may be incorporated in the lesson/exer- 
cise to bring out these points. 

(3) The standard and number of soldiers to be exercised. (4) Where 
applicable, the availability and qualifications needed for any range safety 
staff. 

(4) Time available. 


(5) Dress, weapons, ammunition, pyrotechnics, equipment and other 
stores that may be required. 


(6) Enemy; live or targetry of various natures. 

(7) What part you are to play; i.e. to act as the patrol/section comman- 
der, act a part in the battle picture or remain as an exercise supervisor 
and instructor. 


c. Reconnaissance. The following guidelines are given and should be given 
due consideration where applicable: 


(1) The area should be: 
(a) Realistic and suitable for the lesson/exercise. 


(b) Away from distractions. 
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(2) Arrange your area or route so that you retain as much flexibility as is 
possible. For example, try to select a different return route so that, provid- 
ed it does not detract from realism or impinge on safety, the next run of the 
lesson/exercise can start immediately the previous one has finished. 


(3) Ensure that: 


(a) None of the background areas affect the lesson/exercise by 
sight or sound. 


(b) You are able see faults front to rear without detracting from 
realism or constraining those being exercised. 


(4) Select sites for: 
(a) An administrative/briefing area. 
(b) A battle preparation area. 
(c) An ammunition point (if applicable). 
(d) Aconcurrent activities area. 
(5) Assign instructor/supervisory/administrative staff as necessary. 


(6) Work out a system of work for the various stands; i.e. how the rota- 
tion of those being exercised will be organized. 


(7) Walk the route/s and have a dry run of the lesson/exercise. If live fir- 
ing is involved then a live firing rehearsal should be conducted whenever 
possible. From the information you have collected jot down sufficient 
notes so that you can subsequently write a brief to cover the practical 
phase/s of the lessons/ exercises. 


d. Briefing/Written Instructions. To ensure that all personnel involved are 
fully conversant with their responsibilities an EASP/RASP should be produced 
and/or a verbal briefing given. Where the use of blank, pyrotechnics or live 
ammunition is being used it is mandatory (see Pamphlet No. 21 (Reference C) 
for guidance and examples) that an EASP/RASP is issued. In any other setting 
where a risk assessment is involved (e.g., any planned water obstacle cross- 
ing) an EASP/RASP is also to be produced. The amount of detail to be includ- 
ed in an EASP/RASP will depend on the training and administrative complexi- 
ty of the Battle Lesson or Exercise concerned. It should contain sufficient detail 
to allow another officer or NCO to take over and run the exercise/lesson at short 
notice. Where safety is concerned it must, as a minimum include a compre- 
hensive set of safety orders. For a very simple 'dry' lesson/exercise where only 
a verbal briefing is considered necessary it should contain as a minimum, the 
aim and lessons to be learnt and the method in which it is to be conducted. 
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e. Post Lesson/Exercise Considerations. After the lesson/exercise is over, 
and in order to ensure that training is progressive, the instructor should consider: 


(1) To what extent the aim/training objectives have been achieved. 


(2) If not, what further lessons/exercises are necessary to achieve them 
and what aspects must be covered in greater detail. 


(3) Could the lesson/exercise have been organized better, or the subject 
matter have been better presented to make the learning process easier. 
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SECTION 4. — THE BATTLE LESSON 


INTRODUCTION 


General 
1311. The definition of the Battle Lesson is given in the Introduction to this Chapter, 
which together with Sections 1 and 2 should be read before studying this Section. 
Examples 
1312. Examples of three Battle Lessons are given at the end of this Section. These 
are for illustrative purposes only. It is the responsibility of the instructor to ensure that 
the drills and/or tactical doctrine are updated where necessary. 
Conduct 
1313. The length of each lesson/demonstration will vary with the subject being 
taught and the time available. The teaching phase can be conducted using normal 
lesson/lecture techniques or by a demonstration. On some occasions a combination 
of both may be applicable. It is often best to teach a stage of the subject then con- 
firm by practice before moving onto another stage. Phase 2, the final practice, should 
be run once all the stages of instruction have been completed. The importance of the 
final practice must be emphasized. It serves as a confirmation of the subject taught 
and ensures that the soldiers or sub-unit’s skills are sufficient to tackle a Battle 
Exercise in the same subject. The sequence listed below should be followed. 
Sequence 
1314. The sequence of a Battle Lesson should be, where applicable, as follows: 

a. Preliminaries. 

(1) On arrival of demonstration troops: 


(a) Layout stores and ammunition. 


(b) Carry out normal safety precautions — demonstration troops, 
enemy and weapons. 


(c) Sign AFB 159B if blank ammunition is used. 


(d) Brief and rehearse demonstration troops and enemy. 
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(2) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
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On arrival of troops: 
(a) Carry out normal safety precautions. 


(b) Check all weapons, blank magazines and blank firing attach- 
ments. 


(c) Issue safety brief applicable to the lesson. 


(d) Give out the squad organization and detail command appoint- 
ments. 


(e) Number off, if it is a team lesson. 


(f) | Describe how the instruction will progress, how it will be cov- 
ered in stages and, if applicable, how a scoring system will work. 


(g) Distribute stores and ammunition (if required at this stage). 


(h) Carry out initial battle preparation if required. 


b. Revision. Revise only those skills or knowledge that have a direct bear- 
ing on this lesson. 


Introduction. This must include: 


The aim — the subject matter to be taught. 
The ‘reason why’ — which should be related to the battle purpose. 


An incentive — something that will affect the soldiers personally if 


possible. 


(1) 


d. The Lesson. 


Phase 1 — The Teaching Phase. Teach each stage of the lesson 


in the following sequence: 


(a) Explain and/or demonstrate the new knowledge or skills (the 
squad imitating). 


(b) Confirm by practice by means of a walkthrough/talkthrough 
and/or questions. 


(c) If necessary carry out a short quick-time practice to confirm 
and fault check. 
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(2) Phase 2— The Final Practice. This is confirmation of all stages of 
the lesson as an exercise. The following considerations apply: 


(a) Re-issue stores; and ammunition if required. 


(b) Confirm squad organization and brief on the conduct of the 
final practice. 


(c) Initial Battle Picture. To introduce realism into the exercise. 
This should give a brief background to the forthcoming operation 
and give the following details to assist in battle preparation: 


i Place. Where battle preparation is to take place. 
ii. Time. How long they have to complete it. 
iii. | Threat. The direction of the enemy. 


(d) Final Battle Preparation. Carried out in the preparation 
areas. This allows refurbishment of camouflage and preparation of 
the group, their weapons and equipment issued specifically for the 
final practice. 


(e) Final Battle Picture. This should be given as a tactical brief. 
Give the student(s) the task they are to carry out. It should be given 
from a concealed position overlooking the exercise area. 


(f) Exercise. This confirms your lesson. Consider: 


i. Control. Enough to ensure that the exercise runs 
smoothly. 


ii. Fault checking. Only when repeated faults are made. 
iii. Interference. Never, unless safety is involved. 
(g)  Criticize. At the end of exercise stage soldiers should: 


i. Clear weapons (where applicable) by being given the 
following order: “Stop”, “Unload”. 


ii. Be reminded of the aim. 


iii. Have their faults discussed from the critique sheet. 
Don’t forget the enemy. 


iv. Be given encouragement and praise where due. 


(h) Re-Exercise. Itis unlikely that there will be time to carry out 
a re-exercise phase. If there is, it should be carried out on a new 
area with a new Battle Picture. Criticism should again be given com- 
paring both exercises, noting good and bad points. 
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Conclusion 
1314. End of Lesson Drill. 
a. Questions from and to the squad. 


b. Unload, clear weapons, empty magazines and centralize ammunition 
(where applicable). 


c. Carry out normal safety precautions (where applicable). 
d. Pack up all stores. 


e. Declaration. (Where applicable but only if not done as a central declaration 
— see paragraph below.) 


f. Sign AFB 159A. 

g. Summary and look forward. 
1315. Concurrent Lessons. When lessons are running concurrently the follow- 
ing drills are to be carried out at the end of the training period in addition to the indi- 
vidual lesson sequence: 

a. Normal safety precautions and declaration (where applicable). 

b. Sign AFB 159A (where applicable) 

c. Pack up all stores. 


d. Summary by OIC on lessons as a whole. 


e. Look forward to Battle Exercises on the subject. 
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SECTION 5. — THE BATTLE EXERCISE 


INTRODUCTION 


General 


1316. The Battle Exercise is the logical follow-on from the Battle Lesson. It gives 
individual soldiers, the team, or group, opportunities to show their ability and use their 
initiative in realistic situations covering all phases of war. 


1317. The key to success when planning the Battle Exercise is realism. Realism 
depends upon the imagination, involvement and planning of the officer or NCO con- 
cerned. 

1318. The definition, detailed planning considerations and preparation of a Battle 
Exercise is explained in the Introduction to this chapter and at Sections 2 and 3. 
These should be read before studying this Section. 

Examples 

1319. Examples of Battle Exercises are given at the end of this Section. It is 
stressed that these are for illustrative purposes and it is the responsibility of the 
Planning and/or Conducting Officer to ensure that the detail is both current and safe. 
Conduct 


1320. The Battle Exercise may be conducted at two different levels: 


a. The Practice Exercise. This is designed to improve the soldier’s perfor- 
mance in a particular skill or tactic. The following aspects are to be noted: 


(1) Concurrent activity may be related to the exercise. 


(2) The ‘remind’ phase is to be included in the initial brief, indicating to 
the soldier what is expected of him during the exercise. 


(3) The exercise should be run on a competitive basis and the soldier’s 
progress assessed. 
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b. The Test Exercise. This is designed to assess the soldier’s performance 
in an aspect of training which, if satisfactory, will enable him to progress onto 
the next stage. A man may be tested in this manner at any stage of his service. 
The following aspects are to be noted: 


(1) Concurrent activity must be planned so that it does not affect the fair 
assessment of all troops. 


(2) There is no ‘remind’ phase. 
(3) The soldier must be made aware that the exercise is a test of his 
skills and that he is to be assessed throughout. 
Sequence 
1321. The sequence of the Battle Exercise is as follows: 
a. Preliminaries. 
(1) On arrival of demonstration troops/safety supervisors: 
(a) Carry out normal safety precautions and checks. 
(b) Layout stores and ammunition. 


(c) Brief and rehearse demonstration troops/enemy/safety super- 
visors. 


(2) On arrival of troops to be exercised: 
(a) Carry out normal safety precautions. 


(b) Check weapons, Blank magazines and blank firing attach- 
ments if blank firing. 


(c) Sign AFB 159B. 
(3) Issue a safety brief. 


(4) Give out squad organization, command appointments and number 
off if it is a team exercise. 
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(5) Explain (where applicable): 
(a) The Layout of the Exercise, Ammunition Point, Battle 
Preparation Area, Line of Departure, Administrative Area, 
Concurrent Activity Area. 


(b) The System of Work. Who will be exercised first, who will 
start concurrent activity first and how the changeover will work. 


(c) The Competition. Outline the subjects to be exercised and 
tested and the scores to be attained. 


(6) Distribute stores. 
(7) Carry out initial battle preparation. 


b. Revision. Remind and revise points applicable to the particular exercise. 
This does not apply if the exercise is being conducted as a test. 


c. Introduction. 
(1) Approach. 


(a) The ‘reason why’ which should be related to the battle pur- 
pose. 


(b) Incentive. Plan something that will affect the soldier personal- 
ly if possible. 


(2) Aim. The aim of the exercise. 
d. Battle Picture. Include orders/brief. 
e. Final Battle Preparation. 
f. Conduct Exercise or Test. Include individual debrief. 
g. End of Exercise Drills. As per The Battle Lesson — see Section 4. 


Re-Exercise. Only if necessary and preferably on a new area. 
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Battle Preparation and the Battle Picture 


1322. Battle preparation and the battle picture stages help to introduce realism into 
the exercise which must be maintained throughout. As a general rule remember that 
the battle picture is often the method used for explaining the situation to the soldiers. 
The following factors should be considered when carrying out these stages: 


a. Battle Preparation. A separate area should be designated for battle 
preparation. When briefing soldiers for the battle preparation phase include the 
following: 


(1) Indicate the area where the preparation is to be carried out. 
(2) Say how long is available. 

(3) Point out the direction of the enemy. 

(4) State the time and place for orders/brief. 


b. Assessment. Ifa soldier’s or sub-unit’s battle preparation is to be marked 
as part of the overall performance competition, it is recommended that the 
marks allocated for this subject be divided in half. Half should be awarded prior 
to the exercise and the remainder at the end. This allows the soldier’s prepa- 
ration to be tested under exercise conditions and will reveal weaknesses such 
as the attachment of camouflage and serviceability of weapons and equipment. 


c. Battle Picture. In all situations especially for sub-unit exercises the battle 
picture should be given from a concealed position overlooking the exercise 
area so that it can be related to the ground. 


Duties of the Instructor and Safety Supervisor — Live Firing 


1323. The duties and role of the Instructor will vary with the type of exercise being 
run. Where the exercise is conducted as a ‘dry’ run practice, he will be primarily con- 
cerned with giving encouragement and advice to the soldier. However, advice should 
only be given when strictly necessary as soldiers should be allowed the maximum 
scope for making their own decisions and mistakes. For all exercises involving live 
firing the regulations contained in Pamphlet No. 21 (Reference C) are to be followed. 
During such firing the instructor acts as a Safety Supervisor where his primary con- 
cern is that of safety. The Conducting Officer must decide if a Safety Supervisor is to 
be detached from the exercise setting and purely act in a safety supervisory role or 
whether he is also to play a part within the battle picture. 
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1324. In all cases the Instructor’s role can be summarized as follows: 
a. Briefing of Firers. 
(1) Check or mark preparation for battle. 
(2) Instil a sense of urgency. 
(3) Repeat the vital safety points. 
(4) Remind soldiers of the battle picture and indicate the route. 
(5) Supervise the loading and ‘making ready’ of the soldiers’ weapons. 
b. Accompany the Firers. 
(1) Ensure the safety of the exercise. 
(2) Channel the soldiers along the correct route. 
(3) Check faults. This may be done verbally during a practice battle 
exercise but it should be kept to a minimum. During a test exercise the 
points should only be noted for the debrief. 


(4) Encourage and advise but only in the case of the instructional exer- 
cise. 


(5) Order “Unload” and clear all weapons before moving to the debrief 
area. 


c. Debrief Firers. 
(1) Remind them of the aim. 
(2) Discuss faults and award scores as necessary. 
(3) Encourage and praise where due. 


(4) Summarise. 
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Competition 


1325. Whenever possible all exercises should be made competitive by awarding or 
deducting marks in accordance with the Instructor’s or Safety Supervisor’s assess- 
ment of the performance achieved. For the majority of exercises a selection of the 
following headings may be used: 


a. Battle Preparation. 
b. Weapon Handling. 
Fieldcraft. 


c 
d. Observation. 


e. Tactics. 

f. Use of Cover. 
g. Reaction. 

h. Fire Positions. 


i. Fire Effect. 
j. Control. Use of hand signals and communication. 
1326. Instructors (or Safety Supervisors) should allocate points for the soldiers’ 


performance under several selected headings. A suggested balance for marking is 
given below: 


Headings Points 
a. Battle Preparation 15 
b. Weapon/Equipment Handling 15 
c. Fire Position and Movement 15 


d. Skills/Technique or Fire Effect to be Achieved/Tested 50 


e. Instructor’s Discretion, e.g., Bonus points for 
achieving HPS in sub-paragraph d. above HPS 100 


1327. Standards 
a. Pass Standards for Recruits or young soldiers. 50% 
b. Pass Standards for Trained Soldiers. 70% 


c. Soldiers are to achieve pass standards under each heading/stage in order 
to pass the whole test/exercise. 
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DESTRUCTION DRILLS 


1. If on active service it is necessary to destroy weapons to prevent them being 
used by the enemy the following actions will prove effective: 


a. Plug the barrel near the chamber or bury the muzzle in the ground; load 
and fire the weapon, by using string tied to the trigger, from behind cover. 


b. Strip the weapon as far as possible; bury parts or scatter over as wide an 
area as possible. 


c. Retain essential parts of the mechanism, such as usable firing pins, etc. 
d. All spare parts should be disposed of. 
2. Should the foregoing destruction drills not be possible, other methods must be 
devised, e.g., destroying by explosive charges or by fire; running over by vehicles; 


scattering components in rivers and undergrowth. 


3. Unfired ammunition can be destroyed by explosives using improvised demoli- 
tion charges made by with grenades, bombs, etc. 
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